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Foreword 


In order to understand the nature of the present report, it is necessary to under- 
stand the nature of the various individual and agency contributions. The Fund 
for Adult Education commissioned the Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities to make the study and provided most of the financial support for 
it. However, substantial contributions in the form of professional services were 
provided without charge by the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Michigan State College. Officials of all the organizations cooperated whole- 
heartedly in the study. 

The Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities employed the 
director of the project. The Social Research Service of Michigan State College 
employed the study staff, handled accounts and conducted the statistical 
analyses. 

As indicated in the introductory and concluding chapters of the report, the 
study was conducted a,s a combination of team and individual effort. The staff 
ar a committee determined the general policies within the limits set by the 
sponsoring agencies and developed the research mstruments to be used. The 
staff members, in pairs or as individuals, carried through the investigation, 

, wrote and are responsible for the contents of the separate chapters which deal 
with the various systems aud orgamzations in rural areas. Chapter 12 was pre- 
pared by the Governmental Research Bmeau of Michigan State College and 
Jack J. Preiss as a separate part of the project. 

The study staff wishes especially to thank Mr. Russell Thackrey, Executive 
Secretary of the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities and Mr. 
C. Scott Fletcher, President of the Fund for Adult Education Established by 
the Ford Foundation, for their wholdieartcd cooperation and encouragement 
during the entire conduct of the study. 

Special acknowledgment should go to Mrs. Loleta Fyan, President of the 
American Library Association; Mr. Allan Kline, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and member of the Board of Directors of the Fund 
for Adult Education; and three officials of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, namely, Mr. Oris Wells, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Mr. M. C. Wilson, Division of Field Studies and Training of the Ex- 
tension Service, and Mr. M. L. Wilson, Director of the Extension Service, for 
the invaluable advice and time th^ gave the study. Of the members of the 
committee, two deserve special recognition. Dr. T, Wilson Longmore served 
as assistant director of the study and Dr. Allan Beeglc served as editor of the 
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report. Also, acknowledgment should go to Professors Wilbur Brookover, Duane 
Gibson, Charles Hoffer, Paul Miller, Christopher Sower and Gregory Stone, 
who assisted with the study but did not write chapters. The author of each 
chapter assumes full responsibility for the content of the chapter. 

Charles P. Loomis, Director of the Study 
Social Research Service 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Chapter 1: 

ADULT EDUCATION AND ITS SOCIAL SYSTEMS IN 
RURAL AMERICA 
Introduction 


The Nature and Importance of Educd,ion-~Especidly Adult Educuiwn.— Educa- 
tion b the process whereby culture is transmitted. The cultural heritage trans- 
mitted by education includes skills, ideas, moral values, practices, and factual 
knowledge. It also includes the interaction and expectancy patterns which make 
roles — such as those of parent and child, teacher and student, foreman and 
worker — operative within the sodety. The attitudes and beliefs which are 
important components of citbenship and personality are parts of this heritage. 
All of the components of the cultural heritage are ingredients of our social 
structure and our value orientation. Traditionally, the educational process has 
been thought to involve mainly children, beginning with the infant and con- 
tmuing until he achieves economic independence. Both in the past and present 
it b correct to consider the child as the chief recipient of education; but it is 
also true that most adults are also involved in the educational process. All 
adults are teachers or potential teachers of children, of other adults or both. 

Formal and informal adult education in rural and urban areas are important 
forces m the lives of more people than ever before. According to the United 
States Office of Education, three million adults m this country participate in 
educational programs m the public schools.* According to the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, 41 million people either have taken or would be inter- 
ested in taking some formal classroom adult education courses. This Institute 
also reports that four million adults in the United States are now engaged in 
formal classroom study.* 'With a rate of social change unknown before to man- 
kind, with personal and group tensions and with political and international 
atniggles ratopant in the world, efiectwe adult educational procedures and 
organization must be developed. Cultural changes are now occurring so rapidly 
that no nation, least of all the United States, can afford to wait for the wise 
people of one generation to teach its culture to the children of the next. Survival 
requires that all normal adults learn constantly. What should be done in the 
case of an air raid? Why are prices so Wgh? Should prices be controlled, and if 
w how? How can the weaknesses of goverament be overcome? What causes 
international tension and how can peace be promoted? These and many other 
questions must be considered by youths and adults if the nation is to survive. 
Cultural survival requires that the intellectual and cultural attainments of 


> Homer Kempfer, Adidl EducaSian Aetivities oj Ihe Puhlk Schools, 1947-48, Pamphlet 
No. 107, Washington: Federal Security Agency, 1949, p. iv. 

*Ibid., p, I and Homer Kempfer, “State Programs of General Adult Education." Aiull 
Education Journal, Vol. 7, No. 2, April, 1948, pp. 75-81. 
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adults be furthered; actual physical survival in a world which may bring at- 
tack at any moment requires an adult educational organization with effective 
and dependable channels of communication. 

In the pages to follow, primary emphasis is placed upon non-formalized, 
non-credit-bearing, and non-vocational adult education directed to those who 
have j6nished their formal education. The sponsors of this study have directed 
that attention be focused on adult education for rural people. Therefore, pro- 
grams and activities are considered rural in which people living in the open- 
country or in places of less than 2500 population participate. 

Independence and ike Job— American Values Inhibiting Adult Education . — ^The 
educational program in rural and urban areas is weakest at the adult level. 
Although there are many reasons for this condition, only some of those related 
to the subsequent discussion will be stressed. Of prime importance is the fact 
that the past generations which set our educational patterns did not have to 
deal with the incredibly rapid cultural changes of today. In all societies, the 
culture imparted by the past assists the individual in changing his roles by 
dividing the life cycle into rather distinct periods, separated by rites of passage. 
These periods include those related to birth, graduation from formal schooling, 
marriage, and death. 

In our culture the fanuly and the community have considered it their re- 
sponsibility to bring the child from birth to independent adulthood. Tradition- 
ally the period between birth and adulthood has been the time set aside for 
education. Education centers first in the family, then in the school. The func- 
tion of both the family and school is to transform the dependent child into an 
ind^^endenl, iuncliona\ adult. V/ith the attahwnent of adulthood the mdividual 
usually marries — an important rile oj passage in our society which is generally 
related to being accepted as an adult. In the middle classes, at least, the termi- 
nation of school, the beginning of fulltime employment, and/or marriage usu- 
ally mean’s that adulthood has been reached. The boy or girl having reached 
adult status is supposed to have achieved independence and is expected to 
assume the adult role in the family and vocational systems of the culture. For 
fully occupied adults, adult educational activity for other than occupational 
requirements is not in great demand. Such a pattern of training was relatively 
adequate when ctiltural change was less rapid and when the skills and knowl- 
edge necessary for the vocations could be mastered during youth. 

Pew societies are more vocationally-oriented than our own. At the present 
time, there is no better single index of social status and position in America 
than the individual’s profession or vocation. All studies demonstrate a remark- 
able relationship between educational attainment and the occupation in which 
the person is engaged. With a few exceptions, one’s occupation is closely related 
to such material items as home ownership, possession of radios, or automobiles, 
and to such non-material items as the stimuli which reach the individual 
through mass media, organizations, and institutions. As will be shown later. 
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the nature oi the occupations in the various regions of rural America have 
tremendous influence upon the extent and nature of adult education activities. 
The emphasis here, however, has been the importance of occupation as related 

to education and “coming of age” in America. ^ , t. 

The sponsors of this study have directed that the focus of the inquiry be the 
following subject-matter fields:* (1) international understanding for peace, (2) 
strengthening of democracy, (3) understanding and strengthening of the econ- 
omy. It is not necessary to stress the importance of these three fields for the 
development and preservation of society. The manner in which adult education 
is related to these fields will be vitally influenced by the attitudes toward educa- 
tion which we have just described. Even today there are many who believe that 
only the jobless or maladjusted continue education into adulthood. 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS OF RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 

Ecological Factors — Sparsity oj Papidalion and Organizational Efficiency . — ^In 
most respects, rural areas are comparatively disadvantaged in the availability 
of adult education facilities. One reason for this is related to the problem of 
space and its effect on communication and organization. Everyone is aware that 
man is a space-bound creature and that no dreams of magic carpets or super- 
men change this. However, m an age of supersonic speeds and mass media we 
may forget that organizations, to function effectively, require a minimum 
number of participants, members or consumers in a relatively small area. 
Professional standards, for example, require that the trade center community 
or integrated region, served by a library administrative unit for reasonably 
good service, should not have less than 25,000 to 50,000 people. An effective 
^blic school administrative unit should not have less than 50,000 to 60,000 
people.* Public health services and public welfare administrative units should 
not have less than 50,000 people.® Interestingly enough, the standards for units 
of secondary highway administration, so important in the functioning of these 
and other units in rural areas, require a minimum of 12,000 to 28,000 popu- 
lation.* 

* For the sake of brevity, the three fields will frequently be referred to as "the three fields” 
aod "the three fields of interest” throughout the pages to follow. 

* Lowell Martin, "The Optimum Sire of the PubUc Library Unit,” in Library Exktuion: 

Problem and Solutions, edited by C. B. Joeckel, Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1946, 
pp. 32-46; for discussion of the minimum requirements of various agencies see Zona Kemp 
Wilfiams, The DeUrminalim of Administralhx Units Jor Library Purposes in Relation to De- 
sirable Adminisiralke UniUfor Certain Other Goternmtntal FuntHons, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Master’s Thesis, 1951, pp. 106 ff; see also National Commission on School District 
Reorganiration, Your School Dislrid, Wa^ngton: National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, 1948, pp. 83-87. ^ 

» American Public Health Associarion ConmuUee on Administrative Practice Subcom- 
mittee on Local Health Units, Local nealih Units for the Nation, a report by Harvey Emerson 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1945, pp. 333 S. * 

* New York Sute Commission to Revise Tax Laws, Depression Taxes and Economy Through 
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A large segment of the rural population of the United States lives in natural 
service units or trade center communities which have fewer people than these 
minima prescribe. Obviously, the minimum population required for effective 
service is related to many factors involving the economic status, cultural homo- 
geneity, accessibility, day-to-day interaction and movements of the people. But 
the disadvantaging factors of low population densities and long distances to 
services in many rural areas of the United States need no emphasis for adult 
education workers with experience in the sparsely settled areas. The county 
agricultural agent, vocational agriculture teacher, extension librarian, and rural 
minister have very different problems in the Range-Livestock or Wheat Areas 
of the Great Plains than do adult educators in large cities’' or in thickly settled 
rural areas. Some of the difficulties of providing services in the most rural parts 
of the nation could be overcome if in(:x>mes for all rural sections were com- 
parable. As will be indicated later, however, incomes are generally lower in the 
more rural and less densely populated areas. 

Economic Base for Services — The Rich have the Money, the Poor the Children . — 
Among the important reasons for the lack of adult educational facilities in rural 
as compared with urban areas is the lower income of the rural people. In general, 
the more rural the county the lower the average farm family^s income will be. 
In 1946, the per capita net income of persons living on farms was $779, as 
compared with $1288 for persons not living on farms. In 1940 almost twice as 
large a proportion of non-farm as farm residents paid income tax (19 percent 
compared with 11 percent). 

From Table I, it is easy to discern the effect of rurality on income as re- 
flected in income taxes paid, per capita bank deposits, and purchase of govern- 
ment bonds. The larger the proportion of rural-farm population in a county, 
other things being equal, the lower the income will be. In 1940 the buying 
power of non-farm families was estimated to exceed that of farm families by 
more than one-half.® Figure 1 shows additional indices in which the farm, 
compared with the non-farm population is deficient. The most complete annual 
expenditure study for families in the United States, made in 1935-36, reveals 

Reforms of Local Government, Albany: 1933, pp. 127-128; Princeton Local Government Survey, 
Readjusting Local Services and Areas, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1937, pp. 16, SI; 
Brookings Institution, Institute for Government Research, Report on .Surrey of Administration 
in Iowa, Submitted to the Committee on Reductions of Government Expansions, Dcs Moines: 
Slate of Iowa, 1933, p, 308; R. S. Ford 4nd M. A. Bacon, Michigan Highway Finances, Ann 
Arbor: Bureau of Government of the Univerrily of Michigan, 1943. 

’ We have not attempted to deal here with the disadvantages of units too large for optimum 
service. Obviously such problems should be handled by those dealing with adult education in 
urban areas. For example, governmental expenditures per capita for units from 30,000 to 
300,000 are about the same. However, such expenditures for units from 300,000 up Increase 
rapidly with the sire of the unit. See William Anderson, “The Units of Government in the 
United States,” Chicago: Fiibiic Administration Service Fttbiicaiion, Mo. SJ, 1942, p. 42. 

• Carl C. Taylor and others. Rural life in the United Stales, New York: Alfred Knopf and 
Co., 1949, p. 299. 
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Table 1 
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• Based on county information prepared by Walter C. McKain and Grace L. 
Flagg in Differences between Rural and Urban Levels of Living, Part 11, Wash- 
ington, USDA, June, 1948. 


the foUowmg differences in expen^tures: farm families, $1215; rural-nonfarm 
families, $1409; and urban families, $1855.* This study reveals the following 

' National Resources Planning Board, Family £i#eniil«rcs in Iht UnUtd Siaits, Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 194!. The agni6c^ce of income levels is brought out by a 
detailed analysis of expenditures at various income levels for farm families. For example 
for the four income levels: I, under $500; II, $!000-$12S0; III, $2S0O-$3O00; and IV, $5000- 
$10,000, expenditures for education were $2, $!!, $30, and $57, respectively; for reading $3, 
$7, $12, and $20, for savings minus $20S, minus $10, plus $777, and plus $3,463. * 
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average annual expenditures for education; for farm families, $11; for rural- 
nonfarm, $18; and for urban families, $16. The comparable expenditures for 
reading were $6, $12, and $16, respectively. In 1940 urban teachers were paid 
salaries fully twice as high as those paid rural teachers, and the average value 
of school equipment per pupil was more than twice as large for urban as for 
rural schools.^® The significance of these differences becomes obvious in view 
of the fact that 51 percent of the nation’s children 6 to IS years of age live on 
farms or in rural territory, and only approximately 37 percent of all moneys 
expended on primary and secondary education go to rural schools.^^ For educa'- 
tion of children the close relationship between rurality and low income is par- 



ticularly serious because rural and low-income areas have higher birth rates 
than less rural, higher income areas. Since many children bom and reared in 
low income rural areas must migrate to the cities, the problem is a national one. 
It is estimated that in 50 years, 80 percent of all urban people will have come 
out of a farm background.^ 

That rural people place education very high in the scale of values is demon- 
strated by the proportion of state income which the ■rarious states devote to 
education. South Dakota, a rural state, contributes the largest proportion of 
its income to education; Delaware, an industrial state, the smallest proportion. 

C. P. Lioomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social Syilems, New York: Prentice •Ilall, Inc, 
1950, p. 479 and Taylor, op. ft/., pp. 3(X>-30!. 

*' Loomis and Beegle, Ibid., p. 479. 

"Joseph Ackerman and Marshall Harris, FomSy Farm Pciicy, Chicago: The University 
ot Chicago Press, 1946, p. 399, and Ammeon Country U/e Cenferenee, Report of Committee 
I, 1W6. 
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All the states in the upper half of the array are rural and most of those below 
ate industrial. In relation to their incomes, rural people make far greater sacri- 
fices in payment of taxes for education than do urban people.” When the states 
ate ranked accorcfing to their accomplishment in formal education, a few rural 
states rank above such urban states as New York or Massachusetts, but unfor- 
tunately many, mostly in the South, rank at the bottom.” 

Although more farm families now have radios and access to various other 
types of mass media than in earlier decades, the more rural counties of the 
nation continue to he disadvantaged. Figure 2 demonstrates that the more 
rural the county the less fikely ate farm families to have electricity, necessary 


ELECTRICITY ON FARMS IN AREAS 

OF VARYING RURALITY 



to 20 30 40 SO 60 70 80 ?0 100 
% POPULATION IIVIHO OH FARMS 


*- «•»*•»» %**1U *P MR>t«Vt«MV 


Fig. 2. The proportion ol {&nns having elcctiidly decreases vrith incieased ruiality. 
As may be noted from 1945 data, many farms are still without electricity. 


for the reception of such mass media as television and radio, Sudi differences 
demonstrate the cumulative effects of low incomes and sparse populations as 
disadvantaging factors for all formal organizations and social systems discussed 
in this report. 


DEMOGRAPEaC FACTORS 


dfc aad Vila! i>roc«i«.-The farms of the United States are not solely the 
producers of the food and fiber consumed by the nation. They also produce fat 
more than their share of the children. 

The growth of urban centers is probably the most important change in the 
last century. In 1850, 15 percent of our population was urban; in 1950, 64 per- 


“ro"'- A„„, Iowa: State 

Loomis sad Btegie, cp. cit., pp. 475 ff. 
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cent was urban and the remainder, or 36 percent, was rural. Less than half of 
the rural population, however, lived on farms. More than 40 percent of our 
population now live in cities of 25,000 or more, and 29 percent live in cities of 
at least 100,000. The growing centralization has been accompanied by a ration- 
alization of farming and industry. For example, in 1820 the amount of food and 
fiber produced by an agricultural worker was sufficient to feed and clothe five 
persons; in 1940 each agricultural worker produced enough for 15 persons.** 
More and more of the processing of agricultural products has moved from the 
rural areas to the cities.** 

Anyone interested in adult education must be concerned with the dynamics 
of population. Over half of the potential consumers of adult education are in the 
cities, whereas over half of the children of school age are living in rural areas. 
The median age of the urban population in 1950 was 31.5; that of the farm 
population, 26.0. The nature of the “center” activities, or those carried on in 
cities, require young adults, especially females. The farm areas retain relatively 
large proportions of children and males. Since the cities have not been repro- 
ducmg themselves, they have had to rely upon migration from the rural areas 
or from abroad. 

The rural-farm segment of the population contains smaller percentages of 
foreign bom, but larger percentages of Negroes, than the urban segment. While 
less than 3 percent of the farm population in 1950 was bom abroad, nearly 9 
percent of the urban population reported foreign birth. Slightly more than 14 
percent of the farm population was reported as Negro in 1950 but slightly under 
1(7 percent of the urban popufation was Negro. 

Although this is not the place to discuss the specific effects of the greac popUT 
latlon adjustments necessary to produce and maintain our industrial culture, 
one fact not unrelated to the need for adult education may be mentioned. Rapid 
movement and imbalance in sex and age groups can be calculated to produce an 
instability which is incompatible with a healthy democracy. Several scholars 
have reported that rapid industrialization and secularization were related in a 
causal manner to the development of Nazism in Germany.** In all parts of the 
world most types of suicide indicate frustrations and maladj'ustments. They 
were extremely prevalent in Germany. In the United States a high positive 
correlation exists between the rate of growth of cities of 100,000 or more and the 
suicide r^te.** Recent findings in Michigan revealing high suidde rates in rural 
areas, contrary to expectation on the basis of past studies, are also significant 
indications of stress. The suicide rates in Michigan are particularly high in the 
Cut-over Area, a long-time problem area, and one experiencing high rates of 

** Loomis and Beegle, op. cit., p. 206. 

•* Loomis and Beegle, op. eit., p. 206. 

” Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, “The Spread of Gennan Nazism in Rural Areas," 
American Soctoloiicai Rericff, Vol. XI, No. 6, December, 1946, pp. 724-734. 

“ Loomis and Bcegle, op. ctl., p. 406. 
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out-migration.” Certainly adult education has a responsibility in assisting m 
adjustments necessitated by changes in residence required by our culture. 

Acltid and Patenltol Back-iodhe-Land Motements.— On the whole, Americans 
are an optimistic people. For them the process of urbanization and the move- 
ment of rural people to cities is closely linked with belief in progress. Only 
twice during the 27.year period between 1920 and 1947 did the moveinent of 
urban people to farm areas exceed the reverse movement, namely during the 
depression years, 1931 and 1932, and the post World War 11 years, 1945 and 
1946. In fact, during the 27-year period under consideration, there was an 
average net migration from farms of 600,000 per year. Urban population in- 
creased from 51 percent of the total to 59 percent and rural-farm population 
deaeased from neatly 30 percent to 19 percent. It should be noted, however, 
that rural people not living on farms actually increased from 19 to nearly 22 
percent during the period. These figures refiect the feelings of many city dwellers 
who, even during normal times, long for the independence they believe a home 
and a plot of ground wvU give them. Undoubtedly such sentiments play a part 
in the current growth of suburban and fringe populations. This population 
development, especially around the fringes of the cities, is neither urban nor 
rural. It is not effectively reached by adult education facilities designed either 
for the city or the farm families. 

Probably In part because of our inherent optimism, many have forgotten the 
misery and deprivation which the last depression brought. During 1932 alone, a 
total of 1,777,000 persons left towns and cities for farms. Although many moved 
back onto unoccupied farms in poor land areas or into the homes of relatives on 
occupied farms, the vast majority moved only a short distance from towns and 
dries. Characlerisrically, they settled on small tracts of land in the dual hope 
that they could escape urban rents and bread lines, and that they could produce 
subsistence products for home consumption. Back-to-the-land was once again 
revived as a panacea for thnse caught, in the of mdustaval 

The records prove that during depressions, urban adult education facilities, 
especially those which might help in finding a job are heavily used. Almost none 
of these facilities are availahle to those participatmg in the back-to-the-Iand 
mowment, during normal or depression periods. The facilities are either not 
available or the partidpanta are too poor or isolated to be able to use them.*” 

Those who worked in rural areas surrountog the bombed-out dties of Eng- 
land and Germany after World War II were reminded of back-to-the-Iand 
movements in the United States during the last great depression. What, we may 
ask, would happen in America if three or four of our major cities were bombed 

» tVilUam W Dijermluils in llichkan, East Lansing: Michigan State 

College, Master s Thesis, 1951. 

« For a general description of bock-to-tbe-Iand movements and one attempt to deal with 
the phenomenon, see Charles P. Loomis, Studies ef Rural Social Organization in the United 
Stales, Latin A mmea and Germany, East Lanwg: ilichigaa State College Press, 1945, Chap- 
ter 3. 
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tomorrow? A political scientist who knows the results of the German bombard- 
ment writes what he thinks would happen.*^ With the first bombardment, the 
rural areas would be snarled into hopeless knots; serious food, shelter, relief, and 
fire problems would arise immediately. The spectre of millions of frightened, 
starving, and dispo^ssed dty people, plodding through the rural areas after 
the initial bombardment, diould remind adult educators of the reciprocity of 
the rural and ur^n populations. He who is interested in strengthening democ- 
ra<y caimot confine his attention in this age to any one population segment. 

RURAL REGIONS — MAJOR TYPES OF FARMING AREAS 

Obviously, the adult educator will have different problems in different parts of 
the country. For example, the Dairy Areas, with relatively constant work loads 
from month to month, may be expected to {wse different problems than the 
Cotton Belt, in which almost one>half of the total man hours of labor fall in 
September and October. Since this report is organized around the various sys^ 
terns through which adult education programs of the rural areas are carried and 
since these are all in- a large measure structured and influenced by the way 
people make a living, we shall briefly describe the major types of farmmg areas.** 
Figure 3 shows the major types of farming areas of the nation and the sample 
counties used in this study. 

The CoUon Belt contains approrimatcly 33 percent of the farm population of 
the nation and is characterized by high birth rates, low levels of living, high 
proportions of native American stock, and except in the western portion, high 
proportions of non-whites and non-owners. It is the most rural of the regions. 
Cotton is king throughout this area. The pulsation of activities required in 
growing and harvesting cotton determine school vacations, social events, busi- 
ness activities, and church revivals. The extremely heavy work period, during 
the picking season in September and October, stands in contrast to the slack 
period in winter and early spring. During the latter period, farmers are not too 
busy for adult education programs. The plantation organization is the pace- 
setter in much of the area. For generations, the plantation ^tem has permitted 
only a relatively few to initbte action, to make important dedsions, or to en- 
gage in concerted community action. Interaction in groups is largely informal, 
with traditional and sacred activities dominant. Rural religion is generally 
fundamentalistic. Discussion meetings arc relatively uncommon. Traditionally, 
a rather high value is placed on oratory and speeches. The Farm Bureau is the 
strongest of the general farmers* organizations and the cooperative movement 
is particularly weak in the area. Some of the most solidary neighborhoods in 
the entire country, often organized around a church, arc found in the Cotton 
Belt. This is particularly true of Negro neighborhoods. In contrast to the 

A. W. Bfomage, “Public Admimstrtlion in the Atomic Age,*' Ameruan Petiiscat Sanue 
Pftire, VoL U, No. 5, October, 1W7, pp. W7-9S5. 

“ For a more deUiled description, tee Loomis and Beegle, cf. cil., Cbapier 8. 
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family farm, however, the plantation is the important entrepreneurial unit. 
The area is not, therefore, as famUy oriented as some of the other areas. 

In many respects the Wheal Areas, containing approximately 4 percent of the 
farm population of the nation, stand in sharp contrast to the Cotton Belt. 
Levels of living and income are high, relatively little of the produce is consumed 
by the family, the birth rate is low, and proportions owning a tractor are high. 
The Wheat Areas, like the Cotton Beit, are highly rural. Neighborhoods ate 
weak, however, with proportionately few open-country (hurches. The trade 
centers are relatively important structuring points for economic and social life. 
The rate of tenancy is comparatively high even though farm enterprises are 
managed by families. Tenants, however, have relatively high status. The 



Fig, 3. The tj-pes of farming areas in the United States and the sample counties 
used in the study. 


Farmers’ Union is strongest in these areas, particularly in the northern part 
which was settled in large part by northern Europeans. Over three-fourths of 
the work is concentrated in four months. Spring, winter, and early summer are 
idle moaths— a period when adult education may be furthered. 

In the Corn Bell, contammg approximately 14 percent of the nation’s farmers, 
less reliance is pUced upon a single crop than in the Cotton or Wheat Areas. 
Even though activities such as hog breeding and feeding are also important, 
the growing of com and the com market exerts a tremendous effect upon the 
lives of the people. This area is diaracterixed by high levels of living and large 
incomes, coupled with low birth rates. The one-room neighborhood school is still 
important bnt in other social and economic activities the trade center is very 
Important and neighborhoods located near the center are dying out. Rural 
churches ate more fr«)uently located in the trade centers than in the Colton 
Belt Speebl interest groups are otganixed around commodities, and farms are 
highly mechaniied. The Farm Bureau is strongest in this area. Heaviest work 
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loads usually come in April, May, June, September and October. Other months 
would be better for most adult education activities. 

The Dairy Areas, accounting for approximately 12 percent of the farm popu- 
lation, include several cultural regions. In the west the Scandinavian-American 
stocks are dbrainantj in the east the Old American and Canadian stocks pre- 
dominate. The value of products consumed at home is high and a high rate of 
farm operator ownership pfrevails. The farms in this area are highly mechanized 
and the work loads are relatively stable thorughout the year. The New England 
heritage is more important in this re^on than in other areas of the United 
States. Many special interest groups exist and producer’s cooperatives are 
strong. The strongest farm organization is the Grange in much of this area. 
West of New England, the trade-centered village settlement pattern which 
grew up in the border areas such as New York State, is common. Few farmers 
are more closely bound to their work routine, season in and season out, than 
the dairy farmer. The adult educator will find few slach periods here. 

The General and Self-Sufficing Areas contain approximately 19 percent of the 
fanners of the country. Family-oriented activities are dominant in this region. 
Lower levels of living, average machinery inventories, and relatively high birth 
rates characterize this area. Neighborhood, informal friendship or clique groups, 
churches, and other organizations support the informal family-centered life. The 
families of the area produce for home use to a larger extent than elsewhere. 
There are few non-whites and foreigners. The family farm is dominant and the 
ownership rate is relatively high. In this area there is considerable time for 
non-work activities especially during the winter. 

In the Range-Livesloch Areas the nature of the economic enterprise demands 
that farmers travel long distances. This area embraces approximately four per- 
cent of the farm population, the largest land area, and the most diverse cultural 
groups. The neighborhoods are relatively weak and population density is gen- 
erally sparse. Birth rates are low except for the areas inhabited by Indians, 
Spanish-Amcricans, and Mormons. Outside the Indian and Spanish-speaking 
areas incomes are relatively high. The livestock industry dominates the lives 
of the people everywhere, and the traditions of the“wild and woolly West” are 
kept alive through such events as rodeos. The dominant industry is well or- 
ganized and constitutes a social, economic, and political power to be reckoned 
with. There arc few open-country churches. There is perhaps more leisure time 
in this area than others, but distances and population sparsity make most adult 
education actiritics very difficult. 

The Western Spedalty-Crop Areas comprise about three percent of the farm 
population. These areas arc small and arc scattered through other t>’pcs of 
farming are.as, except for the California portion. Factory farms are found in the 
California area, where labor-management cleaN-ages arc important. The family 
farm prc\-ails elsewhere, especially in the Mormon areas. The foreign popula- 
tion is large and the area is charactciiicd by strong peasant traditions. High 
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levels of living, high incomes and low birth rates are characteristic of this area. 
Harvest seasons in these regions require much labor and often pose special 
problems, especially when transient labor is necessary. 

There are several smaller areas, when lumped together are called Residual 
Areas, The Lakes States Cut-over Area is characterized by low incomes, rel- 
atively high birth rates, and large proportions of foreign-bom. This section con- 
tains a large proportion of.rural-noafami inhabitants who depend upon off- 
farm work, especially in the mines. In many respects, the Lakes States Area is 
like the General and Self-Suf&cing Areas. Additional sources of income are be- 
ing opened up by tourist and recreation industries. This was one of the six 
problem areas during the depression.** 

The tobacco-growing counties of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and North 
Carolina stand out as major sections not included in the seven major types of 
farming areas. In these areas, people are dependent upon the intensive cultiva- 
tion of a cash crop that requires a great deal of carefully directed labor. The 
assodational life of the people is not unlike that of the General and Self-Sufficing 
Farmbg Areas. 

The Atlantic Seaboard, although not a large area, is an important vegetable- 
producing section. The largest district outside of the seven major types of 
farming regions is the Gulf Coast Fringe, including much of Florida. Sugar 
cane, citrus fruits, and vegetables arc grown here. The Gulf Coast Areas are 
similar to the Western Specialty-Crop Areas in some respects, especially in the 
need for transient labor. In the former, however, the small family operator is 
more common. 

Northern Maine is noted for its potato and timber production. Also ojitside 
the seven major types of farming regions is a part of the northern Pacific coast 
which includes many dairy enterprises, commercial orchards and part-time 
farming operations of rural-nonfarm dwellers. 

DJFOllMAI. GROUPS AS SYSTEMS AND CHANNELS 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

WTule most rural areas may have insufficient population and financial support 
for the formal social systems that provide health, educational, welfare and road 
services, such areas are not disadvantaged in all the requirements for effective 
adult education. 

Tke Family and Kinship Groupings, In most fanning and ranching areas, 
the family functioning as a unit occupationally is an effective means of com- 
munication. Farnffies, as groups, usuaUy operate the farms and ranches of the 
United States. A family enteiprise, whether a two-acre truck farm or a 1500- 

« The sir problem areas of the Um'ted States in the mid-30’s were: (1) the Appaladuan- 
Ozark area; (2) the eastern cotton hell; (3) the Teas and Oklahoma cotton areis- (4) the 
Great Lakes cut-cvei area; (S) the spring wheat area of the Northern Plains: and (6) the 
winter wheat area of the Central Plains. See Thylor, op. cit., p. 3f0. 
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acre cattle ranch, ties the members into a team relationship which no effective 
adult educator fails to consider in his work. Thus, a 4-H Club leader or a 
Vocational Agriculture teacher may find that a boy’s father, who at first 
scoffed at his son’s crop or livestock project, upon seeing the advantages, adopts 
the improvements. 

Outside the immediate family, the kinship or family system is an important 
communication network and mutual-aid system in all rural areas. In some rural 
areas studied by the author, 80 percent of the day-to-day contacts off the farm 
are with relatives. Such communities are rather imusual, and are largely ethnic 
groupings, such as the Spamsh-Americans in the southwest and Dutch groups 



Fig. 4. Schematic diagram of the interaction of the individual in rural society. 

in the north. But in all parts of rural America, particularly in the older settle- 
ments, family ties are important. 

Cliques or Friendship Groups.— As indicated by Figure 4, the clique ranks 
next to the family in the intimacy it provides participating members. Within 
the communities the clique groupings are referred to by various terms, depend- 
ing upon who is :doing the evaluation. Thus, in a small village a member of 
lower-class groupings may refer to hb clique as **our gang.” A middle-class 
person might refer to this same clique as the "town toughs.” The matter of 
social status and stratification will be discussed later. Only the relation of 
cliques to communication needs to be pointed out here. For purposes of this 
report, the clique or friendship group b regarded as a small, non-family group, 
consisting©/ two toahout thlrtypcisons, in assodation, and possessing a feeling 
of unity. Such groups axe described as“infonnal” because there are no formally 
elected offidals, constitutions, by-laws or other formal structuring elements. 
The intensity, frequency and significance of social interaction of rural people 
in such groupings b great. 
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Neighborhoods,— The neighborhood may be defined as an area in which people 
“neighbor together.” Except in the most sparsely settled areas, the rural parts 
of the nation have the strongest neighborhoods It may be observed that since 
the invention of the motor car and modem road tystem, the small neighbor* 
hood of from 15 to ISO families who**neighbor together” is lessening in impor- 
tance, whereas the trade center community made up of several to a dozen or 
so neighborhoods is becoming more important. 

Figure 5 describes the visiting relations among families in a rural neighbor- 



« and op. dl.. Chapter 6. 

m > dcptrad of New Yo,k Dty. .ee fiS il nlS' «' '“d- Pmpe 

e e, Ad„|, Edeclloi Te«hm Colt-e. '*« 
.nd CooUe \eii,ee, “EdncUon lor Active AdA Si™ V ’..‘t*’’ Esse" 
S3, No. 1, pp. 16-31. Uzenship, Ttachtrs Coliege Record, Vol. 
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Informal Groups and Communtcaiion . — Whether they be organized about the 
neighborhood or the trade-center, inter-personal relations such as those de- 
scribed in Figures 5 and 7, are far more important in communication and in 
adult education than is generally recognized. Unfortunately, there is not much 
information concerning the function of such groupings in the performance of 
the social organizations. Neither are there many data to indicate their function 
in commimication. It would be interesting to inquire of the families represented 
in Figure 5 shortly after some event such as the Pearl Harbor attack, how many 
knew about the event and how they had heard about it. Even on a college 
campus, in a random sample of 143 students interviewed the morning after 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death, all but 16 had heard the news first by word of 
mouth. The original 16 who had heard of the event by radio thus activated an 
enormous amount of word of mouth communication.^® These data are presented 
in support of the belief that the informal clique and neighborhood relationships 
are important to the adult educator. 

The operation of interpersonal relations in the communication system for the 
spread of news, of course, may not be the same as that for changing attitudes. 
Unfortunately, conaete and objective information concerning the optimum 
social situation for the change of attitudes is not available. The information 
and research available stresses the importance of the informal group and the 
group member whose judgment is respected, thus providing a friendly atmos- 
phere in which one may influence attitudes. Involvement of the individual 
through discussion and other means of eliciting participation is also considered 
important.^’' Thus, what is now known indicates that the cliques and rural 
neighborhoods in which people are acquainted and interact verbally with great 
frequency and intensity are settings in which adult education may be carried 
on effectively. Revolutionary changes brought about by shock procedures that 
disrupt the individual’s relations to his group, such as those advocated by 
Communist leaders, follow entirely different principles and are not discussed 
here. 

Smc« the interaction networks which m^tam the family, clique, neighbor- 
hood, and community in rural areas, are extremely important for effective adult 
education, they will be described briefly. Two figures (6 and 7) will be useful 
in this discussion. Figure 6 depicts the locality groups of Livingston county, a 
rural county between Lansing and Detroit, Michigan; Figure 7 shows the 
leadership choices of faimlies within one of the neighborhoods in this county. 

For those interested in adult education there are several important facts 

** Delbert Miller, “A Research Note on Mass Commumcation,” American Socichgicat 
Reticw, Vol. X, No. 5, October, 1945, pp. 601-694. 

See Kurt Lewin, "The Relative Effectiveness of a Lecture Method and a hfethod of 
Group Decision for Chan^ng Food Habits,** Iowa Gty: Child Welfare Research Station, 
Preliminary Report, 1942; and Bryce Ryan and Neal C. Gross, "The Diffusion of Hybrid 
Seed Com in Two Iowa Communities,” Rural Soctdogy, Vol. VIH, No. 1, hlarch, 1943, pp. 
15-24. 
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presented in Figure 6. First there is a large area devoid of neighborhood ac- 
tivity a kind of no-man’s land. At one time there were active neighhorhoods 
in this area, but urbanization with concomitant high mobility dissolved them 
However, the families hying in this area do belong to clique or friendship 
groups, and their interaction in such systems as farmers organizations, schools, 
and churches, is important to the life of the communities. 

A Kcond fact portrayed in Figure 6, important to those interested in adult 
riucaUon, IS tte signfficauce of the district school where neighborhoods or 
eztended di^cts emst. Various systems or organizations in. the past have 
served as the chief mtegrating interest for rural neighborhoods. rherrUe. 
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trade-center as the chief focus of influence in rural areas. The neighborhood-less 
areas shown in Figure 6 are primarily fringe areas around dties and along the 
highways, — areas which previous to the automobile and good roads had strong 
neighborhoods, district schools, and in some instances, churches or other inte- 
grative agencies. 

A Neighborhood under Stress . — Figure 7 shows the leadership pattern of a 
small extended neighborhood, one of the neighborhoods depicted in Figure 6 
which is losing services to the growing trade centers to the north and south. 



Fig. 7. Leadership choices and rejections in Cohoctah, Michigan. 'Ihe village resi- 
dents, the group in favor of the school consolidation, tend to make leadership choi^ 
witHn the village. Members of each of the school districts, most of whom are opposed 
to consolidation, tend to select persons from the district in which they live. 

This neighborhood is tom with strife between those who want to dose their 
schools and send the children to .the larger center, and those who wish to main- 
tarn local schools. If the past is a guide to the future, this neighborhood may 
become less important in the lives of the people and the larger trade centers 
more important. Those interested in adult education in rural areas must plan 
and execute their programs for such neighborhoods with the pertinent facts in 
mind. In fact, the data for both Figures 6 and 7 were gathered at the request of 
the local agricultural extension agent. The extension service and other agencies 
for a num^r of years had been imable to get locals of farm organizations, 4-H 
club work, and similar activities to thrive. The strife over the school and the 
loss of services to larger centers, in part, is the explanation. 
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STRATIFICATION PATTERNS 

In no society do all individuals have equal rights, authority, privileges, re- 
sponsibilities and prestige. Normal individuals, in most situations will be given 
different treatment and wUl be evaluated differently, to say nothing of the 
different kmds of treatment given such abnormal individuals as the feeble- 
mmded insane, and the outlaws.” The status accorded individuals is deter- 
mined by the values of the group. Different societies and groups stress different 
criteria but the Mowing ate often important in ranking individuals; (1) the 
authonty and/or power one has over others. (2) family connections and family 
prestige, (3) property holdmgs and wealth which may function as symbols of 

X“r^ " exercising control over 

oth rs, and (4) per^na qualities and achievements such as age, sex, beauty, 

“^1? being equal, the grelt’er tie utility 
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middle classes in the former community comprised slightly over 38 percent of 
the population and accounted for a relatively large proportion of the member- 
ships in the organizations of the community. In the Corn belt trade center 
community, from 41 to 48 percent of the people were classified as bemg in the 
middle classes. The upper middle dass was composed of professional men, 
officials in local industries, “better” business men and a few leading farmers. 
Among them were those considered “pillars of the church,” “the people you 
go to if you want to get anything done,” — persons who placed much emphasis 
on high moral standards. Such people made up 6 to 8 percent of the town 
families. In the rural areas, the upper middle class was found to indude the 
“squire farmers,” who were outstanding agriculturalists and lived in large, 
modem farm homes. Squire farmers supervise rather than farm, and their 
social participation is almost exclusively urban.*“ 

Although adequate data are not available to outline the stratification patterns 
of the various types of farming areas of the nation, it is important to note that 
it is the middle groups who may most conveniently be reached by the various 
organizations and facilities described in the following sections.” A single notable 
exception is the program of the Farmers* Home Administration, whose program, 
not primarily educational, is designed for low income families. To reach the 
12 to IS percent of the families in the lowest stratum in the Com belt com- 
munity or the 25 percent of the families in the lowest stratum in Yanhee City, 
the many hundreds of organizations and agendas in the United States may not 
be effective. Adult education programs are in general designed for and most 
easily teach the middle stratum of out society. Most members of the various 
strata, however, are tied into the clique and family groupings described in 
Figure 5, The increasing importance of trade centers for rural sub-areas has 
been mentioned. 

Urbanization and Trade Center Influence on the Status Structure in Rural A reas. 
— Few trends in the last generation are more important than the increasing 
importance of the trade center community with its middle-class dominated 
town and its farming hinterland. In general, the more rural the county, the 
less it is bombarded by the stimuli of the middle classes of the trade centers 
and cities and the various systems described in this report. To understand the 
differences in rural and urban life one must understand the processes whereby 
the two are increasingly intermingled. Over-simplified explanations abound 
and there are those who believe the differences have vanished. The absence or 
presence of electricity, for example, will be related to the possession of such 
mass media receivers as radios and televirion sets, and to the use of printed 
matter. That this one item is related to the many facets of the whole urbaniza- 
tion process is indicated since the proportion of farms having electricity is very 

Havighurst and Taba, pp. 15-19. ..... rr • 

Perhaps the most complete data available on rural stratification by major type of farming 
areas is to be found in XcKimis and Beegle, op . «/., Chapters 10 and 11. 
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high, but negatively related to the birth rate, which is almost universally 
higher in the rural and lower in the urban areas The coming of the automobile, 
electricity, the development of the trade center community, the decline in the 
importance of the rural neighborhood, the increasing educational level of farm 
people, and the increasing control of the environment and related rationality, 
are part of the process whereby rural people are taking on the ways of the 
middle classes of the dties. 


FORMAL ORGANIZATIOKS IN RURAL AREAS — SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
PROVIDING THE MAIN CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

Schools, churches, farmers’ organizations, libraries, and similar organizations 
we mU fonMl organizations because they have formaiiy elected, appointed, or 
employed officials and definite rules, such as constitutions, procedure manuals, 
orgammtion charts and similar written or agreed upon ways of operating. Such 
■ e, them from groups we caU inJormal, 
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contact. As American farmers and ranchers moved from a self-suffident, family 
economy, to an industrialized and commercialized economy based upon scien- 
tific agriculture, their need for formal organizations comparable to those in the 
cities increased rapidly. The increasmg participation of farmers in the many 
occupational and civic groups in order to meet special interests, is a part of the 
general quest for security and fellowship common among the urban middle 
classes of the western world. 

The following pages attempt to summarize the present status of the main 
formal organizations in rural areas with reqject to adult educational activities. 
Primary consideration will be given to these organizations as channels of 
communication. 

Charles P. Loomis, Director of Study 
Social Research Service 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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often composed of neighborhoods and is organized around relatively complete 
institutional services. When termed a trade-center community, the center of 
that community usually provides the most important social and economic 
services for the people living in the area. Most progressive school plans advocate 
that high schools be located in trade<enters and that the school system serve 
the trade-center community. 

Formerly, most of the social life of American families took place in the 
neighborhood. The hard-surfaced road and the automobile have changed this 
so that the neighborhood is no longer important in ma^ areas of the nation. 

most areas of the United States, the trade-center is now the pace-setter, in 
terms of the life style and activity of rural people. The middle class values of 
the whole society come to the rural people from the trade-center. Numerous 
soaological and anthropological studies ^ve shown that one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of the middle classes of the United States is their ac- 
tmty in the infinite variety of formal organizations. 

This volume deals with many of these formal organizations as systems and 
ciiannels of communication for adult education. We wish to emphasize here 
that rural life has changed since the time when the “team haul” determined 
the size of the community, not only due to the automobile and better roads 
but also because rural life has become more organized and bureaucratized. 
These great changes, coupled with population decreases, have weakened the 
importance of the small district and neighborhood school in the life of rural 
people. Such changes also brought a segmentation of life which has extended 
from the cities to the country. Not only is there likely to be competition for 
the time of those who may participate in different events, but many agencies 
are likely to be competing for financial support. 

^ As will be indicated -in Chapter 9 dealing with the rural church, seculat^- 
tion has also been a consequence of this development. “From all evidence at 
it can be concluded that no young people in our history have been so 
detached from their culture, so thwarted in normal processes of community 
identification as those maturing in the immediate past and current present. 
Furthermore, there are no indications that adults are any more integrated into 
their communities than youths. It is the hypothesis of the author that the 
mp^dity with which we have changed has led to a feeling of insecurity associated 
^ instances with an irrational compulsion to hold to or to return to that 
which represents the past.* If this is true, it would account for some of the 
opposition to consolidation and reorganization of rural schools. Thia rat er 
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In our study of the agencies and social ^tems carrying on adult education 
in the 263 county sample of the major type of farming areas of the nation, it 
was found that the school works extensively with farm organizations, parents’ 
organizations, schools, colleges and universities, dvic and service organiza- 
tions, churches, and a great variety of other agendes. (See footnote, Table 1.) 
Nearly three-fifths of all school administrators reporting indicated that they 
worked with farm organizations and parents* organizations. See Table 1. 

Homer Kempfer'^ found that of the 2,684 school districts (both rural and 
urban) reporting educational actidties for adults and out-of-school youth, 6.4 
percent involve community councils. Only 4.1 percent of the 316 districts in 
rural places (under 2,500 population), however, reported community coimdls. 
Community center activities were reported by 12.4 percent of all districts, 
while 12.0 percent of those in rural places reported such activities. McClusky 
describes 89 organizations and activities which communities can have or do. 
These range from community councils to services for baby sitters. Considering 
the great need for integration of agendes in the same Ime of service today, the 
reader will no doubt be impressed by the lack of use in adult education of various 
means of integrating services. Where there is active effort to organize integrat- 
ing services the mortality is great and where no such effort is made their num- 
bers are few. 

In view of this difficulty, the penetrating analysis of Adult Education Coun- 
dls hy Glen Burch’ should be mentioned. The development of the Adult Edu- 
cation Council movement after the first unit was organized in Cleveland in 1925 
is traced. He indicates the council objectives and states that these objectives 
are seldom attained, especially in larger centers. The following four reasons 
for failure are offered: First, the marginal character of adult education itself 
handicaps community-wide efforts at co-ordination. Few agendes consider 
adult education their prime reason for existing. Second, the representatives on 
the councils from the various agendes seldom have the authority to act. Third, 
councils are poorly supported and often are organized on a volunteer basis. 
Fourth, ineffectiveness among most adult education councils is due to their 
separatist character and the fact that they are often not related to other efforts 
at over-all community organization. In conduding, Burch indicates that urban 
adult education coundls havT often induded professional and sfcmi-profcssional 
adult educators, and few lay dtizens, A plea is made to keep adult education 
dose to the people, both in urban and rural areas. 

As a solution to the difficulties, Burch offers three suggestions. First, in larger 
communities a coordinating council such as the Social Welfare Council or a 
Metropolitan Planning Council should carry on the work and accomplish the 

’ Homer Kempfer, Adult Educaliim Aftixities tf Puidk Schecds, WwhinRton: Federal 
Security Agency, OSice of Education, 1947-4S, PampWet No. 107, p. 8. 

• Glen Burch, “Community OrRanlzalioa for Adult EducaUon,” Mary L. Ely.ed. ffondW 
«/ Adult FAucaium, New York: InaUtutc of Adult Education, Teachen CoUese, Columbia 
Utdvmity, IWS, 2S4 if. 



Table 1 

Percenlagt of School Respondents WorJting with or through Specified 
Organizations, According to Rank Order, in their Educational Work 
with Addis; and Percentage of Specified Organizations Working 
with or through Schools, According to Rank Order, in 
their Educational Work with Adults 
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Use of schools as 



as channels br 

a cbanoel by ether 



Sthoel personnel 

organizations 


Orguliutiisns on questionnaire • 





Organizations reporting 

Percent 

Rank 

Rank 





ing 

order 

order i 

reportins 


Farm organizations 
Parent’s organiaations 

57 

1 

1 

P7 

Weekly newspapers 

57 

1 

2 

92 

Radio stations 

Schools 

52 

3 

3 

90 

Cooperative Extension 






Service 

Colleges and universi- 

44 

4 

4 

81 

Parent-Teachers Asso- 

ties 





elation 

Civic and service or- 

43 

5 

4 

81 

Soil Conservation Serv- 

ganizations 





ice 




6 

69 

Civic and service org. 

Churches and religious 





(all *) 

42 

6 

7 

63 

Continuation Education 

organizations 






Cooperative Extension 

36 

7 

8 

58 

General Federated 

Service 

Federal and/or state 

31 

8 

8 

58 

Women’s Clubs 
Chamber of Commerce 

gov’t, bureaus 





Libraries 

28 

9 

10 

1 57 


Women’s clubs 

25 

10 

11 

55 

Business and profes' 

Community councils | 

21 

11 

12 

53 

sional women’s clubs 

Professional organiza- 

21 1 

11 

12 ; 

53 

Protestant churches 

Patriotic and veterans’ 
organizations 

18 

13 

12 

53 

Rotary 

Welfare councils 

14 , 

14 

15 I 

52 1 

Government bureaus 

Fraternal organizations 

9 

15 

15 

52 

(aU **) 

Elected or appointed 
gov’t, bodies 

8 

16 

17 

50 

Grange 

Labor unions 

5 

17 

18 

19 

47 

45 

Kiwanis 

Farm organizations (All 

Other organizations 
UNESCO organiza- 

5 

3 

17 

19 

19 

21 

45 

43 

Farm Bureau 

Farmers’ Union 

Political parties and/or 
organizations 

2 

20 

22 

42 

Catholic churches 

Intet-agency councils 

2 

20 

23 

40 

Lions 




24 

34 

Farmers Home Admin- 
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istration 




31 

Cooperatives 





24 

Production & Market- 




27 

20 

ing Assoc. 

Supervisors 





13 

Coimty Medical Society 
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objectives of coordination and development which Adult Education Councils 
have attempted through a dmsion of adult education. Cleveland and New 
Orleans are given as examples of this approach. In smaller communities he 
indicates the community council can accomplish the task. Another su^estion 
involves arranging adequate financial support to make the adult education 
councils function effectively. The Denver Council for Adult Education is given 
as an example of a solution of the problem along this line. A third solution 
offered is that of “making the pro\dsion of facilities for community-wide co- 
ordination and promotion of adult education activities a function of an existing 
publicly supported institution, such as the public schools or the public library.”’ 
Examples of this approach in which the schools take the lead include the rural 
community of Sac City, Iowa; Schenectady, New York; Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; and Des Moines, 
Iowa. Examples in which the library takes the lead are Detroit, Newark, Oak- 
land, Grand Rapids, and Washington, D. C. 

The School as the Central Adult Education Agency for Community Integration. 
— When Burch suggested that the coordinating of adult education activities 
might properly be the function of an existing publicly supported institution 
such as the public schools, he admitted that this seems “to violate one of the 
cardinal principles of community organization — that no agen^ operating a 
program in a given field should attempt to coordinate the efforts of other 
agendas and organizations in that field.”^® Kempfer and Wright make no such 
apologies for their pleas that the school take the lead. “Over a period of years 
the siool . . . can develop a set of educational services for community groups 
which will make it what it is basically intended to be — the recognized central 
agency concerned with education in the a)mmunity.”“ They attempt to back 

• Ibid., p. 286. 

” Ihid., p, 286 and 287. 

“ Homer Kempfer and Grace S. Wright, Sdected Approaches to Adult Education, Federal 
Security Agency Bulletin, 1950, No. 16, p. 6. 

' School administrators responding to this question and checking “schools” 
probably meant to indicate work with other school systems and other levels 
of school organization. Undoubtedly many administrators, through modesty, 
refrained from checking “schools.” 

* All Civic and service organizations refer to a combination of the following: 
Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, Optimist, Civitan, Altnisa, Quota, G.F.W.C., B. & 
R.W., A.A.U.W., League of Women Voters, PTA., Chamber of Commerce, 
N.A.A.C.P. and County Medical Society, These organizations are listed sepa- 
rately in the Table only if there arc SO or more returns. 

*• All Government Bureaus refer to a combination of Soil Conservation 
Service, Production & Marketing Association, and Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. . . , ^ 

••• All Churches refer to a combination of Protestant mmisters and Catho- 
lic Rural Life Leaders. , . , _ _ 

••••All Farm Organbations refer to a corabmaUon of Farm Bureau, 
Farmer's Union, Grange, and Cooperatives. 


up this contention by stating that the school is the agency which, when ade- 
quately supported, has the responsibility of making services avaiiable to the 
whole community. Further, the school represents the largest concentration of 
specialized personnel familiar with educational methods, techniques, and ma- 
terials. More people can be reached with less cost for housing, promotion, and 
sumlar expenditures through the school than would be the case if other faciiities 
were used. Then the foUowing statement which justifies Burch’s hint of skepti- 
cism is made : “ In addition, 'if community groups know that they can turn to the 
schools for competent help in their educational work, there wiU come into be- 
mg a generai strengthening of public attitude favorable towards the schools.”"* 
More recently the National Education Association study of adult education in 
urbm areas reports that "the value of adult education in promoting general 
good will for the whole public school system was mentioned repeatedly.”"* Of 
rour^, this same principle would hold for the Farm Bureau, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, or the other systems we will describe. Each might plan to 
unprove its own public relations without concern for the whole community. 

In just^g the school role as the prime mover in adult education in the 
rammuni^ we may recaU, as indicated earlier, the rural school grew out of the 
mral neighborhMd where the fairuly and friendship groups were originaUy the 
^^et™ r “ tt^^todian of ouTchUdren 

wui Z ss ‘i's i«»i Fsw families in 

age:Z:fsSdyl^tt“'“‘'''“““®'-snyofri^^ 

rurri“ZylZuZtr;;SZit^^^^ Z 

better salaries in tVi#. r'r ’ ♦«. ^ children or adults. Unfortunately, the 

as b cUy rehooZ* Z;;. “ “s'" ” 

beyond high school possessed by teachers fa to Z” of education 

lowest tenth of the eounUes havLomplcted d teachers m the 

work, whereas those in the ton slightly less than a year of college 

coUege."* ® IM"" kss than four years of 

When schools are considered as a r.>v.»w..i 
communities, a resource of great importance faT'’" ‘=‘i"*“«<»* "“ 

resource fa the tremendous aSount“f^dp “i ^ 
systems of the community. One studyZeals ZZs 

members of one or more community’^vrouns """* 

y groups, exclusive of school clubs. This 

“ Ibid., p. 6. 

** Lippitt and Allion, op. cit., p x. 

"Ibid. 
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study revealed that teachers belong to a modal number of five non-schoob 
community groups. Four-fifths gave money to one or more such groups. The 
specific activities listed in the order of their frequenty for the 9,122 Ohio 
teachers were as follows: Church, PTA, Sunday ^hool, Red Cross, Alumni 
Association, Lodge, Church Youth, Social Club, Bridge Club, YMCA-YWCA. 
These are typical middle class organizations and a teadier is expected to belong 
to such organizations.'* 

Teachers in the United States are predommantly young, rural teachers being 
somewhat younger than urban teachers. Only about one-fourth of all women 
teaching in 1940 were married. The percentage of married men teachers is 
higher, approximately 72 percent. The typical elementary school teacher in 
rural areas is a young, unmarried girl, only recently graduated from a teachers* 
college. She accepts a relatively low salary and is often more interested in finding 
a husband than in her job. Nonetheless, the rural teacher is of tremendous im- 
portance in the li\^s of adults and diildren in the schools and community 
agencies they serve. 

Ways in which the School Supports the Central Value System . — In rural areas 
no agency is as effective in assisting the process of advancing middle class 
values as the school system. Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb estimate that 90 
percent of the teachers in this countiy come from the upper and lower middle 
classes. As representatives of the middle classes, teachers embody middle class 
values. Not only do teachers tend to teach these values, but they also tend to 
select for advancement those pupils who more nearly represent their own 
feelings and beliefs. One brief quotation states the problem lucidly: “Teachers 
represent middle-dass attitudes and enforce middle-dass values and manners. 
In playing this role, teachers do two things. They train or seek to train children 
in middle class manners and skills. And they select those children from the 
middle and lower classes who appear to be the best candidates for promotion 
in the social hierarchy. Two groups of children escape this influence in part. 
Children of upper-class parents often do not go to the public schools or drop 
out after a few years of public-school attendance. These children attend private 
schools or have private tutors. . . . Many children of lower-class parents also 
escape the influence of teachers through being recalcitrant in school and through 
dropping out of school, just as early as possible."" Social status is much more 
important in many ways in determining whether one will continue education 
in the school ^tem than is mtcllectual ability. Of two groups of comparable 
intelligence, 57 percent in the upper status group attended college while only 
13 percent of those in the low status group attended." Warner and his asso- 

’* Cook and Cook, cp. cil., p. 445. 

” W. Lloyd Warner, R. J. Havigkurat, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shalt Be Edtualtdf New 
Votk; Harper and Brother, 1944, p. 101. For a more complete development of this theme 
aee J. Allan Beegle and C. P. Loomis, “Orientation of School Admlnistraton to Soda] Groups,” 
in C. r. Loomis’s Studies in A fpliei end Tkeerdteal Seciad Sdenet, East Lansing, Michigan 
Suie College Press, 1950, Ch. 6. 

"/Mi., p. 52. 
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ciates>» use dramaticaUy presented and plausible facts to demonstrate that the 
lower-class child is treated by the teacher in ways which prevent him from 
contmuing his education. Obviously, the various studies involving social status 
indicate that one of the school’s functions at present is that of selecting those 
having the traits which the middle-dass feels should be rewarded. This pomt 
should be of interest to adult educators who decry the fact that only 1 out of 8 
schools in the United States reports education for adults when 9,420,000 people 
aged 14 and above had no more than 4th grade education.*® Apparently, upward 
mohiUty for adults as well as children is hindered both by lack of desire of those 
with little education and the channels through which they must pass. 

The Rural School as an Actual and Potential System of Adult Education.— ~ 


Table 2 

Comparison of Rural and Urban Public SchoolSf 1939-40 



Urban 

Rural 


74,423,702 

14,703,957 

20.0 

57,245,573 

,15,041,289 

26.2 




13,309,547 

37,700 

441,852 

12,123,995 

189,062 

469,983 

26.6 




31.7 


181.7 

167.6 

Average number days attended by each pupU . . . 

158.2 
$1 ,955 

$ 405 

144.5 

$959 

$185 

Estimated value school properly per pupil en- 
rolled 


Current expense per pupil | $ 105 | $70 


Table 2 indicates how rural areas in the United States are disadvantaged in 
school facilities. Rural people make relatively greater sacridces in terms of tax 
payments to educate their children than do urban people. This is indicated by 
Figure 1. When outlay for schooling is related to income, the agricultural states 
make the greatest contributions to education. Although it is the rural families 
who suffer most from these disadvantages, the total national welfare is also 
affected. This pomt is well stated in the following: "Lest anyone think that the 
lack of high school opportunities is a matter that concerns only the people in 
rural communities, it is pointed out that about half of the young people mi- 
grate from rural areas to urban centers to make their homes and accept employ- 
ment in business and industry . . . through failure of the schools in many rural 
areas to meet their educational obligations these urban residents are placed 

«W. Lloyd Warner and Associates, Ormocracy in, /ijnemlle. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949, p. 9, £f. 

•* Kempfer, cp. eit. 
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under such serious handicaps that the social structure of American life may be 
materially weakened/*** 

Many educators believe the small school, particularly the one or two-room 
school in many rural areas is the most important single disadvantaging element 
in roral education. Some 50,000 one-room schools are located in the rural areas 
of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania. The small school not only sends relatively fewer students on 



to high school and college than the larger school, but the larger school is more 
likely to have an adult education program. It cannot be expected that teachers 
handling all the students and classes of a one-room school will have time for an 
extensive adult education program in any field. A large number of rural school 
districts in the wealthiest agricultural states of the middle west where the small 
school district is more frequently found may have less than half of the youth 
16 and 17 years of age in school.** 

Your School District, Washington: The Report of the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization, Department of Rural Education, National Educational Association 
of the United States, 1948, pp. 17 and 18. 

“IWd., p. 17 concerning dropouts and p. 33, concerning the lack of adult educaUon m 
small scHmK 
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With all its weakness — insufficient support, frequent inconvenient or distant 
location, and poorly paid teachers, inadequate size and curriculum and shorter 
school terra— the school in the rural areas, when compared with other agencies, 
has the greatest potential as a channel of communication for adult education. 
Rural people attend more than 189,000 schools. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
potential role of the local school in times of crisis. In the event of a widespread 
airborne attack, meetings in the schools of the nation could be called in a matter 
of hours. If telephone communications were severed. Cooperative Extension 
personnel and vocational teachers could activate neighborhood leaders through- 
out the nation. The school houses might well serve as the meeting place for 
most of the nation’s farmers and ranchers for emergency instruction and or- 
ganization. 

Extent of Rural Adult Education Programs and Activities Carried on by Public 
Schools . — Adult education as an organized movement is little more than a 
quarter of a century old.’’ Wisconrin began establishing its schools of vocational 
and adult education in 1911. A quarter of a century ago, California and Penn- 
sylvania established the principle of free general education for adults and out- 
of-school youth as an integral part of public education. Until recently only a 
fw states moved in this direction.** The tremendous strides which adult educa- 
tion has made from these begirmings is indicated by the fact that the National 
Education Association estimates that there are now over thr^e and one-half 
million adults engaged in formal and informal adult education programs and 
activiUes conducted by the schools of the nation in places of 2,500 and over. 
If we add to this an estimated 1,100,000 adults who are engaged in educational 
acUvities conducted by the schools in places of less than 2,500 people, there 
are 4,140,000 persons engaged in adult educational activities in the nation.*^ 
Of this total, almost one-fourth reside m the state of California. 

The approximate number of adults enrolled in vocational classes and other 
reim ursa e courts, is readily determined. Annual reports give the number of 
persons enio e m evening classes of federally-aided vocational courses in 
a^icu ure, tea es and industry, distributive occupations and home economics. 

of conducting such courses is partly reimbursable from 
allnftpH \ S*nith-Hughes and George Barton Acts. Funds are 

totaUed 1,466,968 in 

i. twir . more females than males were enrolled. The number enrolled 
m the different kmds of federally-aided vocational evening classes is as follows:’* 
** Kempfer, op. cit. 

ot Education BulleUn, No. 6, Mo!.ograpl^„^2° of EAmalion. Washington; Office 
Lippitt and Allion, op. cil., p. 4 . ' ” 
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UaJt Fmait 

Vocational agriculture 318,009 — 

Vocational trade and industry.- 245,556 20,550 

Vocational distributive occupations 122,677 101,767 

Vocational home economics 40,842 617,567 


Total 727,084 739,884 


Of the men, over two-fifths, mostly farmers, were enrolled in agriculture, 
while of the women, over two-fifths were enrolled in home economics. The 
enrollment, by rural and urban residence, is unknown.*^ 

Texas schools have a total adult enrollment of 56,214 in agriculture, followed 
by Georgia and South Carolina, each with 42,000. California leads all states in 
adult enrollment in each of the other three fields — trade and industry, dis- 
tributive occupations, and home economics, with 51,366, 54,247, and 163,781 
enrolled respectively. California has a total^ enrollment in all four fields of 
274,939, followed by Texas with 181,743, and South Carolina with 79,579. 
Other states with over 50,000 adults enrolled in the different types of federally- 
aided vocational evening classes are Georgia, New York, and Washington. 

Even on the basis of total potential adult enrollees, four of the five states 
mentioned above rank high. Enrollment in federally-aided vocational evening 
classes as a percentage of total adult population^ indicates that there are a 
total of 27 states with from one to seven percent of their adults enrolled. 

The ranking of states is based upon those enrolled in vocational evening 
classes that are reimbursed from federal funds; therefore, the number of en- 
rollees is available at a central source. The evening class is the major type of 
educational service offered adults by the public school. However, many public 
schools with evening adult classes also provide other types of more informal 

” Ibid,, pp, 88-89. The number of person^ nominally adults, who arc enrolled in federally- 
aided vocational agriculture, trade and indostry, distributive occupations, and home eco- 
nomics evening classes in 1950-1951, is available by states. These enrollments do not include 
aU-day classes and part-time classes which are normally composed largely of youngsters of 
school age. 

**U. S- Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 63, August 31, 1952 gives 
estimates of the civilian population of voting age for slates, as of November 1, 1952, as used 
in these palwitatinns. These percentages and rank of states are as follows: 
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New York 
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Florida 
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New Hampshire. 
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Washington. . 
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educational activities for adults and out-of-a:hool youth. The same is also true 
of many school systems that do not have evening classes. That is, in some states 
adults are enrolled in classes which receive no federal reimbursements and 
therefore such enrollments are not included in the federal reports. In most 
states rural adult education is predominantly vocational education and, as a 
rule, general adult education attains importance in states in which vocational 
education for adults is also important.** 

Enrollments of adults outside of the vocational fields of public schools are 
considerable, especially in some states, but their numbers are unknown except 
where enrollments in such programs are financed in whole or in part by state 
aid. Even in such states much general adult education in the public schools may 
take place because such programs do not fulfill all requirements of the school 
code, and other reasons. 


Slate Aid Jot General Adull Education. — Twenty-one states now provide some 
form of financial subsidy or reimbursement for public school programs of general 
adult education. In 1949-50, the figure amounted to ten million dollars in 
California; in New York it totalled a little over two million dollars. It is difficult 
to determine the eaact amount of state aid expended for adult education in 
Penn^lv^mia since state aid for this purpose is an integral part of the state aid 
formula. However, state officials estimate it to be approximately $510,000. 
Rankmg fourth m this respect is Michigan which allocated $300,000 for this 
purpose. Thjs fi^re amounts to $154,000 in Washington, $110,000 in South 
Caro ma, $105,000 m Virgmu and lesser amounts in other states. In general, 
of “ Wgh or low depending on availability 

1 a u states have considerable numbers enrolled in 

thi. f although local school districts are not reimbursed for 

eeneral V Jersey, the outstanding exception, offers 

general adult education m most of the larger schools, 

adult'enrnlW^T” Urban Areas oj Michigan , — ^Data regarding 
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toa ™ th^h' "“Ofy ‘available by state. However, 

education claavs ' a schools in rural areas have general adult 
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** Ihii p. 19.Correlation by ihe rank ciiffrrr.r. _ ... .v j » 
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smallness of rural high schools tends to militate against expansion of the regular 
curriculum. 

All types of federally aided vocational classes are more prevalent in urban 
than rural high schools except in the area of adult agriculture classes and in the 
area of trade and industry classes. Between one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
rural high schools have adult education programs in the area of veteran on-farm 
tmining, trade and industry, and adult agriculture. In the veteran on-farm 
training program, 23 percent of the rural high schools have it. Even in the 
young farmer program, urban high schools exceed the rural high schools by a 
narrow margin. 

Rural high schools which are two and one half times as numerous as urban 
high schools in Michigan, have a somewhat larger total adult enrollment in 
adult agriculture, in young farmer classes, and in veteran on-farm training 
classes than do urban high schools. 

In rural Michigan, adults are principally enrolled in vocational education 
classes and urban people in general education. For example, of the 21,094 rural 
adults enrolled in the various kinds of classes for adults, three-fourths are 
enrolled in federally aided vocational classes and one-fourth in general educa- 
tion.' Almost the reverse prevails in urban centers where 29 percent of the 
176,022 enrolees are in federally aided vocational classes and 71 percent are in 
general education classes. The number of adults who are enrolled in general 
adult education could be readily doubled or tripled by determiaed action on the 
part of superintendents and school boards of the larger rural districts. Re- 
organization which increases the size of schools and school districts increases 
adult education enrollments, as will be noted later. At present about 1.7 percent 
of the approximate 1,245,000 adult rural population of Michigan is enrolled in 
adult education classes while 5.8 percent of the approximate 3,000,000 urban 
population is enrolled in adult education classes. The difference between rural 
and urban areas in adult enrollment of people in adult education classes is less 
than these percentages indicate since more urban centers have tributary rural 
populations many of whom attend adult education classes in urban centers. 
Actual percentages are probably more nearly 2.0 and 5.6 respectively. 

Lippitt and AUion*® estimate the number of adults in urban areas who are 
enrolled in adult education classes to total 3,344,256. This number would 
comprise seven percent of the total urban adult population, or a slightly higher 
percentage than that for urban Michigan. On this basis, an estimate of the 
enrollment of rural people in adult education classes in the United States may 
be made. On the assumption that the ratio of adult enrollments in rural areas 
to the total adult population in urban areas bears the same relationship as the 
enrollment of adults in rural Michigan to the total adult population in rural 
Michigan, o\'er one million adults in rural areas of the United States are en- 
rolled in general and vocational classes. 

** Lippitt and AUion, op. cil., p. 4. 
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The National Education Assodation” reports that the subjects in whidi 
programs and activities have increased most in the cities (places of 2,500 and 
above) during the last five years are the foUowmg: (1) civic and public affairs 
forums, informal classes and other groups, reported as available in 30 percent 
of the sdiools in 1950-51, increased in enrollment by 428 percent. (2) Safety 
and driver education, reported as avsulable in 44 percent of the schools, in- 
creased in eiuroUment by 535 percent. (3) Remedial and special education, re- 
ported by 16 percent of the schools, increased in enrollment by 228 percent. 
(4) Health and physical education, reported by 36 percent of the schools, in- 
creased by 166 percent. No doubt the on-farm training of veterans in the regions 
of these cities explained in large part the increase in vocational adult education 
courses reported. 


Differences in both the amounts and the quality of adult education for rural 
people 13 due, in part, to variations related to support for the work under public 
funds &om sUte legislaUon and in part to the nature of school dUtrict struc- 
ture. us, institutional groups in Michigan must be of such size and organiza- 
tion as sril meet sound educational principles. The National Education Asso- 
mlion study of adult education in urban areas reports thal almost half of all 

where !*h’ are underwritten by state aid in sUtes 

Where such aid is provided.” 
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» Kolb |md Bmnnw, cp. ril, pp. 346, 347, „d 328. 

Ltppilt and AlUon, op. eil., p. viii. 
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average 175, for small districts of 2,500 population or less thty average 101 
and for county-wide ^tems, 549.’^ 

The curriculum or subject matter offerings in these vocational courses has 
also changed greatly. The survey of 140 villages by Brunner revealed that in 
1936 four-fifths of all courses were vocational in nature and were made available 
through the federally subsidized vocational education program. 

The 1947*^8 survey revealed that many non-vocational courses were avail- 
able. Brunner calculated the proportions of districts having various non-voca- 
tional offerings to be as follows: Public affairs, 3.5 percent ; consumer education 
4.3; health education, 6.6; dramatics, 5.2; safety, 7 percent; family life and 
parent education, 8.7 percent; preparation for marriage, 2.1 percent. It is also 
interesting to note that this study- revealed that 5 percent of the smaller dis- 
tricts which serve rural people are members of community coundls and one 
school in eight was conducting community center activities.** Granting the 
limitations of studies based upon the mailed questionnaire as well as a poor 
sample of smaller districts, it proves that rural people have available con- 
siderable non-vocational education in the three fields of special interest to the 
present study. 

Vocational Training.— Even though by law, agriculture taught under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden acts must be vocational in nature, some 
aspects of the three fields of interest, particularly as related to understanding 
and strengthening of the economy are woven into regular course work. Some 
of the most remarkable community-centered activities are carried on by voca- 
tional teachers. For example, they have helped organize community coopera- 
tive canneries, freezing plants, potato storage or drying plants. Sometimes 
these are located on the school grounds or close to the school. Many times these 
enterprises are a part of a well-rounded program of community development. 
The 23,917 teachers and counsellors of federally aided vocational evening 
schools constitute a potential for rural adult education surpassed only by the 
Cooperative Extension Service, 

The extent to which the people in a small rural community can be actively 
involved in the adult education program of its high school is exemplified in 
Olivet, Michigan. 

Adult Education in ike Olivet Community School . — diversified adult educa- 
tion program has been carried on by the public school system of Olivet, Michi- 
gan for a period of five years. Olivet is a small village of 887 people. About 1100 
people reside in its tributary trade and service area of about 41 square miles. 
Olivet is the only population center in Walton township. In 1928, the various 
elementary school districts in this township united to form the Walton Town- 
ship Unit School District, which is coterminous with the township. However, 

** Kempfer, op. cit. p. 8. 

** Ibid. p. 14. 
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it is slightly smaller than the composite trade and service area of the village of 
Olivet. 

In 1951, enrollments in 22 classes for adults totaled 242. A majority of them 
met weekly for a period of 10 weeks. There were 8 classes in farm crops, with a 
total enrollment of 72. There were 19 enroUed in a course in knitting, 17 in a 
rural electrification course, 15 in a course entitled “What is the trouble in 
Korea?,” 15 in art, 14 in a village firemen’s course, 13 in fly-tieing, fly and bait 
casting, 12 in physical education, 12 in a young farmer class, 11 in a Christmas 
club, 9 in typewriting, 8 in farm mechanics, 6 in photography, and 5 in drivers 
training. 


In addition to the above reguiat courses, the Tenth Annual Adult Institute, 
attended by 135 dutmg the day and by 225 in the evening, was held in 1951. 
^ Institute was sponsored jointly by the Walton Township School and the 
local Patent Teacher Association. The participants were divided into discussion 
Foups who discussed “action to be taken,” “how action is to be taken,” and 
° oUow-up on action on ten problems. The problem areas were 
selected by a committee of twenty citizens after a series of meetings. The 
problems taken up by the various discussion groups were: “needed grade school 

“P^vision of light for an 
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me 1 f *» “reading and speUing 
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two-thirds of the pupils attending Stephenson high school are non-residents. 
No other high school in Michigan located in a rural village of less than 1000 
population has as many different kinds of dasses for adults or as many adults 
enrolled. 

During the year 1951-52, 177 adults were enrolled in the following general 
adult education courses: 41 in state and national affairs; 45 in national affaire; 
2 in adult-driver training; 27 in homecrafts; 15 in high-school subjects; 8 in 
crafts and avocations; and 39 in recreation and leisure time. In addition, 1151 
were enrolled in adult agriculture courses, 16 in young farmer courses, 105 in 
veteran on-farm training dasses, and 19 in adult homemakmg dasses. Thus, a 
total of at least 1468 persons were enrolled in a variety of general, vocational 
and veteran courses for adults offered by the Stephenson Public School System. 

Stephenson community was one of the five communities sdected by the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction in 1946 for the development of an 
experimental program known as the Community School Service Program and 
was partially subsidized by W. K. Kellogg Foundation. An important initial 
phase was the discovery and motivation of latent leadership and the formation 
of an organization known as the Stephenson Community Coordinating Coundl, 
of which the school superintendent served as executive secretary. Approxi- 
mately 175 persons serve on seven problem-study committees which have 
completed over ,50 specific projects. The Community School Service Program 
operates on the philosophy that when people share, people care — then de- 
mocracy grows. Dynamic local leaders with a community wide organization 
can enrich and vitalize all aspects of the community, and in the process the 
school can be an extraorcimary educational agency. 

Adult Educ(Uion tn Public Schools oj Michigan. — ^Tbe origin and devdopment 
of education dasses for out-of-school youth and adults in Michigan exhibits an 
interesting pattern, and in many respects is similar to that of other states. 
Michigan is among the pioneers in the fidd of education for adults. It started, 
as in many states, with attempts to reduce illiteracy among adults and with 
Americanization programs for aliens. The Michigan alien education law, en- 
acted in 1906, authorized the Superintendent of Public Instruction to cooperate 
with boards of education of school districts to provide for the education of aliens 
and native illiterates over the age of 18 years. Adults in urban centers have 
received the major benefits of this law. 

Diversified vocational training was made available to adults in hlichlgan in 
1919 in what is commonly known as the Tufts Acts. This act accepts the pro- 
visions of the federal Smith-Hughes Act and provides for financial assitance to 
boards of education from federal and state funds, hlany adults in rural areas 
arc enrolled in this program. 

Since 1921 many adults in Michigan who were disabled have been aided in 
their return to avil ernplojTnent through a slate vocational rehabilitation law. 
The General School I^w of Michigan accepts the provisions of the federal 
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vocational rehabilitation statute whereby federal and state funds are made 
available for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation. Many more urban 
people than rural people are affected by this program. 

In 1944 the Michigan legislature made provisions for general adult education. 
This legislation authorised a board of education of any school district, except 
primary school districts (which are essentially elementary districts), to provide 
instruction for adults, employ qualified teachers, and provide the necessary 
equipment. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were allocated for the 
purpose of providing an experimental program in adult education for the school 
year ending June 1945 and a sum of $235,000 was appropriated for each of the 
years 1946 and 1947. The appropriations were under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and an advisory committee of 15. Forty- 
five school districts and a number of public colleges and universities shared the 
funds for general adult education during each of the three years of the experi- 
mental program. 

Since 1948 the sum of $300,000 has been appropriated each year under the 
pro\dsions of the State Aid Act for the purpose of assisting public schools in 
mmntaining adult education classes. Eadi year the number of schools sharing 
in these funds has increased, or from 109 in 1948-49 to 167 in 1951-52. School 
districts that are approved for this purpose by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction are reimbursed on the basis of the equated membership 
year. 
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2,156 in 108 national defense courses, 2,584 in 65 community problems cot^es, 
1163 in 23 international affairs courses, and 3,195 in 20 state and national 
affairs courses. It should be remembered that these are the courses offered by 
the 55 rural high schools and by the 112 urban high schools. 

Table 3 

Number of Courses, Enrollment, and Total AtUndanu Eours by Content Areas 
in Public Schools of Michigan, IP5I-5Z 


Total. 


Crafts and avocations. . 
High school subjects. . . 
Elementary subjects. . . 
Music, drama, fine arts. 
Home crafts 


Recreation and leisure time. ... 
Americanisation and citisenship . 

Driver training 

Workers’ education 

Parent and family education — 


Leadership training 

National Defense 

Programs, displaced persons. 

Community Problems 

International affairs 


State and national affairs 
Programs for the aging. . 
Adult counseling services 
Older youth programs 


6,301 

1,232 

1,312 

-478 

554 

645 

495 

134 

634 

210 

152 

146 

108 

48 

65 

23 

20 

17 

19 

9 


130,588 

27,081 

22,659 

11,214 

13,266 

10,067 

11,400 

3,193 

4,728 

4,030 

7,968 

2,994 

2,156 

1,124 

2,584 

1,163 

3,195 

520 

1,029 

217 


Total 

attendance, 

houn 


2,520,458 

644,051 

494,534 

358,611 

228,173 

174,356 

163,542 

83,513 

77,930 

75,408 

55,113 

39,274 

28,999 

28,872 

22,668 

11,592 

11,173 

8,723 

8,624 

5,301 


• Annual report of He:^ J. Ponilz, Chid. Adult Education Division, M.cnr 
gan Department of Public Instruction, July, 1" • 
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vocational rehabilitation statute whereby federal and state funds are made 
available for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation. Many more urban 
people than rural people are affected by this program. 

In 1944 the Michigan legislature made provisions for general adult education. 
This legislation authorized a board of education of any school district, except 
primary school districts (which are essentially elementary districts), to provide 
instruction for adults, employ qualified teachers, and provide the necessary 
equipment. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were allocated for the 
purpose of providing an experimental program in adult education for the school 
year ending June 1945 and a sum of $235,000 was appropriated for each of the 
years 1946 and 1947. The appropriations were under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and an advisory committee of 15. Forty- 
five school districts and a number of public colleges and universities shared the 
funds for general adult education during each of the three years of the experi- 
mental program. 

Sinre 1948 the sum of $300,000 has been appropriated each year under the 
pro^ions of the State Aid Act for the purpose of assisting public schools in 
mimtammg adult Mucation dasses. Each year the number of schools sharing 
m these funds has inaeased, or from 109 in 1948-49 to 167 in 1951-52. School 
districts that are approved for this purpose by the State Suflerintetfdent of 
Public Instruction are reimbursed on the basis of the equated membership 
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ones are more likely to cooperate with Parent-Teacher Associations and farm 
organizations and the largest ones with colleges, libraries, civic and service 
clubs, such as the Rotary and Kiwanis, and with UNESCO. There are many 
factors other than size of the graduating class that affect the extent and nature 
of school cooperation with other organizations in offering adult education pro- 
grams and activities. Only 38 percent of the smallest high schools coop^te 
with colleges as compared with 60 percent of the high schools havmg 100 or 
more graduating seniors. With respect to cooperation with civic and service 
clubs the percentages are 35 and 71 percent. Such organizations are few m tte 
. m . ller communities and therefore, possible cooperation with them is limi ed. 
A similar situation exists with respect to libraries, a fact that may explam 
why only one-fourth of the high schools with less than 30-member graduatmg 

classes cooperate with libraries. . t /i An 

From one-fifth to one-seventh of the smaller high schools Oess than 40 
graduating seniors) answered “yes” to the question Durmg the past year 
Z any foreign person appear on your program?” for 

the largest sLd high schools, those with graduatmg classes of 1“ ™ ; 
One-fifft of all schools, regardless of size, reported using a W 
adult education program. Some 32 high schools claimed ^ ^ 

education proems, yet used foreign persons m their school-communitj public 

relations activities. . . , 

Mass Media Used by 12-Grade School Systems in 
nature of the mass media used in education Pro^”^ f artradna dass 
tends to vary with size of high school, as measured by size of ^a^ 

A total of 465 of the 510 high schools havmg adult “fl- 

oated the type of mass media used. The response indicate that ni* an m 
creasing sizfof high school, the use of the movie 

percent to about 43 percent. The use of ^m, and te^.on how^ 
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A total of 813 school administrators replied to the question, “Does your 
school district have any educational programs or activities for adults?” and 
569 replied to the question, “Was there any program or activity for adults that 
included (1) international understanding for peace, (2) strengthening of de- 
mocracy, and (3) understanding and strengthening of the economy, carried on 
within or by your school district during the past year?” The Directory of Sec- 
ondary Schools** regarding number of high school graduates in 1945-46 was 
used as the basis of classifying responses. 

Slightly less than two-thirds (63 percent) of the respondents said that their 
school system had some kind of an adult education program. The prevalence 
of adult education programs increases with the size of the high school as classi- 
fied by the size of the graduating class. While only about one half (54 percent) 
of the small high schools, those with less than 20 in their graduating classes, 
have adult education programs, four-fifths of the largest high schools have such 
programs. No doubt, these are primary vocational courses. Since small high 
schools arc usually located in small villages, adult education classes are not as 
rwdily available to rural people as to urban people. However, since only one-half 
of the 340 small high schools m the 263 sample counties have an adult education 
pro^m. It would appear that a great undeveloped potential awaits qualified 
leadership and effective organization. 

Two-fifths of the^ superintendents reporting claim that they have adult 
e ucation proems in the three fields of interest. A much larger proportion of 
the smaller school systems failed to answer this question for the probable reason 
that many were ^able to answer affirmatively. Less than one-half of the schools 
indicated programs in these three fields, but 60 
indicated having such programs. In the larger 
' are likely to be sufficient people interested as well as qualified 
ot .hP non-vocational courses to materialize, 

elation** ?7 “ over reporting to the National Education Asso- 

oeace- 35 programs or activities in world affairs and world 

and understanfT of democracy, and 20 percent in studying 

rolWnf ri'J ' percentages of the total en- 

fields as renortpH activities involved in these three 

wrfed r” l «^tivefy. Increases in enrollment re- 

^tivefy 387, 308, and 189, 


fal^orSL3r'‘‘^”'. -th are numerous, but 

The ornanization*; v organizations were mentioned most frequently. 

The organizations vary somewhat with the size of the high school. The small 

wu sUU in press 1949. A more recent directory 
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Table 4 

Size of High School Graduating Class in Rdaiion to Size of Population Center in 
which High School is Localed 



Size of center 

Size of bigh school 
gradusUng class 

Under 

SOO 

SOO-999 

1000-1499 

1 

1500-1999 

1 

2000-2999 

2500-4999 

1 

5000-9999 

10.000 & 
over 

Total 

24S 

157 

75 

62 

41 

94 

86 

74 

Under 10 

100 

22 

11 

4 

6 

7 

7 

8 

6 

10-19 

74 

55 

24 

11 

7 

7 

3 

20-29 

33 

44 

18 

14 

6 

10 

IS 

4 

2 

30-39 

IS 

23 

12 

17 

12 

2 

12 

34 

19 

2 

40-59 

9 

10 

7 

11 

8 

25 

25 

10 

47 

60-99 

7 

3 

3 

5 

1 

100 or over 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 


Table 5 


Prevalence of General Adult Education Programs and of such Programs in the 


All Groups 813 


Number of 
high schoob 
mpaadiug 


Rural 

Under 500 

500-999 

1.000- 1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,499 

Urban 

2,500-4,999 

5, 000-9, 999.... 
10,000 & over 


238 

154 

75 

60 

41 

91 

83 

71 


General adult 
education 


Have adolt educs* 
tien programs in 


high seboob 
responding 



Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

510 

63 

568 

227 

40 

111 

47 

148 

63 

43 

99 

64 

106 

35 

33 

51 

68 

57 

16 

28 

41 

68 

44 

16 

36 

30 

73 

31 

9 

29 

68 

75 

68 

24 

35 

55 

66 

58 

32 

55 

55 

66 

56 

32 

57 


National Education Association. In the Mhws: 

proportion reporting adult educat^ *’Tm nnn 86 nercenf 10.000 to 30,000, 
Places over 100,000, 97 percent ; 30,000 to 100.*W ® ? nm 49 nercent “ 

63 percent; 5,000 to 10,000. 45 percent; and 2.5“ ^ inteniational 

High schools with adult education understanding and 

understanding for peace, strengthenmg of demo cy, 

”Ijppitt and Allion, of. «/., p. 2. 
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Tour, 8 percent; Radio Listening, 6 percent; and Institute, 4 percent.^® Public 
Meetings were considered the form of best program by all school systems re- 
gardless of size. The Institute is likely to be twice as prevalent in the large 
schools as in the smaller ones, although it is rarely used by any of them. Demon- 
strations tend to be used less with increasing size of high school. This tenden^ 
may reject the different types of organizations that high schools cooperate 
with as they increase in size. Aside from the two associations mentioned, size 
of school has little effect upon the form of the “best” program. 

Respondents also answered the following questioni “In conducting the prn: 
gram or activity what procedures were used?” The categories listed and the 
percentages chewing them are as follows: Group discussion, 74 percent; Lec- 
ture, 70 percent; Panels, 28 percent; Large groups split into small discussion 
groups, 14 percent; and other procedures, 14 percent. Thus, we may conclude 
that the 12-grade schools of the nation rely heavily upon public meeting and 
conferences and that group discussion and lecture methods predominate. There 
u a tendency for the smaller high schools to make more frequent use of group 
disrassion and for the larger ones to use the lecture method more often. 

Sx 2 € oj mgh School in Rdation to Size oj Tcwn.-Although some large cities 
have rather small graduating classes and some small villages have large gradu- 
a mg c a^, there is a tendency for the graduating classes to become larger 
population center in which the high school is 
™ indicated in Table 4. Of 248 towns with less than 

Af r’ V' ' ‘h™ 10 “ their graduating 

“S'- “ dties with over 10.000 

Se^ndsn Z “ ** graduatbg dasses. Because of this 

wUh tr,.!,’ “""I ““ture of adult education to 

located. ™ l”P“'“tion center in which the high school is 

thf8U°hifh£r-^t!!'"o« f’rcrufnKc of Adull Education Program.-Ot 
adl edlu^t “ responding with regard to their 

^nto olTi ™ral high schools Oocated in population 

rSu y Population) and 245 are urban high sch<S^ A sig- 

lural ccnteis have'^edradonal nromf* “ 

compared with Tvsrr* ♦ t ^ ogfams or activities for adults, 73 percent as 
“"Ces o ?^r500 than 47 hi^schools 

Tahirs population have adult education pro^ams. See 

^e p<ucentaBes for urban centers are higher than those reported by the 

the follovins tones, sriih iSc^SSlTlh edu”' ^““don in urban centers reports 
pupil tedtaUon, 76; Inlormal ttoup (ii,cussi<S'^S“¥J® lecture, 46; Teaeher 

6;fonims,235pjineldlsoissjon 25*wort«t.« ^™onstratjon laboratory, 78; debates, 

5. Those forms which have j *• 14; correspondence, 

cussiou,,u.vshops. d.4 tatoruSI^* P-e' dis- 
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in the smaller villages where adult education is commonly less prevalent than 
in the larger centers. 

Regardless of size of village, adult education classes are more prevalent m 
consolidated school districts than in non-consolidated ones. During the school 
year 1951-52 in villages with less than 500 population, adult education classes 
were offered by 44 percent of the consolidated districts and by only 14 percent 
of the non-consolidated districts. In villages with 500-999 population, adult 
education classes were offered by 55 percent of the consolidated districts as 
compared with 37 percent of the non-consolidated districts. In villages of larger 
size, the difference between consolidated and non-consolidated school districts 
becomes increasingly less. 

SUMMARY 


The fact that the one-teacher school qistem is still the most prevalent type of 
school structure in the majority of states, contributes to the comparative rarity 
of adult education in rural areas. The rapid progress in school ^strict re- 
organization in recent years in some populous rural states, such as New York, 
lUiuoU, Missouri, Michigan, and Texas, can be expected to 
growth of adult education in rural areas, especially when supported by favor- 
able legislation. The growth of adult education in public school systems m many 
rural communities is contingent in part upon the formation of community 
school districts and community schools. It is also dependent upon the supply 
of qualified and adequately trained teachers, supervisors and dirrctors of adult 
education. When these are buttressed by state aid, community mitiative, and 
resourcefulness the extent and nature of the adult eduintion pro^ams an 
activities offered by the public school system are largely deteimmed. 

From these data it is obvious that there is tremendous variation ” 
tent to which the various states use the schools for adul educa ion In some 

States, such as New York a majority of local 12-^aderura s f°i nmorram*! In 

in the attempt to reach adults with enlightenmg an e p u p ' . 

other states where functional illiteracy is high, the rural 

untouched by any general adult education program, xpenenc 

that if the rJal s^Lls are to have effective adult education 

and effective state leadership is necessary. In most o rura ar pjycation’ 

rural schools as systems and channels of communica ion ^ 

are a very great potential which remains to be devdoprf. 

education oTinteLt to our study: (1) 

(2) strengthening of democracy, and (3) I 

the economy, are not being furthered in most of the rural school systemsof 

nation through ^stematic programs, 

John F. Thaden 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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strengthening of the economy, prev^ in 36 percent of the rural communities, 
and m 48 percent of the urban communities, according to reports from school 
administrators. The only group in which more than one-half of the school 
systems have programs in these three fields are urban centers — towns in the 

5,000-9,999 population dass and in those of 10,000 or more. 

Influence of Regional Factors. — The extent and nature of adult education 
programs of the 813 high schools whidi reported seemed to be influenced less 
by type of faming, size of community, the nirality of the county and level of 
living index in which the schools were located than by favorable legislation 
pertaining to adult education, and possibly, with the nature of the school 
district organization. For instance, 75 percent of the schools of the Western 
Specialty-Crop Areas reported adult education as compared with only 63 


Table 6 


Adult Educatun Classes in CoKsolidalcd and Non-Consolidaled School Districts 

M Mtflutt/ta. A». C.*— ./ »r-|J -e. 


Size of VUhg« 


Total number . 


Under 500. . . 
500-999. . . 

1.000- 1 ,499 
1,500-1,999 

2.000- 2,499 


CoMoIidzted Scltool District* 

Non-Consolidsted School Pistrieti 

No. of B. S. 

. Rsve tdult 
cdncttloD clwm 

No. of n. S. 

Rsve tdult 
eduettioB dtsta 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perceot 

250 

140' 

56 

140 

65 

46 

94 

41 

45 

28 

4 

14 

92 

50 

54 

52 

19 

37 

31 

24 

77 

22 

15 

68 


17 

81 

19 

14 

74 

12 

8 

67 

19 

13 

68 


where leeislation u ° crop areas fall in the state of California 

™p a:rrut“^^^ I" 

legislation favorable’ to the s’ ’ I<Jaho, several have school 

adult education in general niT''' t'™ s'*”®' districts and to 

schools of specialtyLu ““te that of aU the areas, the 

larly with the Farm Bureau ’p.-rh^ organizations, particu- 

with or through farm oreanLtf*''’’^”!’’^'^™'*^ reported work 

type of faming area. * ons m them adult education programs in this 

PreealLce of Aduu’m^hn'^‘l'L^"^^°‘‘f^ 

been suecested that PA.n • Several tunes in this chapter it has 

education. This hypothesU^i^bsm r may encourage adult 

the data of Table 6. There are 390 ^ “ Michigan is concerned by 

are consoUdated districts and 140 arfn^ ^ “ rural Michigan, 250 of which 
40 are not. Many of the consolidations center 
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Chapter 3: 

the cooperative extension service of the 

UNITED STATES 
Introduction 

The Cooperative Extension Service, with a total staff of over 12,000 professional 
workers,' is the largest adult educational organization of its kind in the world. 
The staff is small in relation to the clientele— a litUe under seven mfllion fami- 

' Report of Coopcrallvt Extension Work in Apiadlnrc and Eomc Exonomtes, JtSl, Wash- 
^Eton: USDA, Extension Service, 1951, p. 47. 
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Local control is exercised at the county level with regard to the selection of 
extension workers. The decision to have or not to have a county cooperative 
extension service is made in the county, since the three-way partnerahip be- 
tween local people, the state, and the federal government can only exist when 
the local people elect to participate. This partnership structure has educational 
implications. Extension agents with the help of local leaders assemble facts 
about the situation in the county and together develop educational programs 
based on the needs of the people.* In order to introduce the thmkmg of local 
people into the program planning processes, it is often necessary for extension 
LrLrs to develop rural organizations and to work with them when they are 
present. Through developing and working with organizations of local peopl^ 
leadership is developed and uthized in promoting socia and civic impro 
ment. These are the educational processes that bring satisfaction to the mdi- 

'^'Tht Cooperative Extension Service is the 

began with the agricultural revolution m England. Along with the soc^ 
chLges which followed the agricultural the 

AmeLn Philosophical Society in 1743 and 

Promotion of Agriculture in 1785, appear^ ui ‘h\U"i‘ed SUtes Mter 
was the first of the agricultural societies which reached the peak ofto i^u 
Ice neaX seventy years later. The agricultural societies are credited with 

“elCpIative demonstration work ^^e 

man A. Knapp" the leader of the movement tot was weU ^ f 

time of his Lth in 1911. Although much of its Dr. 

emergency efforts to combat an “ Ja method of proidding 

Knapp conceived cooperative demonstratio -Up- 

informal practical education in agriculture or arm roonerative dem- 

In 1906 the General ^ " ^es of improving eco- 

onstration work as a means of Mpmj ch ^^^^P ^ 
nomic conditions among farm famfiies were paid by the General 

there were 157 “Sen^s ”f 

Education Board. The investment of 88 , 

„ WasHnston; USDA, Estmsim 

• Fctd C. Jaas, Eilcniim Lofts <>' Frosrf’o Flavm C, 

Service Circular 478, March 19S2. OCcrulcrj in Kelt CorcUna as Fitalri 

' Paul J. Leaiians, The disserlation, Departmeul 

If Il’crt «/ lie Asrieullural Exlension Semee, UnpublisD 
ot Educatiou, Univeraity of Chicago, 1949, p. • 
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lies — divided about 69 percent farm and 31 percent non-farm.* The non-farm 
group is mainly rural but includes many urban people, some in each state. 
Paid professional workers have the assistance of about one million unpaid vol- 
untary leaders who give an average of over two weeks each to extension work.* 
The help of the voluntary leaders, valued at a rate of pay for unskilled labor, 
exceeds the amount of the entire 1950 budget. The budget is the largest of any 
adult education organization supported by public or private funds. From all 
sources in 1951, 77J^ million dollars were appropriated for cooperative exten- 
sion work. 

In terms of geographical coverage there are 3,107 county extension services' 
m the United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. It is the only adult 
educational organization with a local unit in almost all of the rural counties 
of the United States. 


WHAT THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE IS 
The CoopCTative Extension Service of the United States aims to teach people, 
^ school and college classrooms.® Teaching is done in 

aTii! Ani' books and lectures but there is much observation 

inah«tt^ pnrticipates in learning by doing things 

tiva extension workers and farm leaders. The Coopera- 

use of the through doing things in a better way, through 

place. knowledge and the improved methods, that education takes 

JtoS'nv of the Service is to cany to rural people 

ment stations a ot the state agricultural colleges and experi- 

r^at of heir, . Dopottaont of Agriculture The purpose 

farm the home oo'i research findings to improve the 

Service does not ^ ooovnnnity , and the nation. The Cooperative Extension 
and the USDA ^ ^ knowledge and research of the colleges 

enee and stndv of Zr “wn experi- 

ment of rural life problems, have much to contribute to the improve- 

Extension Service, as conceived by its ad- 
where ‘o make two blades of grL grow 
ing men, women and v tu evelop self-confident, effective and understand- 
sibilities. ’ ^ capable of meeting leadership respon- 

ington; Goveramoit PriaiLg om^ 19U^ Service Leaflet, HSDA, Wash- 
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The three major activities of the land-grant coUeges are ^^'^ent teaming 
research, and extension teaching. The MorriU Act contemplated an ^ucaUot^ 
program which would affect agriculture and rural life 
Ltteaching on the college campus requned ^ 

stations were established to provide the facts through programs of 

Once facts were avaffable it became apparent that a mea^ w^ needed to^ 

the teachings and research of the land-grant 

living on farms. The Cooperative Extension Ser^ce. i^or phase m 

the iLd-grant coUege movement, was established to meet 
Oljeci^oUheSer^-TV. objectivesof the 
have been sel forth in three main ways: (1) “ 
documents and agreements developed by the 
Cooperative Eate^ion Service, and agencies of the Umted StP‘« 
of A^culture; and (3) in the phUosophies of outstandmg early leaders 

to federal legislation, the pur^ses of iX. 

ate to disseminate and encourage the apphcation o people of the 

mation relating to agriculture and home dis- 
united States.®The Irk should consist of « fiSd tooS 

strations to persons not enrolled in the land-gran co ^ jjjg j^ope of 

strations pubUcations, and Xi'^'HStin^^ distribution of farm prod- 
^^HCirb“* 

“tSllndumofunders.^dmgbetr..^^Se^^^ 

the Executive Committee of the Land Gra g Department of 

basis for extension work of X^XalS^SAct.P The colleges agreed to 
Agriculture smce the passage of the Sim cooperative extension work 

establish a separate and distinct adminis ra mtisfactory to the Depart- 

with a responsible leader selected by the co a States Relations 

ment of Agriculture. The Department agr of the U S DA., and 

Committee which later became the Extension ^ jltly bV the 

that cooperative extension work in the rther that all agents should 

State DiXtor and the Department. It prodded farmer that g 

be joint appointees of the colleges and tte e^ Secretary Wickard, was 
The Extension Service Charter, issued m extension Service and 

for the purpose of defining the duties of e ^ extension service is 

its relation to the work of other agenaes. -„i,pje and home economics, 

responsible for the general education wor ■ m ^ Department of 

In regard to the educational functions of the agencies » 

_ a aarfiar CccKralht Eilmsum II WI i« 

"Fcd^d Up,hl!c, 

Africtilture end Heme Eccnorttes, Miscelian 
p. 9. 

** Tnie, ep. cit^ p. 25. 
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was an important factor in its rapid development during the nine years pre- 
ceding the passage of the Smith-Lever Act.* 

The Smith-Lever act of 1914 established demonstration work on a nation- 
wide basis as a part of the land-grant college system. The law provided that 
each land-grant college should create a separate extension division imder a 
director and that the federal organization should be a separate office of exten- 
sion work in the United States Department of Agriculture for administering 
Smith-Lever funds, coorffinating new work, and taking over that already under 
way. 

Thus the Cooperative Extension Servi^ came into existence as the culmina- 
tion of a series of events and activities covering a period of at least 126 years. 

temmu umm n MvcLonidrr « nc cteMMtnt fxrmm tnvKi 
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The three major activities of the land-grant coUeges are resident teaming 
research, and extension teaching. The MorriU Act contemplated 
program which would affect agriculture and rural life 
ttatteaching on the college campus required facts as a basis. The 
stations were established to provide the facts through 
Once facts were avaflable it became apparent that a means 
the teachmgs and research of the land-grant “ ^ixecUy to the p»pk 
living on iZs. The Cooperative Extension Se^ice. th^ rnajor phase m 
the land-grant college movement, was established to meet 

06 i«l«er 0/ i;ie Serw«.-The objecUv^ of the Coo,«raUve^^^^^ 

have been set forth in three mam wa^: W m A^culture, the 

documents and agreements developed by a c*afpa -nenartment 

CooperaUve Extension Service, and agend^ of the “ Sta^pa^^^^^^ 
of Agriculture; and (3) in the philosophies of outstandmg early leaders 

“LgtofederaUegislation,tte^rpo^^^^^^^^^^ 

are to dissenunate and encourage the appli the oeonle of the 

mation relating to agrioult^ and ra„d 

United States. The work should ^ field demon- 
strations to pe^ns not legislatiL extended the scope of 

strations; publications, and distribution of farm prod- 

cooperaUve extension work to mdude m ® technical and educational 

nets, 4-H Club work, older youth programs, and other teclimcai 

assistance.'" , cpcretary of Agriculture and 

A memorandum of /crant College Association has been the 

the Executive Committee of the Lan ,„fieees and the Department of 

basis for extension work of the Ad." The colleges agreed to 

Agriculture since the pasrage of the cooperative extension work 



with a responsible leader selectea ux , , establish a States Relations 

ment of Agriculture. The “epart'am ^ U.S.DJV., and 

Committee, which later should be planned jointly by the 

that cooperative extension work m tn , further that all agents should 

State Director and the “^Department. 

he joint appointees of the coUeges a , by Secretary Wickard, was 

The Extension Service Charter, issu (-uoperative Extension Service and 
tor the purpose of defining the duties o extension service is 

its relation to the work of other apnci ^ agriculture and home economics, 
responsible for the general education wo eies of the Department of 

In regard to the educational functions «t th g ^ ___ 

No. 285, USDA, Washiosloo, 

Agricvlture and Home Economics, * » 

1946, p. 9. 

** True, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Agncultoe. the Charter states: "The Extension Service is recognized as the 
responsible subject-matter agenqr that taps the scientihc and economic infor- 
mation of this Department and of the State Experiment Stations and uses this 
practical way in guiding farm people on all phases of farming 

and homemakmg m the most comprehensive sense.”“ 

the without a doubt, has had the greatest influence on 

Sndtfchre iTrf/ Cooperative Extension Service." Almost single- 
“ fte S 1 th d -C About 1903 he began his 

reSoromhaH “‘f bb death in 1911. HU concept of ex- 

Yearbook of 1909: ‘bo following quotation from the USDA 

increasing farm aor^^d U loS^lT^*'T bo regarded as a method of 

considered a^fem „f r^rS l^L “ *000 uplift, or it may be 

of country life can be effected and ni adults by which a readjustment 

ture. iiifluence.^d ^ ^ plane of profit, comfort, cul- 

important influence on'Se^r^^''' ^uector of extension work, exercised an 

the annual wZence ofuie e^r'"^ HU address before 

this summary statement: ^ Washmgton in 1P44 contains 

normal and primary agricultural extension does, 

affecting rural people and rural life counselor and adviser in all matters 

Cooperative Extension Service^^°I-t°l purposes and objectives of the 
(he Scope of Extension's Educaliontd^v Report of the Committee on 

tions’ responsibility are listed in F' The nine areas of educa- 

The Cooperative Extension SerJ^L'rKr. ■ - 

national, state, and countv Th^ tiree organizational levels, namely, 

lead but not direct the work of th#» the national level serves to 

in the United States, Hawaii Puerf p* ®*^^izations. It coordinates the work 
the expenditure of $33,425 000 of Fm Alaska. In 1950 it administered 

of the total extension budget.^ represented 43.3 percent 

The Federal Cooperative Es^tenti^ c--_- 

Sion Service maintains one of the Federal o^ce of the Exten- 

Department of Agriculture In 19SO #k ^ United States 

UUSOA f “ agriculture and 

" Gladys Baler. Th, C™„„ At„,, . 

r. . *”■ of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 

^ Jieport of ike Cornmlt^ on {u* ^ * g 

‘^““oa Sendee, [pjj EJualimal XespmHlililit!, Wash- 

Aef wl 0/ Ceapercee hitoo*,. ^ ^ 
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4 specialists in home economics. Subject matter specialists include such areas 
as animal husbandry, poultry, agronomy, forestry, soil conservation, dairying, 
horticulture, entomology, plant pathology, agricultural engineering, rural elec- 
trification, health and rural sociology, home management, foods and nutrition, 
clothing, and family relations. 

The specialists help relate the work of the bureaus or agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to extension educational effort on particular subjects in the 
states. The specialist also works in liaison capacity with other Federal bureaus, 
with industry, and with the various agricultural and educational organizations. 
He transmits information from the federal office to the states, from the states 
to the federal office, and from state to state. Much of his time is spent working 
with and helping specialists in the states. 

■ One of the main functions of the federal Cooperative Extension Service is to 
help all extension workers get information to the people in the most effective 
ways. This function is carried out by the Division of Extension Information 
which serves as liaison between the federal office and the states on matters 
relating to the use of press, radio, television, publications, visual aids, and other 
public communications media. This Division works doscly with state extension 
editors and their staffs, promoting, fadlitating, and teaching effective use of 
these media. 

The staff of professional people in the Division of Field Studies and Training 
makes field studies and carries on basic extension research. Studies are made 
to develop more effective use of methods now employed and evaluation stuihes 
are carried out with state and county extension workers. The Division 
recommendations and assists with the training of extension workers based on 


studies of training needs. . . j. .j j • * 

To help coordinate cooperative extension work, the nation is vi , ^ ^ 
four geographical regions. Each region is composed of about 12 stat^, with an 
agricultural, home demonstration, and 4-H Club field agent from the federal 
office assigned to each. The field agents visit and consult with the state director 
and others affected by their particular field of work. They hold conferences and 
Workshops, help plan programs and advise on improvement of program eve op- 
ment, teaching procedures, administraUon, and supervision. ^ 

Stale Cooperative Extension Services . — ^Eacb state and territory as an^ x 
tensisn Service Division at the land-grant college. All are headrf by a Direc- 
tor of Extension appointed by the college govenung board and approved by 
the Secretaiy of Agriculture. There are many nunor differences from state to 
state, with no two exactly alike. In the main, the differences m ty^ of organ- 
ization derive from factors such as size of organizaffon, number of Munties m 
the state, method of coordinating subject matter, and organiration o e ^an 
grant institution. Figures 2 and 3 are generalized administrative and functional 
diagrams of extension organization. . ^ 

The most common state organization consists of one or more assistant 
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tors and state leaders for county agricuUural agent work, home demonstration 
work, and 4-H Club work. The states also have subject-matter specialists for 
much the same subjects as the federal office, but in varying numbers according 
to individual need. Specialists keep abreast of the developments in their own 
particular fields, keq) county workers up to date on new developments and 
research results, and help county agents and home demonstration agents plan 
and conduct educational programs for rural people. Thty write bulletins, con- 
tribute to journals and newspapers, help prepare educational movies and other 

ORGANIZATION CHART 
OF THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 



Fio. 2. Organizatiou chart of the CooperaUvc Extension Service. 

vi^l teaching materials, make radio talks, and appear at meetings to present 
subject-matter materials and lead discussions. 

County Cooperatm Extension SerTtcei.— The basic unit of the Cooperative 
Extension Service b the county, for it is here that programs are made and 
^tension teaclmg is done. The federal and state organiaations ate designed 
to give ffie maximum help to county extension agents and local volunteer leaders 
to ^ble them to give the greatest aid to the people in the counties. 

A t^yical county is served by a county agricultural agent and usually by a 
home demonstration agent In many stales, espedaUy in the East the county 
has one, and frequently two, 4-H Qub ageits. In many states there are assistant 
county ngncnltural agents and assistant home demonstration agents. In many 
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states 4-H Club work is done by the county agent and home demonstration 
agent or by assistant county agents or home demonstration agents. The average 
is about three professional workers per county. In some counties with highly 
specialized types of agriculture and where the financial resources permit, there 
are assistant agents and subject-matter specialists on the county staff. 

The county extension sendee offices generally are located in the county-seat 
town.” The county staff is responsible for conducting educational programs 

rUNCTlONAL OROANiZATlON OP THE 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 



Fig. 3. Functional organization of the Ooperative Extension Service. Source: 
Adapted from Extension Service Circular 393. 


related to problems affecting the welfare of the people in the county. It is mded 
by volunteer local leaders, adult men, women, and youth who help to develop 
programs, conduct meetings, hold demonstrations, and to help to get inIorni&- 
tion to their neighbors. 

County extension workers, as representatives of a land-grant college of 
agriculture and the United States Department of Agriculture, are responsible 
to both. In addition, the county workers are employees of the county govem- 
ment, and their tenure in the county is subj«i: to the approval of the sponsoring 

. “ C. Herman Welch, Jr. and Meredith C. Wilson, Public Rdaiumc Invenicry cf the Coeptra- 
Exicruion Service, Washington: USDA, Extension Service Rqxnt, October, 1951, p. 23. 
tMimeographed). 
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organizations or the county governing bodies and the state extension adminis- 
tration. In Chapter 4, the relationship between the Farm Bureau and the 
county extension services in the states where the Bureau is the local sponsoring 
agency is discussed. 

Tradition . — The influence of tradition is strong in the Cooperative Extension 
Service. Traditionally, the emphasis has been on obtaining the adoption of farm 



i 


III 


agri<^tural and home demonstration agents, 1915- 
ijource. Report of Cooperative Extension Work, 1950. 

md home practices as a m^s of improving the welfare of the people." This 
^1 * ^ *** think of extension programs largely in terms of agri- 

Mltural and home economics subject matter. Thus, farm people expect and tend 
to ^ for the thup related to the budness side of the farm and the home. 
It has influenced the county extension workers themselves in causing them to 
app^ then work m such terms. When agents can point to farm families 
who have adopted new practices, they have concrete and specific results to show 

hen e/ InaJ-Craal CoUiga and tlnwonlier, Washington; Government Printing Office, 1948 

p. 7. 
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for their efforts. A tradition of counting practices adopted, meetmgs held, people 
worked with, and activities of the agents tends to obscure the less tangible social 
benefits of extension education. 

Professional' orga7iizaiioiis , — Epsilon Sigma Phi fraternity is the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service professional fraternity to which all extension workers 
with ten years or more experience are eligible to belong. This fraternity has 
chapters in 47 states and a membership of about 4500. Its purpose is to exercise 
leadership in the professional improvement of extension workers. The National 
Association of County Agricultural Agents, the National Association of Coimty 
Home Demonstration Agents, and the National Association of 4-H Club Agents 
are organizations which promote the interests and give professional recognition 
to the three groups of county workers. The American Association of Agricul- 
tural College Editors is the professional group to which extension editors may 
belong. 

Assets andfaciliiies . — Unlike most educational organizations, the Cooperative 
Extension Service has no plant and owns no land or buildings. By agreement, 
the land-grant colleges provide office space for the staff of the state extension 
office. Office space for the county office may be supplied or paid for by 
county governing body or the sponsoring organization. A recent survey” indi- 
cates that 46 percent of the county offices are located in county courthouses, 
14 percent in Federal buildings or U. S. Post Offices, and 17 percent in other 
rented buildings. Since the Cooperative Extension Service owns no real estate 
and pays no rent for county offices, its funds are spent mainly for salaries, 
travel, printing, and supplies. 

Extension staff’ may be categorized as follows: 


Directors and assistant directors 

State leaders, county agent work 

Assistant state leaders and district agents 

State leaders, home demonstration work 

Assistant state leaders, home demonstration work, 

State leaders, 4-H Oub work 

Assistant state leaders, 4-H Club work 

County agents 

Assistant county agents 

County home demonstration agents 

Assistant county home demonstration agents 

County 4-H Club agents 

Assistant county 4-H Club agents 

Subject-matter specialists 


119 

31 

179 

47 

161 

64 

183 

3,403 

1,893 

2,902 

756 

549 

107 

2,248 


Total. 


12,642 


Virtually all county extension workers have degrees in agriculture or home 
^onomics, many from the land-grant colleges. Many have graduate tr aini ng 

“Welch and W^son, op. cil., p. 23. 

“ Rtpon of Cooperative Extension Work, 1951, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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and all receive in-service training as a regular operational procedure through 
workshops, spedal courses, and conferences in the field. Many attend the regu- 
lar college summer schools or the special regional short-term extensiop summer 
schools hdd annually. 

Budget . — ^Funds from all sources for cooperative extension work for the year 
ending June 30, 1951, amounted to $77,233,791. Of this amount, 56.7 percent 
is from state, county, and local sources, and 43.3 percent is from federal funds. 
Funds for cooperative extension work for the year 1948-49 were 46 percent 
from the federal government, 28.4 percent from the state governments, 22 
percent from the county governments, and 3.6 percent from farmers’ organisa- 
tions imd other sponsoring groups. 

Expenditures for the year 1948-49 were 1.7 percent in the federal office, 31.8 
percent in the state offices, and 66.5 percent in the county offices. Expenditures 
of Cooperative Extension Service funds accordmg to purposes for which the 
money was used m 1948-49 were 31.6 million for adult work in the counties, 
19.3 n^ion for Club and youth work, 13.1 million for subject-matter 
specialists, 2.2 million for admimstration, and 1 million for publications. 

COUNTY EXTENSION WORKERS SURVEYED 


Mu^ of the information for this Chapter is based on the records and reports 
of the county, state, and federal Cooperative Extension Services. Additional 
oriMtion, i»rticularly about current adult education programs and activities, 
m obtained from a maUed questionnaire. The study design and the sampling 
plan are deacnbed m Chapter 1 and Appendix C. A questionnaire waa mailed 
to aU raunty extenaon workers in the sample counties by the Directors of the 
L»i ^ xtension Service. The self-addressed questionnaires were 

° ® author of this chapter. Completed questionnaires were 

tT ototiaion workers in 260 of the 263 counties. 

DetaiU of the methods nsrf are found in Appendix C. 

®nphasi3 in extension work is on bringing about changes in 
done Some of the faiuies 
me raAed through one me frequently aU members 

Itn^ T “d the content of programs 

ortTet,™. ' mividnal an entire family is affected by the teaching 

of toe county extension workers. In 1950 nearly 7 miUion fannlies were influ- 

estimated 6,808,612 fannlies, 68.6 
p^nt were f^ ^d 31.4 percent were nonfarm famil.e^ . 

tinn nn ° f county (^tension agents respondmg to toe survey ques- 

ton on nunibers of people reatoed indicated that almost all lived in toe open 

to f More than 80 percent of toe 

agents said that three-fourths or more of toe people reached liv^ the open- 

»• Osmundson, cp. cU., p. 1. 
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country. Only about six percent of the agents work with one-fourth or less 
people from the open country. 

Work with youth is carried on mainly through the 4-H Oub. In 1950 there 
were 1,990,932 members enrolled from about 1.4 million different homes, about 
three-fourths of which were farm homes. The membership included 1,087.191 
girls and 903,741 boys enrolled in 86,827 local 4-H Qubs." An essential part is 
played in the effectiveness of the 4-H Clubs by the 251,550 volunteCT local 
leaders® who assist the county extension workers in carrying out the 4-H Club 


program. 

Young men and women between the ages of 18 and 30 years represmt a 
transitional group between the adolescents and the adults. This group has been 
receiving special attention in recent years. In 1950 the county extmsion agente 
worked with 339,859 young men and women who might not have been affected 

by the regular adult programs.” . , , „ t? 

Negro families are an important part of the clientele of the Coo^rative Ex- 
tension Service. Among the 435.038 Negro famUies who participated m 1950^ 
329,241 were farm famiUes and 105,797 

These figures apply to the 391 counties in the 17 states where 775 Negro county 
extension agents are employed to work with the Negro population. 

Vclmlcer wIerr.-The effort of the county extension agents is 
by local voluntary Ifeaders who devote time to helpmg with prog^s m then 
own communities. These public-spirited leaders were 56 ^rcent 38 

percent men, and 6 percent older 4-H Club boys and girls. Altogether, 1,120 M6 
men, women boys, fnd girls gave an average of two weeks ea* ^ 

to helping with extension activities.” The voluntary leaders held “Ktmp 
which were attended by nearly one-fifth (17.7 ^rcenO 
tension meetings in 1950. About 24 percent of the ra ere nercent 

to 4-H Club work and the other 76 p«cent worked with adults-45 percent 
women and 31 percent men working with adults. 


COrTTENT OF PROGRAMS 

Historically, agricultural production has received the 
continue to reedve much attention in the future because it ^ 
fare of people on farms and to the nation as a whole. 

represent an important part of national productive i^acity. - 

a^cultural production by the most efficient meth^ « essenml 
tenance of adequate living standards for people hvmg on 


p. 1. 

** Ibid., p. 10. 

^ Ibid., p.l. 

** Record of the Federal Extenaon 
** Osmundson, op. cii., p. 10. 


Service, USDA. Wadmigton- 
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decade 1940-50, about one-third of the efforts of county extension workers were 
directed toward more effident production of crops and livestodr.** 

It can be seen from Figure 5 that county extension workers devote about 
one-fourth of their time to developing and servidng rural organization and 
voluntary leadership. Much effort is directed toward improving social relation- 
ships, helping make social adjustments, and developing cultural values among 
rural people. 

TIME DEVOTED BY EXTENSIM WORKERS TO THE 
VARIOUS AREAS OF EXTENSION EDUCATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY IN 1950 



workers to the various areas of extension educa- 
responsibility in 1950. Source: Annua! Reports. County Extension Workers,- 

the people to organize them- 
a “ ProWcms in rurdh^g, and 

estaM^ed groups to assist in planning and carrying out edu- 
cational and group action progrras to meet the needs of the local pwple. The 

dwel tlicm ° with groups and organizations consists of 

developmg them both as a means and as an end in program buildmg. 

Economc problem and public policies deal with the relation of local, na- 
tional. and mte^tional gnomic problems to the welfare of farm people and 
the general public. ConsideraUon is given measures that could be adopted to 
« Figures compDed from animal reports of the Federal Extension Service 
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overcome the problems involved. The agents report only a small portion of 
time devoted to this area, but this does not reflect the true situation for several 
reasons. Possibly the most important one is that the work in economics and 
public policy is done largely by the state extension economists whose efforts 
are not included in county reports. County extension workers carry on much 
of their work with economic problems in connection with commodity programs 
and tend to report all related efforts under specific commodity classifications. 
Matters of public policy frequently are introduced as a part of other programs 
in such a way that they are a minor part of the whole activity and are obscured 
in reporting use of time by units of a day or fractional parts of days, or in 
classifying the kinds of meetings and other events held. 

The agricultural phase of extension work is as broad as agriculture itself. It 
deals with any and all problems of crop and livestock production, soil and water 
conservation, soil improvement, forestry, wildlife, and the management aspects 
of farming and rural living. Much attention is given to the business side of fann- 
ing, including farm accounting, credit, planning, adjustments, and tenan<y. 
Marketmg and distribution of agricultural products comes in for a share of at- 
tention. Economic phases of farmmg are taken into account in agricultural 
outlook work, price and trade policies, land policy, public finance and services. 

An estimated 4,661,094 families changed one or more agricultural practices.*^ 
Ei^ty percent were farm and twenty percent were nonfarm families. There is 
wide variation in the extent and nature of coxmty organizations for agricultural 
extension, depending on such factors as the type of farming and the density of 
the agricultural population in the county. Many counties have a strong and 
effective agricultural organization while some have little or no formal organiza- 
tion. In general, agricultural programs are conducted with relatively fewer 
organized groups than in home demonstration work. 

The average home demonstration agent works with 410 homemakers in 17 
different home demonstration clubs or other organized groups, and with 560 
who are not in an organized group.^* She works with 970 families, 597 farm and 
373 other families. To do this job, she has the help of 146 volunteer leaders. 
She holds 240 meetmgs in a year, including 22 on leader training, 151 method 
demonstration, 6 result demonstrations, 52 general meetings, and 9 miscellane- 
ous in character. Each year she makes 265 home visits, receives 504 office 
visitors, writes 96 news articles, and distributes 3,000 bulletins. Her time is 
spent on the various kinds of work about as follows; 

% 


Extension organization and planning 

Food selection, preparation, and preservation 14 

House furnishings and equipment 14 

Clothing and textiles ^4 


” Ibid., p. 1. 

** Extension Service Annual Statistical Reports, 1950. 
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Reaeation and community actiwties 7 

Other work 7 

Home production of family food supply i 4 

Marketing and other agricultural economics 4 

Home management (family economics) 4 

General health and safety work 3 

Family relationships and child development 3 


Home economics extension is carried on mainly through organized groups of 
homemakers. In some states they are known as home demonstration dubs, in 
some as home bureaus, and in others no one organization is the chief medium 
for reaching the woman. The sponsormg groups are organized at community, 
county, and state levels. These organizations with the hdp of the extension 
agents develop their own leadership and are an important source of leadership 
for other community, state, and national programs and activities. 

Beginning in World War H greater emphasis has been given to extension 
work with young men and women. It is an important group numerically since 
the average agricultural county contains more than 3, (XX) young men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 30 years.*® They nerf much help because 
they are often simultaneously starting families, and embarking on fanning or 
other business enterprises. For this reason, a relatively independent program 
for this age group has been developed and is carried out through organized 
groups of young men and women. In 1950, 2,312 such groups with a member- 
ship of 87,113 were sponsored.” An additional 160,351 other young people were 
assisted through the programs of 5,234 similar groups not organized by the 
Cooperative Extension Service, 

The youth are difficult to reach because they are no longer in school, and 
they are moving away from their parents’ families. The programs of adult or- 
ganizations generally do not attract them and many are uncertain as to what 
they want and how they will get it. Outside the church only about 12 percent 
partidpate in any kind of organized group. The need of specific training for 
people who are assigned to work with young men and women was emphasized 
in the Jackson’s Mill Conference.” Mothers with children under 10 years of age 
have bwn most difficult to reach in home economics extension. A recent study 
revealed that television has good possibilities as a means of doing effective 
teadung with mothers of young children.** 

Extimion work vnlh Negrocs.~ln 17 Southern States Negro extension workers 
are employed to work with Negro families. These agents are employed largely 
m counties where there is a large Negro population relative to the number of 


Ocro£r''l949^p'''l^^^^ Women, WasHngton: USDA, PA-73, 

M Osmimdin, op. cit., p. IS. 

AdM Pbnnms Cra/o-rat., Fchru=r, 21-2S, 
Sovice, p. 1. (Mmeographed), 

■ »/ Tdmsim in Tnnchin, Sanng Pne- 

tica, Washington: USDA, Extension S^ce Greular 466, June 1951. 
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white people. The work of the Negro agents is an important part of the Coop- 
erative Extension Service’s contribution to the improvement of living in rural 


areas. 

Dr. E. B. Evans, President of Prairie View A and M College, has been asso- 
dated with the college since 1913 and served as State Leader of Extension work 
with Negroes for many years. He and a few members of his staff were adred 
to give their appraisal of the influence of extension work with Negro people. 
Their evaluation was in terms of the intangible improvements rather than m 
terms of agricultural or homemaking practices. Improved practices m farmmg 
and homemaking have brought more diversification in farm production, grater 
stability of income, and larger incomes to Negro farmers. These changes have 
contributed to improved appearance, resulting from better physical condiUon 
that goes with better diets, and better dress made possible with larger and more 

stable incomes. , . 

In the opinion of President Evans and the other members of the staff, the 
development of leadership among Negro people in county, commumty, and 
neighborhoods has been one of the most impressive contributions of the 
operative Extension Service. This leadership has developed almost entnely 
since 1913. The satisfaction that comes from the leadership function is a stobUiz- 
ing influence among the people. Negro county extension agents are uPO“ 
to take the leadership in cooperating with other agencies and organizations m 
than other individuals, due to the fact that Negro agents are usually the only 
professional workers on a county-wide basU to develop leadership among 

The effectiveness of extension work among Negro 

areasbylocalattitudes. This applies especially to wor wi pu . 

the democratic processes. Among Negro farm families, unsa , 

tenant relationships are a limitmg factor in the improvemen o ^ 
tenant famUies. lie present status of training of Negro extension ^g“ts mid 
supervisors is a third factor limiting the effectiveness of extension educatona 
programs, particularly with respect to the general adult education phases of 

discussion of extension pro^^^^^^^^^ 

incomplete if it did not describe the 4-H Club prop^ an re „t.„sinn 
work. Many of the men and women leadera now helpmg ® ^ ^ 

agents with adult and 4-H Club work began as members of Qubs and hav 

continued to work with extension in leadeiship ® As 4-H 

learned about agriculture and home economics from - u P ' , 

Club members, many of them held club offices, sera on co 
veloped their ikdership abUities in other ways. Others 

equipment, land, and capital for an education or to establish themselves in 

fanxung or other business enterprise. ^ j j tUA /.rtpnMon 

Many parents who would not accept the teachmg and advice of the extens 
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agent about farming or homemaking were convinced of the value of a new idea 
by the son or daughter in a 4-H Club project. Studies have shown repeatedly 
that one of the most important factors in the success of a 4-H Club member is 
the cooperation and encouragement of the parents. 

In 1950 more than one-quarter million local leaders assisted with 4-H Club 
work. This group includes 80,622 men and 124,367 women who served as leaders 


Table 1 

Other Organizations Extension Agents Work With 


Orgamutiona worked with 


OrgafilttUnu worked with most 



ArenU 

Pint choice 

Second 

choice 

Third choice 

Farm organisations 

% 

96 

90 

79 

70 

69 

66 

57 

56 

46 

45 

% 

49 

% 

25 

% 

12 

Schools 

Colleges and universities 

11 

8 

8 

Women’s clubs . . . 

Federal and/or State government bu- 
reaus 




Churches and religious organizations. . 
Community councils. . 

1 

2 

2 

Parents* organizations 




Elected or appointed government bodies 
Civic and service organizations 



12 

Welfare councils . . 



Libraries. . , 





Inter-agency councils. . 





Patriotic and veterans’ organizations. 
Fraternal organizations. 

34 

— 

— 

- 

UNESCO organizations. 

13 

— 


— 


Source: Survey of county ertension agepts in 263 sample counties. 

dub boys and 39,084 of the older 
f 4-k Clubs." 

are psnpciflll^ ‘ .—Community improvement and community action 

?pm„T»t“ -a '>=“““ they are a part of helping to pleserve 

hraidedl fit- Th' Cooperative ExJension Ser^ief, on request, 

rnnntrv pi f* A Community needs, in improving town- 

3 “ ‘J™®? It has also h^d to unite 

Tumnnitv e projects On such projects as health, recreation, 

community beautification, conservation, and marketing. 

Throughout the country, extension agents assisted 34,100 communities with 
their recreational facilities, 57,600 community groups with organization prob- 

** OsmundsoD, op. cit., p. 10. 
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lems, nearly 7,000 communities in obtaining library facilities, and 2,266 com- 
munities in building community houses. 

Today, 25 states have full-time community-relations specialists, and several 
other states draw upon teaching and research spedalists for extension assistance 
in this field. In addition to working with communities, these specialists carry 
on other educational activities in the field of organization and rural sociology 
for improving extension work in its relation to rural life. The emphasis is on 
increased community spirit and pride, greater teamwork, and stronger feelings 
of self-reliance on the part of communities in doing thmgs for themselves. 

Cooperation with other organizations and ngoicfes.-Extenaon workers cooper- 
ate with many different kinds of organizations, particularly those that 
at the county and community level. County workers who completed survey 
questionnaires said that they cooperate mainly with 17_different 
The frequency of cooperation with different organizations 
13 to ol 95 percent, as shown in Table 1. The 

with the agencies of the United States Department of Agric^ture such as Farm 

Credit Atoinistration, Production and Marketmg A^mism ^n- 

servation Service, Farmers Home Administration, and 

Administration. In addition, it cooperates with su* Federal agencies ^ tte 

Employment Service, Social Security, Public Health 

Teimes^e Valley Authority.” Table 1 m Chapter 5 

Farm Bureaus, Granges. Farmers’ Unions and CooperaUves that say they 

with the Cooperative Extension Service. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THREE EIEUDS OE INTEREST 
International Understanding for Peoce.-Extension 

that the Cooperative Extension service has made contributions to « 

understandinVfor world peace in a number of ways and 

time. About 77 percent of the county workers m the 263 ™ 

programs or acUvities dealing with intemationd 

strengthening of democracy, or are 

omy On the basis of the Ninety-six percent of the county 

reached by such programs in the United States. z i" mamly 

workers with programs relating to the ^ ” them, the various kinds of 
rural. Ranked according to percent of agent ® _ ci percent: confer- 

activities are: public meetings, 82 percent; demons > work- 

ences, 30 percent; tours, 27 percent; radio i ‘ «nt 

shops. 16 percent; insdtutes 10 “ litonsion Service has 

Extension administrators feel that the C pc^ In addition to 

helped relieve the taportant special 

the general policy of working with all such gro ps, 

•* Ihid., pp. 46-47. 
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programs aimed at two spedfic groups, the Negroes and those of Mexican ex- 
traction. The work with Negroes has been discussed previously in this chapter. 

The problem of working with persons of Mexican extraction, especially in 
the Southwest, has existed ever since extension work began. In recent years 
I^tin-American migratory workers have been a part of the seasonal agricul- 
tural labor force in other areas. Work with tbig group has consisted of teaching 
bettcr-homemaking subjects, such as better diets, sanitation, diild care, and 
clothing. In some states, workers have received training under the leadership of 
Extension workers to increase their ^dency on the job. 

The study of other peoples and foreign lands have been promoted. Ma- 
terials on the United Nations, UNESCO, and FAO have been distributed 
throughout the Cooperative Extension Service. In addition, many information 
releases and other materials have been prepared for use with organizations of 
rural people and extension leaders. International understanding received more 
intensive effort with home demonstration groups than with farmer groups. 

Many county and state home demonstration councils have promoted study 
of different foreign countries each year. The purpose and program of UNESCO 
and FAO have been the subject of discussion by home demonstration groups 
throughout the country. Other activides include correspondence with people 
m foreign countries, becoming better acquainted with local foreign-bom 
and having people from foreign countries visit the groups and tdl 
about m ^eir native lands. Nearly half of the county extension workers 
suweyed had forei^ persons appear on one or more of their programs. 

In wnnection With the observance of United NaUons Day, October 24, 1950 , 
^ N^ations flag-makmg project was organized and about 

anH rirt ^ ^ ^o°ic™akers in clubs and groups during September 

Z Th' of home economics groups and local 

in ou^ tSrr f by completing the projeefin a few weeks. 

corresDondenn' ®®8-mAing project was handled entirely by 

As a result 3 393 fla ' otSanizatious and completed in three weeks. 

ft^Tot^'ms 'btte. Flags were presented in 2,790 

SL 20^ on the United 

nr;Tem^p'ti;!rdTote“rS^^ 

offi^“leh-eli'Lfrnr‘’ ManyTuntT^’cUy'stS 

® a ’''‘b *<= =P9dal effort in 1950. 

^ P"»9ited in special ceremonies 

One of the most unportant contributions in tmi— 

™,t 3 nnsn. t. u-tn. L,A “'“‘"“'"'095 to mtetuational understanding for 
^rld peace ts ^mS "mde though the International Farm Yonth Eachange. 
Th« project, whtch ts discussed m another chapter, U now in its fomth ym. 

« Extension Service Annual SUlisticaJ Reports, 19S0. 
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One hundred and forty-eight 4-H Club members have gone abroad to live and 
work with farm^families in foreign countries. These young people have learned 
about problems of^farm people in foreign countries and earned information 

about this country to them. . , • c • 

The Foreign Student Trairung Program of the Cooperative E^^ion Service 
is another important contribution to world understanding. In 1950, 521 persons 
were brought to this country for training in agriculture, home economics, or 
extension teaching methods. Training consists of four mam tj^K, “-s=rvi“ 
tmining, young farmer training, visiting technician trammg, ^d the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange program described _m the . 

Foreign students are placed according to then trammg nee^ on .fams wtee 
they can observe and receive experience in modem farmmg ^ 

Federal Extension Service is responsible for progra^mg, 
ment, trairung, and supervision of persons who come here for trammg m agricul- 

ture and home econoimcs. . nnH 

Information on world affairs is released and 
international topics are held in the states. Some o e op ^,,_,tional 
the most attention were inflation, price sUbilixation and 
relations, the interrelationships of agriculture and other segments of the econ 

>” ;r 

titles like “Let’s Understand FAO s Propam , ur a World’’; 

“The Homemaker as a World Citixen’’;“Our Ideas for the Post-War World , 

and“Food Around the World.”” v. inrliirlM manv 

National Home Demonstration Week, observed ea* ^ 
international features in 1950. Such themes as wor c native dress' 

with local foreign-bom people and displaced 

songs, dances, and customs. International Farm tfr^tal’’ ” inm^ 

in Iny local programs. In county •“’ lunSes. In^e 

national pageants were organized to help undersUn ore S" programs 

states the home demonstration clubs met in distnct-w.de meetmgs for programs 

related to world understanding for peace. in discussion 

Some coUege economics staffs have prepared 

groups which have been widely used by county “ “ entitled “Under- 

One of the series of such publications is a IS-page statement entitled Under 

standing Asia.”” . n. the roonerative Extension Ser- 

Possibly the most important contribution o has come about 

vice to the improvement of relations with othm co _.„,;;ers who have 
through the influence and teaching of experienced extension workers h 

" Gtttnide Ilumphrei-s, Cecd Urinl Srria IS, UssoM 1, 2, snd 3, Morp 

driu. Amrs: .o-xAmmllu.l ExlmuooScrv- 

»ce, August, 1951. 
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worked to help establish agricultural education and extension in underdeveloped 
countries. No statistics are available, but it is safe to say that hundreds of well- 
trained and experienced extension workers are making such contributions. 

Strengthening of democracy . — Extension work, as conceived by the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, is democracy itself. From the beginning its aim has been 
to improve the people by developmg their abilities to analyze problems, to 
decide upon practical solutions, and to plan and carry out action programs 
designed to improve farmmg and rural living. Extension workers try to imple- 
ment this philosophy by democratic extension teaching activities conducted 
with the organizations of rural people through which much of their work is done. 
The county extension services, through their close relationships with the county 
governing body or other sponsoring organization, are a basic part of our S)^tem 
of local government. 

Local ties are made even stronger by the men and women on agricultural 
advisory and planning committees, the home demonstration councils and organ- 
izations, young men and women’s groups and committees, and the 4-H Club 
organization and adult advisory committees that work with it. County exten- 
sion services usually are closely tied to the neighborhoods and families through- 
out the county. 

As a result of these relationships and the procedures used in extension work, 
it is believed that a large contribution is made to democratic concepts and 
procedures, byproducts not directly related to the objectives of improving farm- 
mg and homemaking. Such intangible byproducts are difficult to measure. It is 
rwealed, however, in growth of leadership and the abUity of people to do for 

fhfrnieffUrae •' ^ ^ 


In addition to tlie contributions arising out of the procedures used and the 
organizations with which it works, The Cooperative Extension Service is mak- 
mg an nnpressive contribution through activities aimed specifically at demo- 
cra 1 C 0 jectives. The extension service and the home demonstration sponsoring 
organizations have conducted a four-day annual State conference for officers of 
the local sponsorrag organizations in one state for 13 consecutive years.” The 
conferences deal with the responsMities of the leaders of extension work and 
the function of the organization in leadership trainmg. 

consecutive two^lay citizenship leader-training 
• f °° -r years. The purpose is to help homemakers become better- 

mfoimed citizens. Pro^ams deal with such topics as jury systems and the 
courts, social security msurance. State and Federal taxes, town and county 
officers, how the government handles your money, votmg procedures, and 
assessment. Visits of both adult and youth groups are made to government 
instilutiens like post offices, courthouses, jails, courts, and schools. 

Some of the state.- prepare series of discussion leaflets which are used in local 
adult and youth gron. p meetmgs. Leaflets and other duplicated materials have 
“ Extenaon Service Annu i Statistical Reports, 1950 
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been prepared and cUstributed on such topics as Group Medial Care DuUk 
and Privneges of a Voter,” “Parents Teach Regard for the Rights of Others, 
“Traming the Child for Good Citizenship,” and “Return from Our T^es. 
Youth programs feature such group discussion topira as the philosophiral b^e 
of democracy, functioning of a democracy, democratic organization, loral,stat^ 
and national government, duties of officers, pro^am pla^mg. 
leadership. See Chapter S for the topics discussed m the Citizen Leader Trammg 
School of the New York Home Bureau Federation. 

Vnderstandins and strcilhening of lha wh^ me ^ 

economics in the Cooperative Eztension Service has sue phases whi* are ^ 
rently receiving major emphasis." OuUook and economic 

gramofcontinuousreleaseofecononncirrformationbearmgone^ec^ 

r trends in the agricultural situation. Researci and 

ticipate in preparing information andusingit with county worte to eato^ 

and the geLal public. Some informaUon is prepared Sene^l ^Vffiutmn 
and some is for special groups and for specific piuposes. Ou‘ 

usually consists of annual outlook Statements, senes 0 ^ ^ and slides 

stateinents on special problems, and economic handbooks, charts, and slides 

for use by all extension workers. *n farmers 

Farm planning and business analysis consists of ^^en- 

in improving their abUity to make management decisions. 
eral to and home plans that wiU make the b^t M 

ing in the techniques of makmg ^ qlL educational 

outlay, use of credit, enterprise adjustments, and so ,, , ,f 

work r^ay be conducted throughtoandhomeaccountingan^atoedm™ 

mg associations, demonstration d home management 

farm planning meetmgs or in various 

“nureandagriculturalfinancewo^m^^^^ 

arrangements, famUy operatmg Organizations which 

sodal security reports, and investments for _ business firms, lawyers, 

service farmpeople, suchasbanks. <=«<»^‘»8““'%'‘^“\?nh^e^arreco^ 
and government agencies receive considerable aid m this phase 

"tmts in labor utilization am 

activities related to improving the weUare and worMg co 
labor are all features of this phase of the fam “5”™ , jbe purpose of 

Work with area planning and d th' 

helping local groups that want to plan 

, 1950-Sl Annual Report of lie Farm ^rrice. 

sion of Agricultural Economics, Wasliingtont Ext 
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area in which they live. It includes land use adjustments, soil and water resource 
development, taxation and local government, rural zoning, schools, roads, and 
other matters of local concern. This effort may be on community, county, 
watershed, or some other geographical basis. 

The national economic affairs phase is designed to develop in individuals a 
better understanding of the issues involved in important national and inter- 
national affairs affecting agriculture. It is designed to create a desire and ability 
to participate effectively in the solution of problems in this area. This phase 
includes price policies, reciprocal trade agreements, national debt, and inflation, 
and usually is done on a discussion basis with small groups of leaders repre- 
senting various interests and points of view. This work mainly is carried on by 
the state extension economists who personally do much of the work. 

There are great variations in the number of economics workers on the state 
staffs, the area to be covered, and the number of county workers seeking 
such help. This means that there are wide variations in the concentration of 
effort among the six major phases of farm economics. Obviously there is much 
more to be done than the staff available can possibly do. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that the emphasis in a particular phase is largely a matter of choice. 
The scope and nature of the job are limited by the fact that sixty percent of 
the extension economists are employed in 12 states, 8 of which are in the Middle 
West, while 17 states have one economist or less in the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. 

The lack of an adequate staff of economics specialists in many states is one 
of the main obstacles to more effective economic programs, particularly with 
respect to public policy and understanding the economic system. Another ob- 
stacle arises out of the need of special training in economics and educational 
methods in farm economics. The lack of appreciation of the importance of pro- 
pams in economics and public policy by some state extension administrations 
is also an obstacle. 

PROGRAMMING PROCEDURES 

One of the basic principles of extension program planning is that of partici- 
pation of the people in the planning of programs which affect them.” Their 

participation in making decisions about objectives and activities mean that they 

understand and feel a part of the process from the beginning. This insures that 
programs are based on needs and interests that they recognize and which they 
feel are important. Programs that the people help plan are also more likely to 
begm at the level of their knowledge and understanding. 

In the states, programming policies and procedures are developed and imple- 
mented through the supervisory people and subject-matter specialbts. Super- 
visors and specialists are responsible for guiding and assisting county personnel 
in foUowing effective procedures in program development. Specialists help pro- 

" Joint Committee Report, op. eif., p. 37. 
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vide the infonnation which is needed by county program-plaramg ^oups, su* 
as major trends, newly discovered problems, and “T “ 
that is helpful in solving many of the problems with which plannmg groups must 

'^lounty extension workers are responsible for developing the organkato 
of local ^ple and the leadership that is required for progrm 
executior^ey motivate, train, and guide tol people “ 
uation in the county, deciding on objectives, and carrymg mto action the plans 

th^ are made. „ , t_ iqsq about one-fifth of the counties had 

How Prozrams Are Developed . — ivou aoouu ... , 

integrated county extension programs, usually with a smgle group or commit- 


uaWM USOl m KVOWWO COKIT EXtE«SIO» WOMIW 



tee determining the objectives or content for both 

nomics. In the other counties the three kinds of programs were developed sep- 

arately.*' determination. Methods vary widely 

Six major methods are used m program de develoned in the 

in detail, according to the extent to whi* leadership has 
county, the type of agriculture, and the “ftLe -‘-t to 

workers. The six methods are given below with 
which each was used: 

1 . A county committee representing ^^ere^pi^lems and needs are 

the county program followmg community ^ .f^nercent of the county programs, 
discussed. This method is used to devdop about 32^ county level by selected 

2. Discussion of problems and draflmg of p ^ from organiza- 

representatives from townships or commumt.es and representatives s 

r rw — Methods of Pfotram Development, 
“ Joseph L. Matthews, January 1952. 

Washington: U.S.D.A., Extension Service Circular 47/, J 
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tions and agencies, serving as county program-building committees. About 30 percent 
of all programs are developed by this method. 

3. Discussion of problems and drafting of program by a county committee which 
is non-representative geographically or by major interest. This method is used to 
determine about 16 percent of the programs. 

4. Program largely planned by the county extension agents through personal con- 
sultation with leaders and well-informed people of the county, not organized into a 
program-planning committee. About 10 percent of the county extension programs 
are determined by this method. 

5. Agents plan the program from their own knowledge, after a mail survey, or by 
selection from a list of projects prepared at the college. About S percent of the programs 
are determined in this manner. 

6. Program is dctermmed by commodity or special-interest committees, not organ- 
ized as a county program-planning group. This method is used to determine about S 
percent of the programs. 

Extension teaihing methods . — About fifteen principal methods are used by ex- 
tension workers.** The use of various methods are given in averages in Table 2. 
The demonstration is a basic method and two kinds are used in extension teach- 
ing. A method demonstration is given by an extension worker or other trained 
leader for the purpose of showing how to cany out an operation or practice. 
Result demonstrations are conducted by farmers, homemakers, boys, or girls 
under the direct supervision of the extension worker, to show the value of a 
rwommended practice. Such demonstrations involve a substantial period of 
time, records of results and comparisons, and are designed to teach others in 
addition to those conducting the demonstration. Demonstration meetings are 
held to give a method demonstration or to start, inspect, or further a result 
demonstration. Farm and home vbits are calls made by the county worker to 
give or obtain some definite information relating to extension work. Leader- 
trammg meetings are held to train project leaders, local leaders, or commit- 
teemen to carry on extension activities. Other methods include general meet- 
mgs, office calls, telephone calls, correspondence, circular letters, exhibits, 
posters, news stories, and radio and television shows. 

Indirect influences are important in supplementing the influence of the vari- 
ous direct methods used. Indirect influence occurs with the spread of infor- 
mation and practices from neighbor to neighbor. 

Almost all, 97 percent, of the county extension workers use newspaper re- 
leases as a means of disseminating information. Radio is used by 68 percent, 
moving pictures by 67 percent, and circular letters are used by 19 percent. 
Television probably would be used by more than 3.6 percent if local facilities 
were more widely available. The use of mass media by extension workers tends 
to mcrease with the degree of nirality in the counties. Over 75 percent of the 
county workers who returned questionnaires work in counties which are SO 
percent or more rural. 

L. D. Kelsey and C. C. Heame, Cooperatite Exlmsion Work, Ithaca: Comstock Publish- 
ing Company, 1949, p. 234. 
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Table 2 


Use of Extension Methods by Agrietdturd and Borne Demonstration Agents in 


mo 


Average per agent-year 


Farm or home visits made . . _ 

Different farms or homes visited. 

News articles published 

Bulletins distributed. 


Radio talks broadcast or prepared for 

d for local leaders (adult work). 


Training meetings held 

Number 

Attendance : Men 

Women 

Method demonstration meetings held (adult work): 

Number ’ 

Attendance — 1;‘ ilCL' 

Meetmgs held at result demonstrations: Numoer. .... 

Attendance Y 

Tours conducted (adult work) : Number 

Attendance 

Achievement days held (adult work): Number. 

Other meetings of an extension nature 

county or State extension workers and no p 

reported (adult work): Number 

Attendance ’ ’ ’ ’ nnr- 

Meetingsheld by local leaders or “mmitteeiMn not par 
«r extension workers ana 


ticipated in by county or State 

.rted elsewhere (adult work): Number. 


not reported e 
Attendance . 


ijricuUural ! 
agents 

Home demon- 
stration agent: 

523 

265 

294 

158 

104 

96 

1,976 

3,000 

18 

13 

8 

14 

163 

10 

25 

270 

188 

280 

21 

91 

529 

1,458 

7 

6 

386 

200 

2 

2 

154 

SO 

- 

297 

45 

31 

2,754 

1,645 

14 

72 

386 

1,268 


“Surce: 1950 AniililRS^^trrfC^ii^^^ension Agents. 

Procedures Used in Conducting Programs 

Strengthening Democracy and the Jsconom^ 


Procednie 

AU AgenU 

All Agent* 
Double 
Checking 

County 

Agricultural 

AgenU 


% 

80 

% 

26 

% 

80 


67 

10 


Large group split into small 

26 

2 

23 

Fanelst 

23 

2 

20 

Other. . . 

24 
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The procedures used in conducting the programs relating to world peace, 
democracy and the economics S 3 rstem, and the percent of extension workers 
using them are shown in Table 3. 

WHAT GROUPS ARE REACHED? 


The Cooperative Extension Service is critidsed for working less effectively with 
low-income groups than with middle and higher-income groups. In 1941 a study 
was made to determine the extent to which low-income families were being 
reached.*’ It was fo\md that 77 percent of the tenant families and 81 percent 
of the farm-owner families were reached in 17 sample areas in 16 states. In 7 
sample areas in 7 states, 78 percent of the farmers with eighth-grade schooling 
were reached in contrast to 88 percent of those with high school but no college 
education. About 45 percent of the children of tenant farmers and 56 percent 
of the children of farm owners were in 4-H Clubs. An analysis of family income 
level and 4-H Club enrollment gave these averages for 3 groups of 14 states 
each: 


Lowest. 


Pereenfat* •! 
farm tkiUrtm 
in *-B anh 


Middle ^ 

Highest m 

An sn^ysis of participation in home demonstration work indicated only 
smau diSerences between participants and non-participants. The socio- 
eranoimc status of participants was somewhat higher than that of the women 
who drd not participate. GeneraUy, slighUy more farm famUies in the average 
^ \ socioeconomic segments than of relatively disadvantaged 

fam families in the same areas are partidpating in estension work. 

W nunonty groups and the farm laborers and famaies are the most neg- 
neglected because the programs of the 
STw Ki' f primarily at stable fa^Ues. Many 

tivities Ann' ^o not have the resources to partidpate in ac- 

.0 improve famDy living conditions. Gibson thought more 
IT P"^ried to reach additional segmeL of the 

population without denymg service to those who now use it" 

emTo^Jt 'riucational interests of 1,017 farm op- 

erators-* revealed that they were as highly interested in learning about many 

cme jSm SwSiTrfw'iSpom os'Sa,'^^ RciieKnt Lian-In- 

p. 12; and Charte P. Loomis Sid J. 

Hall, 1950, p. 663 *** SoetaJ Systems, New York: Prentice- 

« Duane L. Gibson, “The Clientele of the ApriniTtssw,! !:•_* - c . .. 
Agricultural E^rimcnt Station Quarterly BuDetC Vol. 2^ 

Labor in Ammean Agrievllure, Report of the Prerideat’« r«e« ’ • ’ • iltpai^ 

WasMogton: U. S. Covnnmrat PWatiag ODke, IMl p. m °° 

** Leagass, op. eU., p. 6. ’ ' 
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essentially social or education subjects as those prunardy economic m con ent 
The level of interest was not always in proportion to its application to tto 
own particular situation. Interest varied among the different of 
areas! geographical areas, age, tenure 

status, and size of farm. Education and acres of cropland farmed seemed o 

community life was frequently mentioned. 

rural churches and guidance from rural churdies, ^ 

portunity for youth, better recreation, and better rural schools. 

SttMMARY 

In summary it can be said that the ®^^mri^s o” st 

portant part of the adult education movemmt m th W 

of organization, financial support, Suction in ratal areas of the 

clientele, it has the largest program of adul 

programs give much en^P^aeU 

cational phases of the extension progr^ ^ agricultural 

with vocational objectives. Traditionally, “ Uy develop- 

production, but the trend is toward greater emphasj^i on — X 

meat, rural family Uving, international understandm^ puMl^ P 

lems, and economL. More attention is bemg given to the developm 
leadership through democratic procedures. trainine in the social 

Count! exteuLn -rkers need more ^ucatmn^nnd^« 

sdences and in techmques of dealing with p gr . • needs are limit- 
objectives. County extension workers' programs and activities 

mg their eSectiveness in developmg and ^ ^ ^ the economy. Fi- 

that deal with international understanding, are needed for the 

■nancial assistance and more administrative *5rnmDetence in these areas. 

individuals who are willmg to study to ™P'’“'Xtv°extension workers in 260 of 
Replies were received from one or workers at the time 

the 263 sample counties. Two counties did programs 

of the surve!. Workers in three coimfe mdira^^^^ 

or activities dealing with internabonal understanomg ^ economy, and in three 
democracy, or understanding and t n,e other 255 counties 

other counties the agents did not reply to this qu • „ jlMcWnr Rood 

“ Gladys Gallup, The ESatiemtss cj Ik Bcmi (Mimeograpli), 

People end in ileeiing thne Need,, Waahmgtoa U.S.DJt.. Ml 
>9M,p.5. 
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one or more coimty workers incHcated that the program contained activities 
related to the three areas. In about eighty percent of the counties more than 
one agent reported activities related to fte three areas. Eight home demon- 
stration agents and 27 county agents indicated that there were no activities 
relating to the three areas. Generally more programs and activities relating to 
the three areas are carried on in county home demonstration programs than in 
agricultural programs. The presence or absence of activities related to the three 
areas does not appear to be associated with the degree of nirality or the level of 
living in the county. 

Joseph L. Matthews, In Charge 
Educational Research Section, 
Division of Field Studies and Trainmg 
Extension Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Chapter 4: 

GENERAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND 
COOPERATIVES 


i Prograrns of general farmers’ organiaations and cooperative 

are thought to be econotmc m purpose, others are known to the genei^ publi 
only m terms of their ,»ht.cal unplications. Each of these organisations; how 
ever, attempts to mvolve the greatest possible number of farm people in ai 
understandmg of the economy and society of which these economic and polit 
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ical activities are a necessary part. The effective educational techniques by 
which farm organizations seek to involve farm people m their 
to help or encourage farm people to believe that they have, or c^n ^abd 

opinions on and an understanding of. aU community, state, “tional. and mter- 

national issues concerning the economy and the J ° f''^rfkrnss all these 
part; (2) to convince farm people that it is them obligataon to " aU thes 

issues and it is their right to express them °P“’““ P'’'’*'"’^! 2?ik™ssionof 
provide opportimities for, and provide assistance m e “S™ oninions to all 
these issui and to provide channels for communicatmg them opmions to all 

other sectors of the sodety. rmlain each of the major farmers’ 

This chapter wiU attempt to The description will be 

organizations in as brief and graphic ^ by means of which ed- 

focused upon the organized iannels j J^^e the educational 

ucational processes operate, ^e ^ P ^ educational tech- 

programs which flow through these chaiind 

niques used by the different the fact that a conservative 

The reader’s attention should be (^^jaercnt American farm famUies 
estimate shows that a mmimum of 3.(W organizations dUcussed in 

are members of one or more of the foM J j|oras per state and the 

this chapter. Tables 1 and 2 8”’® ° oreanizations are of the state’s farm 
proportion members of the general fa JS ^ of their membership and 
population. The vast inajority organizations. Because of this, ideas 

are loyal to the avowed objectives of communication of the farm 

which travel through the b ccorded to other agencies which 

organizations meet a receptivity . ^o^ of the same issues, ideas, and 

seek to involve farm people m a consioera 

purposes. 
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one or more county workers indicated that the program contained activities 
related to the three areas. In about eighty percent of the counties more than 
one agent reported activities related to the three areas. Eight home demon- 
stration agents and 27 county agents indicated that there were no activities 
relating to the three areas. Generally more programs and activities relating to 
the three areas are carried on in county home demonstration programs than in 
agricultural programs. The presence or absence of activities related to the three 
areas does not appear to be associated with the degree of nirality or the level of 
living in the county, 

Joseph L. Matthews, In Charge 
Educational Research Section, 
Division of Field Studies and Trainmg 
Extension Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Chapter 4: 

GENERAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND 
COOPERATIVES 


e some o e programs of general farmers’ organizations and cooperatives 
are t ought f® c economic in purpose, others are known to the general public 
o y in terms o their political implications. Each of these organizations, how- 
ever, atternpts to involve the greatest possible number of farm people in an 
un erstan g of the economy and society of which these economic and polit- 
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Table 2 

The Ratio Between Number of Members of General Farm Organizations and 
Farm Population 15 Years of Age and Older, by Stale* 


Sute 

Total membetslup 

Farm Boresn 

Grange 

Fanners’ Union 

Less than 10 percent 
Virginia 

2.S 

1.8 

0.4 

0.3 

Louisiana 

2.8 

2.8 

— 

— 

Mississippi 

3.4 

3.4 

— 

— 

•West Virginia 

4.6 

4.3 

0.3 

— 

South Carolina 

4.7 

3.S 

1.2 

— 

Tftxa? , ^ 1 

q A 

A ft 

n 0 



ERRATUM 

An erroneous impression may be gained from the membership data shown 
in Table 1, page 82, and Figure 1, page 85. The Farm Bureau data represent 
family memberships and not total individual unit members. The Grange a 
are on an individual unit basis, and the Farmers’ Union data are stated both 
on a family and individual unit basis. 


Michigan 

13,9 

8.1 

4.9 

0.9 

Nevada 

14.4 1 

14.4 

— 

— 

Arkansas. . . 

15.1 

9.6 

0.2 

2.3 

Utah 

15.8 ! 

12.6 

— 

3.2 

Minnesota . 

17.8 

12.5 

0.7 

4.6 

Wyoming. 

19.1 

15.4 

3.7 

— 

20 to 29.9 percent 

Nebraska . 

20.2 

2.9 

0.5 

16.8 

Indiana. . . 

21.6 

20.3 

1.3 

— 

U^ifomia. . 

23.3 

13.5 

9.8 

2.1 

Idaho . . 

24.5 

10.8 

11.6 

Iowa . . 

24.6 

23.5 

0.6 

0.5 

UrcRon... 

25.2 

3.1 

18.9 

3.2 

24.2 

^ulh Dakota 

26.0 

1.6 

0.2 

lUinoLs. . 

28.3 

26.9 

1.4 

O.I 

Uhio . . . 

29.1 

8.3 

20.7 

59.9 percent 

31.1 

2.5 

26.8 

1.8 

7.9 

24.1 

21.1 
33.0 

9.0 

l^Ansas. . 

31.7 

18.4 

5.4 

tJklahomn 

33.3 

8.4 

1 0.8 

Worsdo 

35.9 

5.8 

9.0 

Montana . 

36-3 

1.3 

2.0 

New Jersey 

43.7 

10.3 

24.4 
30.8 

34.5 

New York 

48,6 

17.8 


Vermont. 

52.2 

17.7 





Table 1 

Memberships in General Partners* Organizaliotts, November^ 1951 





Fanners' 

' Union 

Stite 

Farm Bums 

Gnnze 

Families 

Total 

members 

Total 

1.452,210 

857,009 

185,104 

462,760 

Alabama 

61,193 

— 

325 

812 

Arizona 

3,362 

— 

— 1 

— 

Arkansas 

49,019 

798 

10,750 

26,875 

California 

61,279 

44,586 

— 

— 

Colorado 

7,626 

11,788 

11,100 

27,750 

Connecticut 

8,648 

30,420 

— 

— 

Delaware 

760 

UJKKL 

2,153 

_ 

— 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey 

New York 


North Dakota..; K’VrX 

Ohio.. . 

Okhhonu...; 

Ptnns)-l™h 

Rhode Island , 5?1 

South Carolina 

grulh Dakota . , 

Tennessee... 

Tejas. 40,001 

Utah 50,000 

Vermont 6,425 

Vif^^inla 9,422 

\Vashin;*ton 8,762 

'Vest Virginia ■' 

"W.^in ”.«0 

'V>-Qml*>r 29,578 


38,989 

2,829 

.aau 

oaa 

1,242 

1,888 

12,300 

30,750 

7,956 

1,426 

18,250 

45,625 

1,406 

— 

— 

— 

4,869 

33,344 

— 

— 

8,819 

20,980 

3,100 

7,750 

82,902 

143,143 

— - 

— 

6,503 



325 

812 

58,025 

11,135 

— 

— 

8,752 



37,800 

94,500 

58,978 

147,524 

425 

1,062 

30,852 

2,789 

35,600 

89,000 

4,953 

30,650 

2,100 

5,250 

521 

80,688 

— 

— 

3,259 

7,977 

— 


14,693 

4,836 

— 

— 

2,776 

359 

16,500 

41,250 

40,001 

504 

475 

1,188 

50,000 

2,292 

1,700 

4,250 

6,425 



650 

1,625 

9,422 

19,051 

— 

— 

8,762 

2,202 

550 

1,375 

4,681 

50,942 

1,400 

3,500 

11,620 

941 

— 

* — 

29,578 

3,495 

8,300 

20,750 

5,944 

1,443 

— 
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Tabix 2 

The Ratio Between Number of Members of General Farm Organizations and 
Farm Population 15 Years of Age and Older, by Slate* 


SUte 

ToUl membenhip 

Farm Bureau 

Grange 

Farmers* Union 

l«ss than 10 percent 

Virgmia 

2.S 

1.8 

0.4 

0.3 


2.8 

2.8 



— 


3.4 

3.4 



— 


4.6 

4.3 

0.3 

— 


4.7 

3.S 

Hu 



5.4 

4.8 



Missouri 

6.0 

5.5 


BB 


6.2 

5.9 



Arizona 

6.8 

6.8 

— 

— 

Florida 

7.2 

7.2 

— 

— 

North Carolina 

1 8.0 

6.7 

1.3 

— 

Georgia 

1 8.4 

8.4 

— 

— 

New Mexico 

i 9.0 

8.0 

— 

1.0 

10 to 19.9 percent 

Kentuckv. . . 

10.0 

10.0 

_ 



Alabama’ 

10.3 

10.2 


0.1 

Maryland 

10.7 

8.1 

2.6 

— 

Wisconsin . . 

11.1 

6.0 

0.9 

4.2 

Delaware 

12.0 

3.1 

8.9 

— 

Pennsvlvama. . . 

13.1 

0.1 

13.9 

— 

Michiean ... 

13.9 

8.1 

4.9 

0.9 

Nevada 

14.4 

14.4 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

15.1 

9.6 

0.2 1 

2.3 

Utah. . . 

15.8 

12.6 

— 

3.2 

Minnesota. i 

17.8 

12.5 


4.6 

Wyonm^^... ' 

19.1 

15.4 

3.7 

— 

20 to 29.9 percent 

Nebraska. . 

20.2 

2.9 

0.5 

16.8 

Indiana. . 

21.6 

20.3 

1.3 

— 

t^iiomia... 

23.3 

13.5 

9.8 

— 

Idaho . . 

24.5 

10.8 

11.6 

2.1 

Iowa. 

24.6 

23.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Orecon 

25.2 

3.1 

18.9 

3.2 

South Dakota. 

26.0 

1.6 

0.2 

24.2 

Illinois. 

28.3 

26.9 

1.4 


t)hio. . 

29.1 

31.1 

8.3 

20.7 

0.1 

percent 

2.5 

26.8 

1.8 

7.9 

24.1 

21.1 

33.0 

9.0 

i^nsas 

31.7 

18.4 

5.4 

Oklahoma. . 

33.3 

8.4 

0.8 

t^Iorado. . 

35.9 

5.8 

9.0 

Montana 

36.3 

1.3 

2.0 


43.7 

10.3 

24.4 

New York.... 

48.6 

17.8 

30.8 

_ 

Vermont 

52.2 

17.7 

34.5 
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Table 2 — Concluded 


60 percent or over 
North Dakota. . . 

Maine 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts. . . 
New Hamphsire . 
Rhode Island 


Total membership 

Fsrm Bureau 

Grange 

Farmers’ Union 

62.2 

5.3 


56.9 

73.9 

— 

73.9 

— 

81.0 

17.9 

63.1 

— 

86.0 

8.1 

77.9 

— 

111.2 

14.2 

97.0 

— 

143.7 

41.7 

102.0 

— 


rroe j • ^ ‘^^“ering ways these organizations count memberships it 

p . .. using farm population as a base would give the truest equation. 
Relative strengths per state are readily ascertained from this table. 

fraternal, educational, and local community type of organization.' Figure 1 is 
presente ^ as a preface to the discussion of how the charmeis of communication 
function m terms of adult education. 

The hierarchical organization of the Grange is established by the fact that 
degrees. The first four degrees are conferred 
^ Granges; the Fifth Degree is conferred by Pomona Granges, 
Thi«i State, and the Seventh Degree by the National Grange. 
whirH A 1 relationships provides the organizational machineiy by 

Inis 'L"'" Subordinate and Pomona Granges to state 

the channel Granges to the national convention. It also provides 

assist T/ ' by which each higher level in the organization 

as fraternal ^ whole order. Jurisdictions are absolute in so far 

cational anrl" I fbey are completely democratic in so far as edu- 

dIv clear in ft “ activities are concerned. This will be made am- 

zations and activUieT'"^ desaiptions of each type or level of Grange organi- 

the Grance iwp Grange— The Subordinate Granges are the basic units of 
Mer^Zl -V units of the Grange 

they are the aremc '^,®'^ber. Together with the Pomonas, 

eration at stitf* the basic issues of rural life which receive consid- 

Gmnges are til " conventions are first discussed. Subordinate 

scn’e Inadditift °^S®nizations which State and National Granges 

bu! rigS” r^u* ^ 

its members or for Promotes nny program which is considered good for 

(which are own officers 

controls its own affairs in Sro"*''* by the National Grange) and 

ideas and assUtanr^ « • i matters. The Subordinate Grange receives 

• C. w T '^P^'^n^enting them from its Pomona, State and National 

The Grange, Friend of Ot Farmer, Washington: The National Grange, 
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Granges, but outside of following the ritualistic requirements of the. national 
fraternal order of which it is automatically a part, it carries on its activities in 
its own way. It must have the prescribed ofBcers but may appoint any commit- 
tees and initiate any activities whidi it deems necessary or desirable. 

It is in the so-called “lecture period” of each Subordinate Grange meeting 
that the chief educational activities are carried on. With the exception of the 
Master, and many would not make this exception, the Lecturer is the most 


CRANCC FARMERS UNION 



FARM BUREAU eoeFCRATlVCS 



Fig. 1. Organizational charts for the Grange, Fanners' Union, Farm Bureau, and 
Operatives. 

“»^rtant officer in the Subord^te Grange. Other than the official busine^ 
which must be transacted, the ptograms of the lecture period are planned and 
staged by the Lecturer. These programs are part educational, part entertam- 
part inspiration, part recreation.* The Lecturer may have assistants or 
®ay involve a number of individuals or sub-groups in planning and conducting 
Pfograms, but is himself or herself the chief educational officer of the Subor- 
dinate Grange. Meetings are generally held every two weeks and each meeting 
IS generally dedicated to one theme. Members come prepar^ to participate m 
pGup or panel discussions, essays, talks, or debates on a specific topic, t times, 
but not usuaUy, an outside speaker is heard. The more universal practice is 

•Craaie BanMmk, Washinstoa: The National GranEC, 1948, pp. 6-10. 
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to utilize members as the participants and the good Lecturer involves, over a 
year’s time, as many different members as possible. 

All Juvenile Granges are under the jurisdiction of the Subordinate Granges. 
Most of them meet at the same time and at the same place, in a separate room, 
as the Subordmates which sponsor them. Some Juvenile Granges, however, 
meet at separate times and places, often in schoolhouses. The structure of the 
Juvenile Grange is the same as that of the suhordinate; it has the same pre- 
e o cers, its members pay dues, and it has an impressive ceremony of 
1 own. every way it is a training place for future Grangers and future citi- 
^ ®rship is restricted to those between the ages of five and fourteen 
to membership in the Subordinate Grange 
OTmiV-TJa Juvenile Grange. Programs are adapted to this age 

Subortoe Grange designates one of its members as Patron or Ma- 
Tt-nA^ ^ Juvem e Grange, who in addition to affordmg general supervision, 
renders speaal assistance to the educational officer. 

of PnL«”^r “ members of Subordinate Granges can be members 

tion to membf>r«K* ^ Pomona Grange are eligible for dec- 
or aonroved hv Pomona Grange. Each must, however, be nominated 

each Pomoni Cra ° members of his Subordinate. The jurisdiction of 

of each Pomona ^ SWgraphic, generally covering a county. It is the duty 

in the social eA Subordinate Granges under its jurisdiction 

It ^terests of the Order, Re- 

pcciaUy the lecture strengthened and mcreased, es- 

prescribed organized exactly like a Subordinate Grange. The 

cational officer as in^ie Lecturer is the same important edu- 

tional responsibilitv nf j Grange. He or she, however, has the addi- 

in the jurisdiction of the P assistance to Subordinate Lecturers 

Subordmates and Ponintir. Subordinates. The major differences between 
Grangers and th^ir « • . members of all Pomonas are mature 

horhood or community ITe^s^Th^P^™'^ n * ™'‘" 

““™“/“borfhatesmeet e^™ZwSr ““ 

year, but man/hlve atkinoir^^ r delegate convention a 

uties, Lecturers and nf>t coherences, institutes, or workshops for Dep- 
State Granges are ®“''”'J“ate and Pomona officials. The 

Masters and their wiv^and '"'''=5 °r husbands, all past 

Granges. * elegates el«:ted from Subordinate and Pomona 

for Subordinate an?p^^ Grange are the same as those prescribed 

subordinate and Pomona Granges. The State Lecturer as the chief educn- 
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tional ofScer, however, functions in quite a different role, namely that of ren- 
dering leadership and assistance to Subordinate and Pomona Lecturers and 
their programs. Some outstanding examples of how this role is played will be 
presented in the next chapter. 

While the official body of the State Grange convention is composed only of 
voting delegates, many other Subordinate and Pomona officials attend in order 
to participate in conferences, workshops, or** associations” composed of those 
who hold similar offices in Subordinate and Pomona Granges. All candidates 
for the Sixth Degree must be present for part of the convention because only 
State Granges can confer this Degree. Many other Grangers attend to hear the 
programs and observe the procedures. Approximately 1,200 were in attendance 
at the 1951 New York State Convention, and more than 1,000 at the 1951 
Ohio State Convention. 

At state conventions, resolutions are passed which become the policies of 
the orgamzation, and broad statements are formulated which reflect attitudes 
on economic, social, and even political issues. Such statements and resolutions 
are published in official organs, quite often in separate bulletins or leaflets, and 
through these instruments and the State Lecturers, travel down the organi- 
zation’s channels of communication to become program materials for Subordi- 
nate and Pomona Granges. 

^ The National Grange . — ^The National Grange held its 85th National Conven- 
tipn in November, 1951. This convention is a delegate body, the voting members 
bemg the State Masters and their wives. Like State Grange conventions the 
National Grange is attended by hundreds, many times by thousands of other 
Grangers. The conventions are generally in constant working session for nine 
or ten days, during which time the work of all Grange states and of all officers 
and standing committees is reviewed. The address of the National Master is 
and considered, and resolutions are passed. Conferences of various state 
officers are held in which ideas are exchanged and debated. In terms of education 
and educational processes, the whole field of agriculture, rural life, and public 
Issues is considered by various committees and finally by the delegates. The 
ideas presented, conclusions reached, and statements formulated travel back 
down organizational channels to State, Pomona, and Subordinate Granges, 
^here most of them originated. 

In addition to the Journal of Proceedings, two major pronouncements, the 
address of the National Master, and the Resolutions passed by the convention 
are issued for the consideration of the general public. These might very well be 

escribed as the statesmen's pronouncements of the Grange. They ea wi ^ 
foreign policies and all important intemaUonal issues, with domestic economic 
and policies, with broad agricultural problems and issues, with national 
^elfare and public ethics. All such statements, even the address of the National 
Master, are winnowed by committees and in open delegate session and fii^y 
orystalUzed by an orderly and democratic process. None of these statements is 
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an ^ict to subsidiary units of the Grange; the impact and final influence de- 
c upon the extent to which they influence the programs and activities 
of Subordinate and Pomona Granges and influence the opinions, attitudes, and 
behavior of mdividuals. The fact, however, that members are loyal to and 
proud of their membership in the Grange makes them especially receptive to 
the intent and purposes of all such statements. Thus, they are led to consider 
many broad issues to which their otherwise busy lives would keep them from 
givmg attention. ^ 


THE FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION 


“ 1»02. reached its height in membership 
steadilv in between then and 1920, and has inaeased 

l^ alL^tT .” ? ‘“'=- Until 1913, the Union 

it did hv thnt't^' eouthem (Cotton Belt) farmers’ organization, although 
West and strength in Kansas and Nebraska in the Middle 

IhtTo nWatr“. ” f" North Carolina at that time was the 

South aS KanJ. •“ North Carolina in the 

fifty percent of all 'braska in the Middle West contributed more than 
slren«h “ the Uni^h N^Uonal Union. Since 1920 the center of 

The Union . 2 “ *0 Uooot Plains,* 

However it has fratern^ order but quite early abandoned all ritual, 

to education and coopeLIL^lhe U attention 

lish justice and apply the Gold^ ^r-"! “"‘n,**’ ““‘i’’' 

with "Educatinn »» “r • widely used sjTitbol is a triangle, 

ganization" in the cenuSe 

nels of commuS'^n°n ‘^O'^i’.^'^re 1, the reader can see the normal chan- 
the state and nationil i'"” flow from local and county unions to 

to farmer members An national and state unions down 

members to the purnosK acquamted with the strong loyalty of fanner 

not understand the creat of their general class organizations may 

The flow over these cha ^ these educational channels provide, 

unions to state and natin"*/’ wough the delegates from local and county 
opinions and attitudes process by which farmers' 

policies. The flow back Hnw tu carefully formulated organization 

these polic>' and opinion ‘ 

and state offices provide tK ” ^ow of aids which the national 

processes of the organizations™'^^” channels are the basic educational 

since Ihc Pwrimcs“re”no't'mw^''“ Urange 

^ escribed as specifically as in a fraternal order. 


*r I P T * ui a xiaicfiiat uiuvs. 

Chapler 29. ^ SLilu, New York: Alfred Knopf, 1949, 
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Because of this there is less surety in communications, but there is greater op- 
portunity to by-pass organization machinery and communicate directly from 
national and state levels to local and county organizations. 

The Local Union . — The National Union Constitution prescribes that five 
farm families can petition for a local charter.® There were in 1951, 7,000 local 
unions with a dues-paying membership of 185,000. This figure does not, how- 
ever, measure the membership strength of the organization because all members 
° dues-paying family, fourteen years of age and over, are also members of 
e Fanners’ Union. Family members are specifically recorded and counted in 
e prorationing of delegates in other oOScial affairs of the organization. As will 
. ^ later, they are all involved in the work of the Union and all served by 
registered membership of the Union is approximately 

The local union does not have a formal educational ofiBcer such as the Lec- 
urer m the Subordinate Grange, but always has a chairman of the educational 
program, usually one of the elected officers. Quite often a program or “action” 
coi^ittee is appointed to guide and stimulate educational activities. On this 
action committee is the educational director, the cooperative director, the legis- 
a ive director, and the regularly elected officers. The amount and effectiveness 
0 the educational activities of the local union depend on this important com- 
mittee. 

The local union meets once a month and attempts to operate as a complete 
community organization, including in its program of activities not only educa- 
ron, but recreation, entertainment, cooperative business, and community im- 
provement projects. Each local union has a junior division. The educational 
ector is responsible for the junior program and may divide the juniors into 
Wo^ or three groups, each with a sponsor or leader. As will be seen in the fol- 
owing chapter, the educational programs in some junior divisions are exceed- 
8 y well planned and carried out. Awards are made for specific attainment, 
c junior being given the merit title of “Torch Bearer” after completing a 
r^cribed amount of project work. He is also awarded a $1,000 life insurance 
^ with a year’s premium paid at the end of his first year of approved work, 
succeeding year he can earn one-half of the annual premium by completing 

approved projects. 

ounty Unions . — ^Any three organized local unions may petition for a county 
lat Once a coimty union is formed, it becomes a sponsor and stimu- 

although not an organic supervisor, of all local imions. The county union 
the ^ wsists in organizing additional local unions in the county. Because 
^^ion’s membership is larger and because it represents a larger geo- 
Prisec'^ it can and does sponsor more of the cooperative business cnter- 
tive coimty-wide improvement projects. Its program and coop^- 

^ectors use and assist their counterparts in the local unions in carrying 

^oohfoT Farmers Union Locals, p. 2. 
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out many union and community projects. There were in 1951, 400 county unions. 
In North Dakota every county in the state has a county union. 

Stale Unions.— A state union may be formed when there are as many as 
5,000 dues-paying members of local or county unions within a state. There 
were in 1951, 20 state and territorial unions. 

The strongest state union is in North Dakota, and its organization and pro- 
gram of activities therefore best illustrate the relations of a state union with 
local and county unions in one direction, and with the national union in the 
other direction. 

North Dakota has 38,000 members, approximately twenty percent of all the 
dues-paying Union members of the United States. It has 450, or about 
percent of all local unions. In some counties as many as ninety percent of all 
farmers belong to the Union. The members of the N. Dakota State Union own 
a great deal of cooperative business property, filling stations, grain elevators 
and other storage facilities, lumber yards, etc. Since the purpose here is to de- 
scribe only the educational program of this State Union, only descriptions of 
those properties in terms of their educational functions are presented. There 
are two substantial buildings at Jamestown, the State Headquarters, the Cen- 
tral Office and Conference Building, and the Insurance-Radio Bunding The 
State Union also owns a camp near Jamestown. 

The Central Office-Conference building has an auditorium, equipped for 
sound movies which seats 500; a dormitory which accommodates 40 persons; 
a kitchen and dining room, and a library. Many conferences, usually five days 
m length, Monday through Friday, use these facilities. Such meetings include 
mem er conferences, usually men and women separately, junior conferences, 
and county and local officers’ conferences. These conferences are held to discuss 
1^1 organization and program techniques, cooperatives and other businesses, 
ut t ey give much time to discussing the problems of agriculture, problems of 
° _f.^ sectors of the national economy, and national and international issues. 

ive camp conferences are held eadi year, generally for youth and/or women. 
1 he average attendance per camp conference is 90 and the period, two weeks. 

ese camps are efficiently organized and conducted, with a camp director, a 
camp manager, a recreational director, camp instructors, camp cooks, camp 
secretary dean of boys and dean of girls. These staff members aU assist in a 
group ea^ ers ip program and the camp instructors direct regularly scheduled 
class or discussion groups. 

_ TJe radio director conducts a thirty-minute program from 7:00 to 7:30 A.M. 
SIX days a week, the programs consisting of United Press and Northwest News 
u ^ Bulletin.” A wide range of topics, from Farmers’ Union news 

^ United Nations and other world news and issues, are discussed. 
The director of the radio program is also editor of the North Dakota Farmers* 
t^ien Aclwn Bulletin. This bulletin b sent each month to the 3,500 action 
officials and is primarily designed to aid local and county unions in planning 
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and conducting programs. The official organ of the State Union, The Norlh 
Dahola Union Farmery is sent to all members twice a month, most of whom 
also receive the Grain Terminal Association Union Heraldy a monthly magazine. 

The Educational Division of the State Union renders personal service to 
county and local unions by way of appearing on programs, and almost every- 
one at headquarters from the two field men and six field women to the state 
president, participates in this type of service. This division also circulates dis- 
cussion materials, songs, skits, and reference materials. It has built up a small, 
carefully selected library of books, bulletins, and clippmgs from which loans 
are made free of charge, except postage, to any member of the Union anywhere 
in the state. These materials together with program outlines and suggestions 
on content materials carried in the Action Bulletin are all designed to help in 
the educational program of the organization. 

The National Union. — The National Fanners* Union is composed of all mem- 
bers of local, county, state and territorial xmions. Most members are, of course, 
mejnbers of each type of subsidiary, but need not be, for individual member- 
ship is direct. All those members of families who are listed as dues-paying mem- 
bers ate also direct members of the National Union. As indicated by the organi- 
zation chart (Figure 1), there are a number of subdivisions of the National 
Union — state and territorial unions, county unions, and local unions. State 
and territorial unions ace the first subdivisions below the National Union. As 
was seen earlier, state unions consist of 5,000 or more dues-paying members. 
Territorial imions are found in those states or combinations of states which 
have fewer than 5,000 dues-paying members. Territorial unions are under the 
direct jurisdiction and are served directly by the National Union. Unlike state 
unions they do not have the right to regulate their own dues and fees or to 
regulate the dues and fees of the local unions in their areas. Groups of states 
may be designated as a state union and are known as a division. 

The governing body of the National Farmers* Union is the Board of Direc- 
tors, composed of all presidents of state unions. The President and First Vice- 
President are elected by the delegates at the biennial national convention. 
Other vice-presidents may be appointed, and the Secretary-Treasurer and an 
Executive Board of five members constitute the Board of Directors. The Presi- 
dent and First Vice-President are also full voting members of the Executive 
Board. 

Delegates to the biennial convention are allotted on the basis of one to each 
5,000 (or major fraction thereof) voting members in each state union, and one 
to each territorial union. In addition all members of the Board of Directors, 
the President and First Vice-President may be delegates. Delegate votes may 
be divided into fractions and distributed among as many persons as is desired. 
The National Union pays the expenses of one voting delegate for each 5,000 
members. Thus the actual participating body at the convention may be quite 
The number of voting delegates at this time is approximately 80. The 
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Board of Directors must meet once a year and may meet oftener; the Executive 
Board must meet quarterly and may meet oftener. 

Preceding each national convention, a Relations Committee of from seven 
to nme members, appointed by the President, meets in a session of four or five 
days to consider the great volume of resolutions submitted by state, county, 
and local unions, and even by individual members. Any member of the Union 
may appear before the Resolutions Committee or may speak on the floor of the 
convention. The convention proper is in se^ion for four days. 

The resolutions adopted and the broad policy statements formulated by the 
national convention deal with everything deemed good for the organization 
itself, but go far beyond this. They are pronouncements of all kinds on agri- 
cultural and rural life issues and on domestic and international issues. Just as 
they originated and were discussed in state, county, and local unions before 
they came to the national convention, so do they become program materials 
for meetings of these subdivisions following the national convention. Delegates 
in attendance at the convention and the National Union headquarters staff 
are prime promoters of the educational follow-up of the national convention. 
^ The services of the national headquarters’ staff are predominantly educa- 
tional. Thwe services are implemented by the Fanners’ Union offices in Denver 
and Washington, by the publication of an official house organ, the Nofionol 
Union Farmer, which goes monthly to each member family, by a Weehly Report, 
two copies of which go to each local, by an action leaflet mailed to program 
committee of local and county unions, and by a number of other published 
program aids. Not only the National Educational Director, but also practically 
all members of the staff including the legislative representatives in Washmgton 
^d the President, personaUy assist all subdivisions of the Union with their 
i^tional program. Special institutes, workshops, and camps are conducted, 
faffed, and subsidized to train state, county, and local union leaders and 
^ ucational directors. In these institutes and workshops, educational tech- 
niques as well as source and content materials are developed. The following 
apter will describe some of these contents and techniques of education. 

THE AMERICAN PARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

The American Farm Bureau Federation was founded in 1919; its thirty-third 
annual convention was held in December, 1951. It was formed as a federation 
Farm Bureaus which were already in operation. The first 
of the State F^erations was organized in Missouri in 1915. Other State Bureaus 
organized early were in West Virginia, New York, California, Minnesota, and 
Vermont. Th^ flve, plus seven other states, were invited by the New York 
State Federation to meet in Ithaca, New York, in February, 1919 to consider 
the formation of a national federation. This meeting was followed, nine months 
later, by a meeting in Chicago of twenty-nine states.* The American Farm 
» 0. M. Kile, The Farm Bureau ifatement. New YorkiThe Macmillian Co., 1921, Chapter 9. 
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Bureau Federation was launched at that meeting, on November 14, 1919. Its 
membership has increased steadily since that time and at the time of its 33rd 
convention stood at 1,452,410. Because Farm Bureau membership is alyrays 
that of a family, it is conservative to estimate that its participants number well 
over three million farm people. 

The following skeleton organizational chart, Figure 1, shows the way in which 
the American Farm Bureau Federation is built out of local, county, and state 
Bureaus and the organic relations of each of these levels to all others. 

The County Farm Bureaus . — ^The most universal local unit in Farm Bureau 
organization is the county Bureau. In many states there are, however, township 
or community Farm Bureaus, or local Farm Bureau centers. Early in its history, 
the county Farm Bureau was described as follows: “A county farm bureau is 
an association of people interested in rural affairs, which has for its object the 
development in the county of the most profitable and permanent system of 
agriculture, the establishment of community ideals, and of the well-being, 
prosperity, and happmess of the rural people, through cooperation with local, 
state, and national agencies in agriculture and hotoe economics.”^ 

This is a broad description of the way a typical Farm Bureau still functions. 
In many counties there are local Farm Bureau centers below the county units. 
These, however, are not organic subdivisions of the county Bureaus. Each town- 
ship or community Farm Bureau makes its own local program, discusses what- 
ever issues and problems it pleases, and conducts any local projects which it 
deems worthwhile. It is in no way regimented by the county Bureau. County 
Farm Bureaus are not delegate organizations built up from township or com- 
munity Farm Bureaus and, although the locals are accorded the privilege of 
nommating persons for election to the county Farm Bureau Board of Directors, 
the election of the members of the Board is in the open county convention. 

County Farm Bureaus came into existence in many different ways, a number 
of them having been organized before there were any state federations. They 
have tended to become more of one type over the years as they have been 
federated mto state organization, but each still has complete autonomy, except 
in such ways as it agrees with other county Bureaus in the state to perform 
certain functions. It must charge the dues agreed upon by the body of delegates 
to the state convention, must collect these prescribed dues and transmit to the 
state Bureau that share of each member’s dues prescribed by the state Bureau’s 
by-laws. Otherwise, it operates autonomously. Its county convention elects 
delegates to the state federation convention, and prepares, discusses, and sub- 
mits to that convention any resolutions which it desires to have adopted. 

In counties where there are township or other local Farm Bureaus, the county 
Bureau meets once each month; where there are no locals, it usually meets 
oftener. The county meetings are composed of all Farm Bureau members in 

’ M. C. Burritt, The County Agent and the Farm Bureau, Nev York: Harcourt Brace and 

Co., 1922, p. 213. 
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the county, each with equal privileges. The duties of the county Board of 
Directors and officers are prescribed by its own by-laws and are elocted for 
whatever terms and by whatever procedures specified in these by-laws. The 
only thing prescribed by the State Bureau is the number of voting delegates 
each county Bureau may seat in the state convention. 

In six states, laws require F^irm Bureaus as sponsoring organizations and In 
three other states the name “Farm Bureau” is mentioned in laws providing 
for extension work. In six additional states, laws require that Extension have 
some sponsoring “association of farmers” and in at least four of these, Farm 
Bureaus are these associations. These practices, some of them prescribed by 
state laws, carne into existence chiefly during the period of the first World War 
when the Agricultural Extension Service was being expanded rapidly and a 
drive was bemg made to organize farmers for an all-out production of food. 
In counties where membership is large, and especially where there are town- 
ship or other local bureaus, farm bureau personnel provides many voluntary 
project leaders for various educational activities. As will be seen later, in some 
states, ffiey have paid county workers of their own. In two states, Illinois and 
Iowa, Farm Bureaus provide approximately 40 and 20 percent respectively of 

total Agricultural Extension budgets. 

State Farm Bureaus.— The state Farm Bureaus are federations of county 
arm urwus. In the states organized early, the state Bureaus came into 
ttistence after a nmber of counties were already organized, but once state 
ur^us WCTC organized, they became the promoters of other county Bureaus. 

^ makes its own program and manages 

1 own airs, ts Board of Directors is elected at the annual convention by 
delegates from county Bureaus, and it is, therefore, a constitutional link as well 
^ M curative mk between county Bureaus and the American Farm Biueau 
i ederation. 

Because of the pronounced decentralization of the whole Farm Bureau system 

^ tteir form of organization 
nf limited space, a brief description of only one 

in 105:1 w * congest state Bureaus (Iowa) will be presented here. Iowa, 

.. in its S)9 counties, with a combined member- 

membership dues were $10 per family. From 
nrti ® Ken that there were ample funds to carry out its many 

f,* member’s dues, coUected by county Bureaus, $5 is re- 

m^ m ^e wunty and ^ is sent to the state Bureau. The state Bureau for- 
wards national dues of 75fi to the American Farm Bureau Federation. It is not 
e pu^se ere to esmbe any of the many business enterprises of this state 
desenbe only its educational work and policy-making pro- 

Pohdes are made hy the House of Delegates at the annual state convention, 
one repwsentative being elected at the annual convention from each of the 100 
county Farm Bureaus. (One county has two Farm Bureau organizations.) The 
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policies are formed from resolutions submitted from county Bureaus, reviewed, 
debated, and synthesized by a resolutions committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and submitted by this committee to the House of Delegates. Any Farm 
Bureau member in the state may appear before the resolutions committee and 
may speak on the convention floor, but cannot vote in either body. Once the 
resolutions are passed, they become the policies of the state organization and 
become part of the educational program of county Bureaus. The state conven- 
tion also decides what resolutions it wants to formulate and submit to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The chief educational services of the Iowa State Bureau are carried on by 
Organization, Research, and Information Departments. The organization De- 
partment, in addition to assisting in membership acquisition, supervising rec- 
ords and accounts and other organization chores, assists 81 county Farm 
Bureau field men and approximately 15,0CK) volunteer workers to carry on their 
promotional and educational programs. The Research Department works on 
problems and issues, the analysis of which provides information to leaders, 
members, and employees. It also maintains a reference library. The Information 
Department edits and distributes The Iowa Bureau, the official organ of the 
state Bureau, and two semi-weeklies, The Spokesman and The World, which 
provide news to daily and weekly nevr^apers in the state. Through the publica- 
tion of pamphlets and other types of releases, and through films and film strips, 
the state Bureau provides educational materials for use in county and local 
bureaus. Because of the dose relationship in the counties with Extension Service 
personnel who are carrying on programs of adult and youth education, these 
materials are made available to practically all communities in the state. 

American Farm Bureau Federation . — The American Farm Bureau is a fed- 
eration of state Farm Bureaus. Its stated purpose is “ to correlate and strengthen 
the State Farm Bureaus and similar state organizations of the several states in 
the national Federation; to promote, protect, and represent the business, eco- 
nomic, social and educational interests of the farmers of the nation; and to 
develop agriculture.”* Its “members” are State Farm Bureau Federations and 
State Agricultural Associations, its “associate members” are County Farm 
Bureaus and even individuals where no county Bureau exists, and its “affiliate 
members” are national organizations of farm women and farm youth. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is governed by a Board of Directors 
elected by the voting delegates at the national convention. This Board elects 
six of its members who, together with the President and First Vice-President, 
constitute an Executive Committee- The Board of Directors meets quarterly, 
the Executive Committee on call. 

The procedures of the national convention indicate the democratic methods 
by which policies are made and the opinions and ideas from the large member- 
ship are registered. Resolutions, many of which originated in county conven- 
tions, are sent to state conventions, and then are sent to the national cbn- 

• KUe, op. Cl/., p. 120. 
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vention resolutions committee well in advance of the annual meeting. The 
resolutions committee is in continuous session for four days before the con- 
vention meets and also part of the time during the convention. The results of 
the committee work are submitted on the opening day of the convention, 
and four days later are taken up one by one for thorough debate. Any del- 
egate may appear before the resolutions committee or debate resolutions on 
the^ floor of the convention. The Farm Bureau, therefore, believes that its 
policies are as nearly democratically derived as is humanly possible. Once 
adopted by the voting delegates of the convention, the resolutions govern 
the actions of \he Board of Directors, the Executive Committee, and all em- 
p oyees. More important, they become the publicly stated judgments and 

1 eas w ich then filter back down to all county Bureaus and members of the 
organization by means of educational programs. 

. ^d|l*tion to the educational processes which operate through the organ- 
izational machinery thus far described, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
pu is es Nation s Agriculture, a 24-page monthly magazine which goes to 
a mem ers, and ^e Official N ews Letter, a 4-page wedriy which goes to 30,000 
leaders. In addition to these, pamphlets and circulars, some of 
bulletins on public issues, are published and widely drcu- 
flnf! /tiA participation of officials in all kinds of public meetings, 

^ ^ conferences, institutes, and workshops are also educational 

In w J national organization. Examples of the contents and techniques 
of these educational activities will be discussed in the foUowing chapter. 

KATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARMER COOPERATIVES 

resen^^:!!!*^ ^uncU of Farmer Cooperatives is the national and public rep- 
state anH rpm polity-making organization for five thousand local, 

2 600 000 araers’ marketing and supplies cooperatives in which 

of 112 st-iiP participate. Membership in the Council itself is composed 
tional Coiinrtl ^°P®fatives, state councils and associates. The Na- 

"Tbe National Council seeks to 
body through by: (1) serving as a conference 

nrohlemc fLwA., i. .v Cooperative associations can solve then mutual 

individual 

acendes of policy; (2) advising the Congress and administrative 

txjol thpir pm niaintaimng and defending the right of farmers to 

on.Tp -"'1 operating ffieir cooperath-e 

inc of esspnf 1 f marketing of agricultural commodities or purchas- 

T through which fanner 

intematioml 1 ^ ^ Quickly and accurately of current national and 
e opments which affect the interests of farmers; and (5) pro- 

NitiScc^^rf Ct.<7^(rai,r«, Washington, D. C.: The 
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viding a forum through which farmer (^operatives may develop a better under- 
standing and a stronger bond of friendship.” 

Figure 1 describes graphically the operational structure of the Council of 
Farmers’ Cooperatives and its member organizations. A local cooperative nor- 
mally relates itself to the governing body through channels which follow hier- 
archical lines represented in this organization chart. A local cooperative may, 
however, have direct contact with the national office and does in fact receive 
direct assistance from the national office as well as from state councils or re- 
gional and state cooperatives. Each cooperative obtains membership in or 
affiliation with the National Council by submitting to the Council its articles 
of incorporation and by-laws and its marketing and purchasing agreements. 
These must meet the requirements of the by-laws of the Council. Each applicant 
must also satisfactorily answer a questionnaire supplied by the Council. After 
attaining membership, its participation in the Coimcil, both in financial obliga- 
tions and in delegate rights and responsibilities, is in accordance with its volume 
of business. The services it received will be made clear in the discussions of the 
National Council and state councils. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The National Council consists o! the delegates from its member cooperatives, 
Its governing body is composed of 53 Directors elected from its 17 Divisions, 
each Division being a state or regional federation of from 2 to 23 cooperative 
units. The Divbion nominates candidate to represent them, but election is by 
the delegates to the national convention. The Board of Directors elects the 
President, two Vice-Presidents, the Executive Secretary, the Treasurer, and 
the Executive Committee of the Council. The Executive Committee of 17 is 
composed of one member from each Division. The National headquarters staff 
is small, consisting of only the Executive Secretary, the Assistant Se<n-etary, 
the Attorney, the Secretary of the Farm Products and Supply Division and the 
Director of Information. 

It b at the annual convention that all Council policies are made. Chief items 
for the agenda come out of the deliberations of standing committees, each of 
which holds sessions at the time of the annual conference and sometimes addi- 
tional sessions between conferences. Rerommendations are referred to the con- 
ference Resolutions Committee, composed of the chairmen of the standing 
committees and a representative of each of the 17 Divisions. From the Resolu- 
tions Committee, th^ go to the delegate body for discussion and approval. 
Once approved, the resolutions become the policy of the Council. 

The educational work of the Coundl b its most important function, and 
while it naturally renders service to the business operation of cooperatives, its 
funclioa b basically educational and poUQ'-making. The function of the State 
Councils, of which there are 26, b also basically educational. Their educational 
work includes holding institutes for m^cr\dcc training clinics on operational 
problems, and constant counsel on all functions of member cooperaUves. They 
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hold meetings and conferences with county agents, vocational agricultural and 
veterans’ training teachers, and other operators of and specialists in adult edu- 
cation techniques. Recently, special emphasis is being placed on youth educa- 
tion by member cooperatives. 

The relations and cooperation of the Council with the American Institute of 
Cooperation is so close that in educational programs they are almost one. The 
Institute purpose is to promote research and disseminate information concern- 
ing cooperation. This work has particular reference to the economic, social and 
legal phases of cooperation. The American Institute of Cooperation is the chief 
educational agency and the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives functions 
as a national conference and action agency for the farmers’ cooperative move- 
ment. 


More than one-half of some 10,000 farmers’ cooperatives in the United States 
are affiliated with the Council in ways that have been briefly described here, 
^e most consistent channel of communication between farmers’ cooperatives 
IS the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. By means of its annual na- 
tional conference and committee deliberations, policy statements are formu- 
ate out of and on the basis of issues and ideas sent up through its channels 
of communication with cooperatives all over the country. By word of mouth 
of those who participate in the conference and by publications, especially the 
nnua ^ roceedings and The Blue Book, these policies are relayed to member 
cooperativer and individual farmers. By means of The Woshineton Situolion, a 
mimeograp ed bulletin, The Legislalive Digest, issued while Congress is in 
session, news releases, various Information Pamphlets, and through radio pro- 
ems, these policies are given more frequent and wider publicity. The State 
ounci s, wor mg constantly and more intimately with member cooperatives 
an o er farmer groups and educational agencies, are the grass roots 

en^ of ffie channels of communication and education. 
linv/Kai shown in the organization chart, the next typical 

^ ational Councils are State Councils and regional and state 
^ ^ iocal cooperatives. The diversity of types of local 

pera ives is so great that no attempt is made here to describe them. The 
fi tK cooperatives are also quite different one from the other, and 

the most part engaged chiefly in economic activities. State 

♦h av ^ ^^^tional in purpose. A brief desaiption of one of 

them OVi^onsm) is presented below. 

1 if Council of Agricultural Cooperatives was formed in 

, reejears ® or® the National Council was organized. From the begin- 

g i WM a counci of farm organizations and educational institutions and 
agencies.^ rom its early days the Wisconsin Council has been concerned with 
^ping US mvn membe^ip active in planning proposals for, and means of 
uca ion. e isconsin Council does not act solely as a communication 
* 1 . ^^ iocal cooperatives and outside resource agencies but rather 

that the counefl itseU is a resource agency for iU membership. 
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In 1950, 89 farmers’ marketing and supply cooperatives were members of 
the State Council. They represented more than 500 local farmers* cooperatives 
with a combmed membership of more than 100,000. The services of the State 
Coimcil to these locals include assistance in all phases of cooperative operation 
and business efficien(y, but its educational programs go far beyond these aims. 
The State Council’s recently stated purposes indicate its intentions. The next 
chapter will present a few illustrations of activities which implement these 
mtentions. The State Council’s objectives with reference to education are con- 
cerned with developing imderstanding between farmer cooperatives, to improve 
cooperative education, to conduct educational programs with farm youth, to 
obtain better understanding of cooperatives among business or other non- 
cooperative groups, and to work with state and federal agencies in the interests 
of Wisconsin farmers. 

A year later the Wisconsin Council stated that it had distributed 28,800 
copies of The News Leller, a four-page semi-monthly, to its members, 5135 
“special releases” to directors and managers, prepared 37 radio releases, and 
1338 newspaper releases. It had sponsored 14 Young Farmers' Conferences in 
cooperation with the State Department of Agriculture and the State College of 
Agriculture, with a combined attendance of more than 3,000. It also sent two 
carloads of Wisconsin youth to the Summer Institute of Cooperation at Logan, 
Utah. These are illustrations of the Council’s activities. 

The Council has a headquarters staff of only three members, the Executive 
Secretary, the Assistant Executive Secretary, and the Treasurer. But because 
these officers and the whole organization tic in so closely with and make such 
great use of the various levels of institutional education, agencies of adult 
education, all types of farmers’ volunteer organizations, and even labor and 
business organizations, they are able to accomplish many things which could 
not be done by a larger staff, and which they would not feel justified in sup- 
porting financially out of membership dues. 

Some of the regional and state cooperatives maintain full staffs which engage 
in educational activities similar to those of State Coxmcils but none of them 
are as purely educational in purpose as arc the State Councils.^® 

Carl C. Taylor 

Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
and 

Wayne C. Rohrer 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 

“ Since this and the following chapter are integrated, conclusions and bibliography will 
appear at the end of the subsequent chapter. 
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Chapter 5: 

ADXJLT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OR ACTIVITIES OF 
THE GENERAL FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
AND COOPERATIVES 

In the previous chapter the description of general farm organizations and 
cooperatives emphasized their objectives and the structural channels of com- 
munication by means of which members are involved in organizational'activi- 
ties. This chapter will deal with the content and techniques of adult education 
which flow through these channels of communication. 

Most of the material for this chapter comes from field interviews or mail 
questionnaires. The authors conferred at length with the national officers and 
headquarters staffs of the organizations, visited ten state headquarters, and 
attended one or more local meetings of each general farm organization. Con- 
tents of completed post card questionnaires yielded most of the quantitative 
data presented in this chapter.^ The authors also studied volumes of published 
materials provided by the organizations. 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It is impossible to understand and appreciate the great potential for and the 
actual accomplishment of adult enlightenment on the part of millions of Ameri- 
cans who participate in general farmers' organizations and cooperatives, with- 
out understanding the genius of these organizations. Participation in the or- 
ganiwtion is voluntary. They are not manned by a giant corps of professional 
emp oyees. They are self-supported, self-manned voluntary associations of 
^rsons who attempt to gain specific objectives by means of organized self-help. 

ne 0 their chief objectives is the development of an understanding of the 
economj , the culture and world of which the member and his organization are a 
part, ost of the active members of these organizations seek such understand- 
mg. In addition, the active members’ loyalty to and sentiment for the objectives 
^^S^i'izations makes them stalwart supporters and promoters of these 
o jecti\e3 and ready listeners to all ideas expressed by them. The fifty -or so 
emp ojecs of these organizations who were personally contacted for data, were 
unanimous in their conviction that adult education is a principal activity of 
amers organizations. Eighty-seven percent of the local leaders of farm organ!- 
w ions rcsjMnding to the question said their organizations are doing adult 
uca ion. o obtain information on programs or activities in the three fields 
of interest respondents were asked to indicate whether or not their organization 
a cam on programs in these fields in the past year.* About three-fourths 

» Ti!^ has been fully presented in Appendix C- 

.... ‘hosc aduU educational programs or activities in the areas 

.L * » 1 for peace, understanding and strengthening the economy, and 

trengthenmg of democracy. These will be referred to u “ihe three fields of interest.” 
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of the respondents indicate their local unit of a general farm organization is 
engaged in this kind of non-vocational adult education. One in six of the coop- 
eratives were carrymg on adult education in the three fields. A summary of these 
findings for the several farm organizations may be found in Figure 1. 

The farm organization leaders specified over 200 programs that they con- 
sidered as falling into the three fields of interest. Of this number, 30 percent 
were concerned with strengthening the economy, 27 percent with strengthening 
of democracy, 23 percent with international understanding for peace, and 20 
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Fig. 1. Percentage of farm organizations and cooperatives reporting sponsorship 
of adult education programs in general and reporting sponsorship of adult education 
programb in the three fields of interest in the past near. 


percent with related programs which could not properly be classified as any 
one of the three fields of interest. 

These organizations' programs in the three fields deal more with economic 
than with the other concerns. The following are typical designations most often 
given by respondents: under economics — inflation, government agricultural 
programs, cooperatives; imder democracy — the legislative process, structure of 
government, and organized discussion programs; under international under- 
standing — study of the United Nations, visits of foreign students, talks by 
foreign persons or by Americans who have traveled abroad. The “other” cate- 
gory includes 26 specifications of “meetings.” It is not known whether respond- 
ents meant by the “meetings” designation the form of program wherein such 
content are presented or if they meant that meetings per sc are an activity 
which contributes to understanding and/or strengthening one or more of these 
fields. 

The Audience . — In adult educational programs sponsored by these organiza- 
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tions, 76 percent of the respondents reported that the audience consisted of 
people living m the open country or in centers of 2,500 people or less. In terms 
of organizations, 76 percent of the Farm Bureaus, 69 percent of the Granges, 
61 percent of the cooperatives, and 98 percent of the Farmers^ Unions which 
responded arc located in counties which are more than 50 percent rural. In an 
analysis of the data, classified by nirality, it was found that rurality is not a 
factor in determining whether or not an organization sponsors adult educational 
programs in the three fields of interest.* These data on rurality emphasize that 
no matter how rural a county is: (1) the chances are good there will be a local 
unit of a farm organization or cooperative present, and (2) this imit will be 
involved in an adult educational effort in the three fields of interest. 

A complete analysis of age and sex structure of the organizations’ member- 
ship was not attempted either in the field work or in the questionnaire. There- 
fore, the following statements are based upon judgment and cursory observa- 
tion. Because the general farm organizadons stress family participation in their 
actwties, the audience is not restricted to segmentalized age or sex categories. 
However, family participation is less emphasized by cooperatives; thus the 
audience is more likely to be restricted to males. It safe to say that in 
terms of farm operators, the age group, 4&-64 years, is best represented among 
the membership of these organizations. 

A judgment regarding social stratification is that farmer members of these 
organizations are ‘‘successful farmers,” those who produce a surplus for the 
market, 'nierefore, a number of rural people are not reached through these 
organizations. Some who are not reached are the Negro or white southern share 
aoppers and laborers, the self-sufficient farmers of the Southern Appalachians 
10 rvw ^ cutover region, and the migrant agricultural workers. Some 

to 20,000 of the people in these areas are organized in the National Farm 

Labor Umon (AFL). 

The number of jjeople reached in the adult educational programs of any one 
loot unit of these organizations is not large. Fifty-six percent of the respondents 
m icate t at their unit reaches less than two hundred people in their adult 
edu^tional work. More than 80 percent of the respondents indicate that the 
au lence is e^ ^an one thousand people. For those respondents who reported 
numbers reached in the best program in the three fields of interest the smaller 
size groups were more heavily represented than was true in the general adult 
program. For these programs, 63 percent of all respondents indicated that the 
audience was made up of fewer than two hundred persons. 

n e ucational work of these organizations the audience is not limited 


intotJSl mSfrSSS? by dividing the total county popubUon 
t?on U 1 plusrural-nonfarm) resuIUngin thepercentniralpopub- 

adult nro™i?^rb^^^ perccntagca responding that their orga^tions sponso^ 

50-74^. SX?7%' "" 
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to the membership. Nor do local units work solely with personnel of the particu- 
lar farm organization. Other agencies are involved in supplying resource per- 

Table 1 


Numbers and Proporiions of Respondents Reporting on Organizations Ufilh Which 
Farm Organizations Worked in Their Adult Educational Programs and 
Activities 


Ofeanizatioos worked with 

OrgftnizaUons reporting 

Tout 

Feim 

Bnztin 

Grange 

Coopera* 

tivea 

Farmers' 

Union 

.S 

1 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

S 

g 

(S 

J 

Percent 

1 

Z 

Percent 

Total responding 

m 

m 

404 

m 

307 


78 

m 

120 

100 

Colleges and universities 

290 

32 

169 

42 

68 

22 

27 

35 

26 

22 

Sdiools 

40S 

45 

18C 

45 

153 

sc 

24 

31 

51 

43 

Churches and religious organizations. 

384 

42 

160 

40163 

S3 

14 

18 

47 

39 

Farm organizations 

806 

89393 

97 

252 

82 

53 

68 

108 

90 

Cooperative extension service 

658 

72 

351 

87 

185 

60 

44 

56 

78 

65 

Federal and/or state government 











bureaus 

243 

27 

136 

34 

52 

17 

16 

21 

39 

33 

Elected or appointed government 











bodies 

137 

15 

80 

20 

29 

9 

4 

5 

24 


Community councils 

m 

23 

121 

30 

47 

15 

8 

10 

31 

26 

Inter-agency councils 

22 

2 

15 

4 

2 

I 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Civic and service organizations 


26 

116 

29 

82 

27 

13 

17 

29 

24 

Welfare councils 

97 

11 

51 

13 

32 

10 

2 

3 

12 

10 

Libraries 


13 

31 

8 

71 

23 

3 

4 

15 

13 

Political parties and/or organizations 

94 


43 

11 

19 

6 

2 

3 

30 

25 

Professional organizations 

53 


30 

7 

17 

6 

2 


K 

3 

Labor unions 

55 

6l 

12 

3 

1 

■ 

1 

i 

1 

34 

Women’s clubs 


22 

97 

24 

87 

28 

2 

3 

16 

13 

Patriotic and veterans* organizations 

78 

9 

38 

9 

27 

9 

3 

4 

10 

8 

UwiibCO organizations 

14 


6 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

5 

Parents’ organizations 

163 

18 

74 

18 

66 

21 

3 

4| 

20 

17 

Fraternal organizations 


121 

25 


73 

24 

3 

4 


4 

Other organizations 

49 

5l 

21 

sl 


3 

6 

8' 

14 

12 


sons, materials, or as audiences for farm spokesmen. Without an exception these 
organizations work most often with farm organizations, followed by the Coop- 
crati\*c Agricultural Extension Service. Sec Table 1. A large proportion of the 
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choices made by the Farm Bureau respondents are of the two categories men- 
tioned, plus colleges and universities, and schools. Returns from the Grange 
respondents are more widely diffused, with most of the selections being given 
to the two categories noted above, followed by churches and schools. Farmers’ 
Union respondents listed farm organizations and Extension Service most fre- 
quently, followed by schools, churches, and labor imions. The Cooperatives 
most frequently mention farm organizations and Extension Service, followed 
by colleges and universities, and schools. 


TECHNIQUES OF ADULT EDUCATION OF THE FARM ORGANIZATIONS 
AND COOPERATIVES 

Participation in Organization Meetings. — ^The most universal educational proc- 
^ carrie out in local meetings of these organizations, is by discussion, 
ihe au^ors estimate that there are more than 30,000 local units of these or- 
ganizations m rural areas of the United States. More than four-fifths of all 
respondents reported group discussion as the technique used in their local adult 
pio^ams. See Figure 2. The lecture technique is quite popular but 
iprfitr!! fonnalized and do not eliminate discussion. The Grange 

en«inn much a lecturer as a program planner and dis- 

often thnr, shows “pubHc meetings” and “conferences” listed more 

used in surm«tirgs°”* P‘'°Srams. ApparenUy the discussion technique is 

typical illustrations of local meeting techniques. 

North UflVAt*. 'X Union local meetbg in the area near Jamestown, 

The meeting K ii ^ ^ of sparse settlement, 

to neiahhnrlifv^H ’ * is in a farm building, is donated by the farm operator 

the memliP f meeting purposes. In attendance were a majority of 

Sue omL A local officer read the latest 

procedural nrTf “ ^<^rrners’ Union Action Bulletin to the group. Knotty 
Ls election were handled expeditiously by offi- 

A featiirp nf ^y^^i great ability in participating in the election process, 
the North given by the Director of Education of 

to Israel Thp tilt Union and her husband, based on their recent trip 

the attention of th’ ^ J'^cre rather long and rapidly given, nevertheless held 
^tes“n« ^ -- historical-Lcriptive in telling of 

cooneritivpc— ftiA* iPi ^ Land, and the other talk related the story of Israeli 

learn from fhp T successes, and lessons American farmers could 

mal «iitmtinnc , Both travelers answered questions in infor- 
and *u‘rvf>H L c refreshment period. The refreshments were prepared 

nnrl -ii ^ youog girls, which was an experience in taking responsibility 
and also a means by which they are made part of the local unif. 

T . T> ^ Bureau’s annual meeting was held in Wapello, 

on a. in, p us a competing Farm Bureau Services meeting, kept attendance 
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low. An open discussion of resolutions framed by the County Resolutions Com- 
mittee resulted in reversing some recommendations the committee had made. 



Fig. 2. Proportion of farm organizational and cooperative respondents reporting 
kind of meeting technique used in their adult educational programs and activities. 

Table 2 

Numbers and Proportions of Respondents Reportini the Form Used in Their 
Best Adult Educational Program or Activity 


Orsinuatiou rcportiai; 


Fonn cf pro^mn 

ToUJ 

Fana 

Bureau 

Graote 

Cooperm- 

tivet 

Farmers’ 

Union 

£ 

g 

as 

£ 

£ 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

Percent 

£ 

§ 

Percent 

& 

I 

a 

Percent 

Total responding* 

573 

100 

324 

100 



32 

100 

115 

100 

Conference 


31 

BIB 

32 

43 

21 

6 

19 

53 

46 

Workshop 

75 

11 

30 

9 

KD 

10 

2 

6 

23 

20 

Public meeting 

567 

84 

271 

81 

162 

80 

27 

81 

107 

93 

Demonstration 

128 

19 

59 

18 

50 

25 

7 

22 

12 

10 

Institute 

43 

6 

21 

6 

8 

4 

2 

6 

12 

10 

Tour 

97 

14 

54 

17 

11 

5 

3 

9 

29 

25 

Radio listening group 

72 


32 


10 

5 

6 

19 

24 

21 


• Percentages do not add to 100 percent due to more than one selection on 
the part of respondents. 


The Executive Secrctarj' of the Iowa Farm Bureau talked about accomplish- 
ments of the Louisa County Farm Bureau and the Iowa Farm Bureau. 

This ca se and the prc%'iously cited case illustrate a role plajtd by organiza- 
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tional employees in that they frequently speak on local programs. At every 
county annual meeting an employee of the Iowa Farm Bureau will present 
information on the state organization, discuss relevant policy questions, and 
review the achievements of the past year. The Executive Secretary’s talk cov- 
ered these and in addition he gave vocational information relevant to the 
business of fanning. 

In the Ohio Farm Bureau there are 1600 Neighborhood Advisory Councils 
with 16,000 participants meeting each month for a discussion group program. 
About one-fourth of all members of the Ohio Farm Bureau participate in these 
discussion groups. Farm Bureau employees do not attend local meetings as 
discussion leaders or resource persons, but every month local discussion groups 
are provided a discussion guide by the state organization. The rationale for 
organizing these groups is that an autonomous local group will best serve the 
local community, the larger organization, and the nation by initiating local 
action, ost councils range in size from eight to twelve couples. The theory of 
organization used is that local people select the members of the group, thus 
achieving congeniality. Also meeting in members’ homes contributes to this 
atmosphere.^ 


The Stale^ Organization. The second level on the organizational chart is the 
state organization. In most instances, it is at the state level (regional level for 
'"terrelated one with another into an 
^ Members of local units of the farm organizations or co- 

resources to maintain state organizations. One function 
tivities ^ ^ ^'’S^nization is to contribute to local educational programs or ac- 


nr il-r' some typical illustrations of some educational programs 

or activities originated by state organizations. 

in inff. ^ f* ^ Lecturer of the Massachusetts State Grange initiated a program 
Pomlni understanding titled, "Our Friends Around the World.” Each 
each «inhn ^ ^ foreign country for study and presented a tableau to 

? P " ^ Pomona’s "jurisdiction.” Thirty-five of the 

enusetts Grange saw such a program. There was con- 

dtrlnTr but face to face 

™ persuasion resulted in all but one Pomona lecturer joining the 

i n ’ r interest Pomona lecturers was that of meeting 

m a Lecturers’ Conference. 

t, except that all made a flag of the country 

mg u I an a a available a costume which was indigenous to the coun- 
rj. o\emmcn , economy, and customs of the country were studied and dis- 

Courd[ nrocram Ohio Farm Bureau’s Neighborhood Advisory 

?„r„' 
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cussed in Grange meetings. A tableau was presented to the State convention in 
which costumes and flags of the 35 countries were displayed. Many diplomatic 
officials attended Grange meetings to speak about their home country. An 
unintended consequence was in the knowledge gained by many Grange mem- 
bers of the structme of political action in some countries. The state lecturer 
said one findmg was the “ruling group of many countries (Egypt and Iran 
specifically) do not represent the people. The UN spokesmen do not represent 
people but represent governments.*** 

Representatives of 120 cooperatives affiliated with the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture Cooperatives met with the Future Farmers of 110 high schools, in 
a series of nine conferences. The program was a mixture of short talks, panel 
discussions, and student quizzes. (The whole program was on cooperation and 
cooperatives.) The youth were told about the history of cooperatives from the 
founding of the first Wisconsin cheese ring in 1841, through the struggles of the 
Grange and Wisconsin Society of Equity to present modem cooperatives, local, 
federated, and national. In terms of the short talk by the Executive Secretary 
of the State Coimcil, they were told that “cooperatives have succeeded or failed 
in direct proportion to the need that caused them and their application of sound 
business prmciples”; that “successful democracy consists of a loyal, well-in- 
formed and participating citizenry.** 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, an organization with 125,000 member 
families, has 100 employees, central office and field, all of whom do some work 
in adult education. None devotes all bis effort toward these fields of interest 
but th^ are in constant contact with both local and state offices. In addition 
to personal contact, members are also mobilized for action through direct mail 
contacts, newspaper articles and radio. In determining policies, group discussion 
techniques are used at township, county, district, and state levels of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau. 

The North Dakota Farmers’ Union is a state organization with 38,000 mem- 
ber families. To obtain participation the state organization sponsors annual 
Members Conferences of County Union officers. These discussion meetings 
include sessions on the problems of agriculture, our industrial economy, and 
international affairs. The small group discussion technique is used in these 
meetings to increase participation of the 100-150 people present. The most 
effective educational technique for presenting information “in the three fields 
is done by face to face discussions. This b done largely by staff people.”* 

Consumers Cooperative Association of Kansas City is a regional organization 
made up of more than 1400 local cooperatives with 425,000 members. The 
organization staff includes 14 full-time employees in education and 70 who 

* Personal interxiew wilh Xfrs. Marion L. Johnson, MaasschuseUsStateGranseLecturer, 
Chelmaford, Massachusetts. 

• Personal Interview with R- C Joyce, Seciclaiy-TreasureT, North Dakota Farmers* Union, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 
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devote part-time to this end. The Educational Section of the 1951 annual con- 
vention featured an application of group dynamics. The Educational Section 
was broken into subject matter groups. Participants in each group meeting 
were selected by drawing caret, thus insuring that (1) all groups were well 
attended and (2) all the participants in any one group were not of the “same 
c oth. The groups were informally structured with group singing as an ice- 
breaker. Reports from these groups became the basis for resolutions on educa- 
toal activities. By virtue of this technique "people feel the meeting is theirs. 
Th^ IS a step toward a two-way flow of communication.”^ 

• some of the topics discussed and techniques of procedure used 

m the Citizen Leader Training School of the New York State Home Bureau 
federation: Plannmg a county Citizenship Program (Testimony); use of State 
and Federal T«es for Local Welfare purposes (Talk) ; how the school may help 
lurf citizenship program (talk and discussion) ; how are leaders 

A ° 'Village, county boards? (quiz and discussion); what character- 
of government leaders? (panel discussion); methods 

ihpir A *' ^®^ship information (discussion); town and county officers and 
Hoi P ' organization and operation (talks). Local 

contribiitpH^*^ T college specialists, and government officials 

contributed content to the different sections. 

Dam p" Leadership Training Conference held at Kentucky 

Bureau's together Farm Bureau youth leaders, the 

Farm Bureau *• “ addition staff persons from American 

able time was ' State and National Extension Services. Consider- 

zation”biit P ®oreau Philosophy” and "Farm Bureau Organi- 

In these oerinda^ sessions was given to "Education.” 

how m nl uistruaed on how to write, how to read effectively, 

“Methods^ thinking. All conceivable 

riven attenfior, * j , talks, discussions, movies, tours, skits, etc.— were 
in all leveU nf training leaders in better program methods 

others than FarJ!V"^^' ^ of the conference was made available to 

that only nartirmaf^^^'* youth leaders. It was, however, forthrightly stated 
reveal the dvna ^ meetmgs in their own states and locals could 

of education. 

liefs are temnered ro ll^ “'”•“8® of the national organization provincial be- 

ments which^e numeroiITtaTnaT' 

Tnemhpr <5 «»Tifl ^i^tional policies are agreed to by participating 

National’meetmgs aro'to“d*'of1f ”“ 1 “” ““ o''Seni«““ns. 

^ themselves educational. They are the arenas 

and nlin fnr tbp f leaders can meet to scrutinize past action 

P u ure. Members from different areas meet and exchange ideas 


Field Director, Conaumcra Cboperatlve 
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and directly communicate with one another. Employees and top organization 
leaders and outside speakers present food for thought to assembled delegate- 
members. It Is at these meetings that policy is made based on resolutions formed 
by democratic procedures. 

The Resolution Process. — ^In all these volunteer membership organizations, 
policy is made by the democratic and educational process of resolutions. Each 
organization lays great stress on' this fact. Each has well ordered procedures 
by which resolutions are presented, debated, and finally approved. At each or- 
ganizational level committees discuss and carefully frame resolutions dealing 
with local, state, national, and international issues. In the national conven- 
tions resolutions are again debated, refined and adopted. Once approved they 
become the policies of the organizations. These policy statements then travel 
back down the organization channels and become materials for program discus- 
sion in state and local meetings. Resolutions finally approved are distributed to 
members, and others, through new^pers, printed pamphlets, and by word of 
mouth at state and local meetings. 

Resolutions become an educational technique in still another way. Inasmuch 
as formal resolutions cannot cover every issue and variations of issues and be- 
cause resolutions are the basis for action following their enactment, leaders of 
these organizations must, in fulfillbg their roles, interpret resolutions. Leaders’ 
interpretations of resolutions stimulate members to think and act on matters 
of interest to the organization. Interpretation of resolutions culminating in 
action is of educational value. 

Extra-organization Involvement. — The four national organizations treated in 
this report work together in the International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. Each organization pays an equal share of the funds to support the 
IFAP, and each has one-fourth of a vote. This means that differences between 
the four American organizations must be resolved if the American farmer is to 
be consistently represented in the international organization. These organiza- 
tions also serve together on advisory councils in national and international 
programs of the federal government. Through such involvements organiza- 
tional beliefs are carried to a wide audience and] each organization in time relays 
experiences and ideas thus gained down to its state and local units. 

Institutes. — These organizations sponsor institutes, camps, workshops, and 
leadership training conferences for their leaders and employees. The Grange 
lecturers at state and national levels meet to exchange ideas on programs. A 
Grange workshop in Ohio calls on Grange leaders, State University special- 
ists, and church leaders for information which helps local leaders plan and 
organize meetings. A Fanners’ Union camp has classes on the problems of full 
employment, civil liberties, and rural health. Speakers are Farmers’ Union 
employees, representatives of organized labor, the Anti-Defamation League, 
and the Urban League. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation Institute is a meeting for “Fann 
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Bureau people in organization work.” Speakers are Farm Bureau employees, 
knd-grant specialists, specialists in sales training, and sales consultants. Farm 
Bureau philosophy, policy development, public speaking, discussion techniques 
are some of the subjects treated. 

■me Dair^en’s League sponsors an annual Youth Leadership Institute for 
Its Young Cooperators which is aimed at developing “an understanding of the 
philosophy of cooperation, also of the objectives, structure, and operation of 

Dairen s League. . . Techniques of conducting effective meetings is a 
course offering. ° 

nrnvM Planning. These organizations have developed numerous 

aM ‘'"J” •“ “"y educational programs. Pro- 

S thev discussion guides on specific issues, 
books on ho ‘“ward the mechanics of local group functioning. Hand- 

tional activhips° ™““‘‘ngs, books of songs, dramatics, or other recrea- 

elahorate f th included. Program kits for local units are quite 

Iowa FBF niiKlioh oi’ganizations. The Women's Committee of the 

women’s vroum booklets on foreign countries for study in local 

eanization lamnm ^ ^sterns, government, agricultural or- 

Discussion ffuiSq is presented in these booklets, 

tive Wholesale a h ti, Bureau Federation and Midlands Coopera- 

S uea edt Action leaflets are program aids. Sub- 

prejudice farm iW stimulate analysis of such problems as race 

Peoples of the Earth, and 

grams distributed by Farmers’ Union for use in pro- 

interest. The Granle^^^ courses have program planning as the core of their 
value placed on educari the Lecturers’ Conference illustrate the 

Action Committees and^L^pT'” Grange. Fa mers’ Union 

their organization. Field men o1 th? P'*™ 

for local educational nmirr. cooperatives are often responsible 

City the Grain Tf'rm* Consumers Cooperative Association of Kansas 

have «^St. Paul, and Midlands Cooperative 

zations. The report of thP«;„J >s given by state and national organi- 

states “proirram ninnv,* of the Iowa Farm Bureau Women 

voting delegates, W ' ’ ■” 

“resulted in a nrftfrm t 50 home economists whose discussions 

mittees in ec-ery" to^hip a“„d ™unl"’“‘ .Ta' 

materials nn FAHV « ^ ° oounty. , . . At this conference women are given 

areas, a re™ Z ZTnL" I" “"''"■"-^'“^1 

and national offices have libraries stocked with books of interest to Grange 
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members. The Midland Cooperative Wholesale maintains a library of film 
strips which are available to any organization in its region. One film from its 
library was shown to 600 schools during 1951. The educational specialist func- 
tions as a resource person in making available to local groups relevant materials 
which will make programs meaningful for local members. 

Program planning is carried on through printed materials distributed by the 
organization. The Lecturers’ Column in the Grange monthly magazine and in 
the State Grange publications is widely used by lecturers of local Granges. 
Discussion guides do more than stimulate discussion; they are aids to program 
planning. Legislative reports contain a wealth of information on which local 
programs may be based. The Missouri Farmers Association has 1200 local 
legislative chairmen who regularly receive legislative reports which contribute 
to their Farm Club programs. 

Participation Techniques. — It is a judgment of the authors that one of the 
most significant developments of techniques of participation are the group dis- 
cussion programs of the Ohio Farm Bureau and Midlands Cooperative Whole- 
sale which were mentioned above. Farmers’ Union philosophy with respect to 
cooperatives is that “a cooperative is a training ground for democratic partici- 
pation. Members have a right and a responsibility to attend the cooperative’s 
annual meeting.”® Training in socio-drama to enhance participation in discus- 
sion is given in the American Farm Bureau’s National Institute and its National 
Rural Youth Leadership Training Conference and in the Farmers’ Union Insti- 
tute. The Ohio State Grange Aimual Workshop devotes sessions to presenta- 
tions of role-playing. 

At a Juvenile Grange meeting (members between 5 and 14 years of age) the 
various officers, the Worthy Master, Overseer, Lecturer, Chaplain, etc., 13 of 
them have taken their stations, gone through the prescribed ritual, probably 
initiated some new members and completed their formal work. They come to 
the Lecture hour and stage their own program of recreation and education. A 
Matron or Patron has trained them for all these parts but most significant in 
terms of education is that they themselves develop ability to participate. There 
are in the United States more than 1700 Juvenile Granges. 

The rationale for youth activity sponsored by these organizations is to de- 
velop in youths ability to participate. A Youth Council program gives youths 
experience in discussion groups. Youths become members of the Grange or the 
Farmers’ Union at an early age. By youth sharing experiences with older mem- 
bers the young people “grow up” in the organization and become its stalwart 
supporters. 

Touts and Exchanges. — ^These organizations sponsor domestic tours as a tech- 
nique of education. The Iowa Farm Bureau sponsored two youth tours in 1951. 
One to the eastern United States and Canada mixed history and recreation 

• Personal interview wilh Glenn Talbott, Preadent, North Dakota Fanners’ Union, James- 
town, North Dakota. 
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with gaming knowledge of farming in regions far removed from Iowa. The 
other was mtra-Iowa tour on which youths visited outstanding farms, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and industrial enterprises 
Famers’ Unions sponsor tours to Washington, D.C. In a week’s time tourists 
are given information on UMT, farm prices, farmer committees in the USDA, 
valley b^m d^elopment projects, as they visit Congress and executive de- 
fne M- government. The Farmers’ Union actively supports 

“■ " “■ 

Cooperative Association and the Grain Terminal Association 
coonerafi oalities. Two thousand members of local federated 

tS d ,r r n the Farmers Grain Dealers of Iowa Association visited its facili- 
ased to hri ^1^^ members of this Iowa Association are encour- 

county agents as guests. 

nationaf^iiH Americans, and foreigners' visits to our farm organizations' 
in achievine outstanding cooperatives are important activities 

^Umal Sr,'- ^ understanding. The International Federation of Agri- 
achieved Tours ^ nieans by which international understanding might be 
Itcufed CoTntrTr* Of “>0 triennial conferences 7 [ the 

of these oreanirat?' of the World.* On returning from tours, members 

interested |roupS Frrmem from '’th •'^fore farm groups or other 

before local firm S countries or student exchangees speak 

^rsTn ou ^ “f the local units reporting had a foreign 

Farmers’ Union tSn Fam Four. Larger percentages of Grange and 

foreign pemons appear on their pro^^‘^”“™ ^ospondents reported having 

legislative activitv ? ” Technipic— These organizations regard 

to matters in whkh legisSe'^ct'''’^* 

in legislative activity take stands n IT Paramount. Employees that speaalize 
lators, members and based on the organization’s resolutions. Legis- 

and objectives thm public are informed of organizational beliefs 

^‘--^ture mustLch to the grass 
and regular legislatlvp tptv. f or against legislation. Researches 

is to inform members orthe^^-'^^"" function it 

agricultural nrnrrrim«e • When taxation of cooperatives, new 

farmorganizatio^ndcMMraUvK =“^-’ u"' ''™S considered ihe 

appropriate legislators ^ arouse members to communicate with 

Awards as Techniques of Educati^^ tt, • • 

j cMttcauon . — These organizations sponsor programs 

are Americans.*its' 5 tronre^^*^^^ 5,600,000 fann and village women of whom one*half 
wealth of Nations, and the count^— *“ United States, British Common- 

Ackworth, Iowa, b president northern and western Europie. Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
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of awards by whidi organization beliefs are carried to the members and the 
public through participation of individuals or groups in essay contests, public 
speaking meets, community improvement projects, etc. 

Some achievement programs of the fann organizations are aimed at develop- 
ing individual ability and an understanding of organizational beliefs. The 
Farmers’ Union Minute Man Project, Farm Bureau’s Talk Meets, and 
a Farmers Grain Dealers of Iowa contest are public speaking meets for youths 
which give participants such understanding. The subject matter for the 1951 
Talk Meets was international affairs. The Grange is interested in contests on 
the subjects of conservation and safety. The Farmers’ Union Writers Project 
aims at developing writing ability and also to give the participant knowledge 
of social and economic issues. The best efforts submitted in these activities are 
publicized within the organization and in some cases, beyond the organization 
to the public. 

The various awards given by the different farm organizations are prizes for 
accomplishment, but their object is not so much as rewards for accomplishment 
as incentives to action. The Grange awards for Community Service go to less 
than 200 subordinate Granges, the prizes ranging from $15,000 for &st place 
in the National Contest to $50 for the last places in state contests. Nevertheless, 
1700 Subordinate Granges entered this contest and almost certainly each of 
them were thereby motivated to greater efforts in behalf of their communities. 
A few sentences selected from the announcement of awards to be given and pro- 
motion of the contest will serve to illustrate both the educational techniques 
and contents of this program. One paragraph from the National Masters’ letter 
announcing the 1952 awards, said, ‘^America is really a family of communities. 
Like a chain, our nation can be no stronger than its links. It is therefore impera- 
tive that each of us as individuals make our own contributions, which we can 
most effectively make through our own Grange institution, toward building and 
supporting the finest sort of which we and our neighbors are capable.” 

Each Subordinate Grange is urged to “Survey the needs of your community. 

. . . Check not only with your own members, but with other leaders in your 
community as to the needs and the priority you should give them . . . Have a 
progress report at each Grange meeting . . Space does not permit the many 
stories to describe accomplishment which have resulted. Enough has been re- 
ported briefly to describe the technique and something of the educational con- 
tent of the award type of activity. 

House Organs. — Each of these organizations has a newspaper which goes to 
its membership. Many cover a wide range of subjects including international 
affairs, the economy, and democracy. Generally speaking, publications origi- 
nated by state and national offices are more general in content. The Nation's 
Agriculture of the American Farm Bureau, National Grange Monthly, and the 
National Union Farmer are house organs of the national farm orgizations. In 
every issue there are stories concerned with the three fields. Many organizations 
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publish monthly or quarterly publications for local board members, field em- 
ployees and other persons in agricultnre. The GTA Digest of the Grain Ter- 
mmal Association m St. Paul is such a publication. This Digest does not deal 
solely with technical subjects, but attempts to get people to think broadly on 
otrt,rnT “ in India, etc. The monthly magaaine 
1 , T originated publication 

featuring abroad editorial and news policy. In every issue of 1951 there was 
at least one article m one of the three fields of interest. 

traditinn^K^f^*'** f organizations. Some use it in the 

Top leaders of^fte '™ •” market programs are sponsored. 

fVr^inrmemb "Eamzations participate in radio discussions, thus in- 
Some ofTh^ o^goniaation’s stand on public issues. 

Dakota “ educational device The North 

audience of nnlln, ^ ‘*eily half hour program which informs its 

which the Farmm’'tr‘**’ United Nations, and features in 

a radio s^rwhos?'™ “ ““o P”eau owns VVEFD, 

between representative^Vr^^ greater than Ohio. Round table discussions 
participate in some of iiT |’“a'''easmen, industry and organized labor 

WEFD devotes a half h * ^iaeussions of current issues. Once a month 
Council discussion The w' ° *1^1? * ''ecording of a Neighborhood Advisory 
sors a we^rTdb I Committee of the Iowa Farm Bureau spon- 

ing. The eieht-staHrsn J i i devoted to international understand- 

some speSued W N^work is sponsored by the general and 

daily TO n™ “ New York area. Its format includes a 

zations they said that r ^ • ®roploye^ and leaders of the various organi- 
cal Granges often have^n are widely used in local meetings. Lo- 

Table 3 demonstrates meetings when motion pictures are shown, 

tional programs ® of this medium in local groups’ educa- 

dommated^^y the newspaper. The “other” category is 

magazines used, we sue t i obtain names of newspapers or 
in canying content to ^ ®^ganization sponsored media are important 

devote much space to Oj’ganizations’ newspapers or magazines 

The urban-centeredness°^f t to maintain interest of local members, 

for the low mention tli? ° ® and perhaps cost, is probably responsible 

P<‘«PUelsi„EducalioT~'T"‘^^"^- - 

nels of communication organizations distribute through their chan- 

tration of this techniau pamphlets on subjects of interest. An illus- 

very complex domestir^ ®lping farm people understand an important but 
titled, "Is Your Choice Bureau pamphlet en- 

and well illustrated A f written on the level of school children 

ew sentences from this pamphlet will illustrate how 
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simply one basic issue was put across. “With inflation you soon find that you 
have to swap a lot of cheap money for a little of the valuable things you need.” 
“Because of the plentiful flow of money and the smaller trickle of things to buy 
with it, we are willing and able to pay higher and higher prices, bidding against 
each other on every item for sale . . “But the ones whose mcomes can't 
diange are really left behind in the race.” This pamphlet apparently proved to 
be a more effective educational instrument than a much more profound leaflet 
on Inflation put out by the same organization. Its distribution by the Ameri- 


Tabix 3 

Numbers and Proportions of Respondents Reporting on Mass Media Used in 
Adtdl Educational Programs and Activities 
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Total 
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Bureau 
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Coopera- 
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Union 
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ground can be made over into a roadside park. Farm Bureau women in Ohio 
and Washmgton meet with wives of urban workers to better understand the 
problems each has. 

Rollins Grange of Lenawee County, Michigan, participated in the National 
range ommunity Achievement Programs. Lenawee County, Michigan, was 
e ec e as a p ot study for a national foimdation-sponsored self-survey of 
health needs and resources. The action was motivated largely through formal 
Z ''■''dr had been active in local 

siirvev ivities as Its community achievement project, saw in the self- 

i^m, tnT*’ n f This Grange gave 
thefirstorganiaationin the county to join in 
and nZf-! ^ Its participation waspubliciarf in county 

Te^der^ th off” the total effort, 

periences wWcl. T”? enacted a skit based on their interviewing ex- 

further note on ■° “‘““t other organizations in the self-survey. A 

College who nh.e ** contributed by researchers from Michigan State 

the cotmtv self s county action. All interviewers who participated in 

phasisonnrUcr„a7j n f n demonstration of the farm organization’s em- 
Slale OrgmiaVjs -The^sml^ individual participation, 

which are content in loml v '7 organizations origbate much of the materials 
in educationtlstrami organizations work 

by the Arkansas Farm n ^ ***' Dollar Campaign” spearheaded 

husbess and bdustrial asMStio^^ thirty-five 

kits were distrihiit»^ ♦ • ^ statewide fight on inflation. Program 

scripb ne^“, “ These kirbcluded prepared radio 

at state conventions bl'hre7i!°'' Practiced democracy b local meetbgs and 
percent of its members^are segregation. Twenty-five 

of members as white or Nevr„^°“.'J^' president says, “We never think 
delegates have attended tl,^^’ d"®” us people.”” Negro and white 

were held m a <a t • . conventions and banquets which 

The M’ • ^ -Lrittle Rock hotel. 

rural health on the^^r kas sponsored quite extensive research in 

personnel. Findines in th°” ^ medical doctors and other medical 

campaign for improvemei^J',!“'i'*“j"'.““‘^ iruKress the organization’s 
available to rural nennl -t”' “cdical doctors are not readily 

construction of a new Puesable. This organization favors 

of medical per^mnd avaLm . 

available to Missourians. The Missouri Farmers’ Asso- 
** Personal interview with Aik^ » tt 

Kock, Arkansas. Hopkins, Ptesident, Arkansas Farmers' Union, Little 
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ciation sponsors these medical developments because research findings showed 
that many Missouri-trained medical personnel practice in nearby states. 

National Ot^anizations. — ^The national organizations originate statements and 
resolutions which are content for educational programs. T 3 ^ical statements, 
some of which are discussed in this section, go down the organization’s chan- 
nels to local units. For each of the four national organizations we have analyzed 
one document which is directed toward concerns in the three fields. 

The American Farm Bureau has put tremendous emphasis on expressing its 
views on understanding and strengthening our economy. A few excerpts from 
a pamphlet published by this organization will illustrate content of an economic 
nature. 

Price and wage controls are an ineffective and unworkable approach to the problem 
of preventing inflation; they are a clumqr and inefficient substitute for the automatic 
functioning of a free economy. They cannot possibly prevent inflation because they 
strike at the symptoms of the problem and not at its real causes. As a matter of fact, 
if a government were to decide to deliberately create an inflation, it would want first 
to put on price controls so as to conceal from the people, as long as possible, the fact 
that the value of their money was being destroyed. 

If we really want to control inflation, and our national welfare demands that we 
do control it, we must do the following things: 

1. Meet increased demand with increased production wherever possible .... 

2. Eliminate all non-essential Federal exp>enditure5 and institute real efficiency in 
all Government activities, including defense .... 

3. Continue to emphasize measures to restrain credit .... 

4. Encourage increased private saving. This will be much easier to do if we adopt 
a realistic program to control inflation and thereby reassure our people as to the future 
value of present savings. 

5. Continue to stress the sale of Government bonds to individuals and non-bank 
investors and take steps to prevent a further drift of non-bank held negotiable bonds 
to the banking system. 

6. Manage the public debt so as to make a maximum contribution to price and 
economic stability instead of with the objective of keeping interest costs at minimum. 

7. Finally, we must pay the bill through higher taxes. 

It is an illusion to believe there is any other alternative, or to believe that price 
controls in any way contribute to the solution of the problem. If the bill is paid by 
taxes, people will know that they are paying it, and we will have the opportunity to 
distribute the burden equitably on the basb of ability to pay. At the same time, we 
can reduce the inflation threat by bringing consumer purchasmg power more nearly 
in line with the available supply of consumer goods.“ 

To illustrate content whose theme b international, excerpts will be quoted 
from the National Farmers’ Union, Resolution on Building Strength for Peace, 
Prosperity, and Democracy. 

Farmers’ Union believes that the guiding principles of our foreign policy should 
be the earliest possible attainment of a world brotherhood of prosperous democratic 

“ Control of Inflotion, May 25, 1951, Statement of AFBF before Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency, made Allan B. Kline, President. 
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nations living at peace with one another under intemationa! authority with limited 
sovereignty. ^ 

Mere are today two maior threats to true world brotherhood and peace, 
oro^d/rt^' “"“'■'•ci^ted and indefensible evils which 

Rushan mlei “P*“E. “"d revolt. The other is the fact that 

have revealfvl’im ^ P these conditions under free governments, 

“■* “> ^ 

of rnffitf^ afwtll™' *“ '‘>"‘‘5' >=y the creation 
1 eSivI '“-'“f*- tt^ghout the free world. For that reason, 

action to build the. t support which we have given to federal 

action to budd these strengths outside the Iron Curtain." 

neAT^iomd Grunge The 1950 resolutions of the National Grange are pref- 
aced by these Grange Guide Posts: 

1. AU prospenty springs from the production of wealth, 
welfare. rnpensation of each should be based on what he contributes to the general 

physical andraSS' °* “ *“ protect its citizens from aggression— both 

themes are consistently carried through the resolutions which are cited: 

It\fiation: 

to inflation b to purchasing power ruthlessly. To be indifferent 

the causes is futUe and Xows a lat* symptoms of inflation and fail to attack 
is a major cause of inflation ^ * courage. Accumulation of government debt 

The United Nations: 

and build worid^p^c? “*c™ationaI relations is to prevent aggression 

policy and action is not so questions of 

democratic structure whpra. 1 ^ inherent weakness as an indication of 

of our republic are being c^ed CT^d'llJdelrpe'^''’'* 

Communism: 

We recognize Soviet-directed Pnmm.. • 

nation and the neace nf ti, mmunism as a dangerous threat to security of our 
1. SlimuIate'iraU 1„tr7mlt r'’ '““owing program of action: 

purposes and methods of r '^f^ges an active study and discussion of the 
influence by reactivatinff , and promote programs of destroying its 

tianity.. . . ““'"'‘““■e *0 prmciples of our Order, our Republic, and Chris- 

Feei c«d AgricuUur, Oreanizalum: 

We believe that F A n u 

it should emphasize extenei/vr. ^ ®uPPprted more liberally than heretofore and that 
to produce more food '^ork in improving the capacity of poorly fed nations 

the Executive Committee and Democracy, adopted by 

» Summary of NaUonal LerisS 27. 1951. 

gislative Pohaes and programs for 1951: The National Grange. 
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A statement of the Executive Secretary of the National Council of Farmers’ 
Cooperatives is relevant to all three fields of mterest of this study. 

For five years, the Council has been active in the formation and promotion of 
agricultural policy designed for what we hoped would be a world at peace. We have 
advocated an expanding economy in terms of productivity and purchasing power per 
worker as the basis for a higher standard of living for everybody. We have promoted 
not only more efficient production of farm products, but also more efficient processing, 
handling and merchandUing all along the line. We have recognized the need for good 
land management and conservation and for support programs at fair prices in line 
with current costs and consistent with desired trends and adjustments. We have urged 
and insisted that farm programs be kept suffidently flexible to permit somid progress 
to take place at as rapid a rate as possible. We have advocated that government’s 
prime responsibility with respect to agriculture should be that of: (1) stimulating and 
aiding basic research and an effective extension educational program; (2) providing 
incentives for voluntary adjustments in line with over-all objectives; and (3) “taking 
the shock” temporarily, where necessary, for those persons who are “victims of prog- 
ress” in the sense that they must be helped to find new productive opportunities. We 
believe that government always should seek to minimize its “action programs” by 
encouraging farmers to solve their own problems for themselves on a voluntary basis. 
Fanner cooperatives are an important tool to this end. 

For the most part, the broadening of the economic base within a country will have 
to be done by the people within such oauntry acting to help themselves. Ideas, ideals 
and spiritual values are more important than money from outside sources. Any help 
from the outside, such as aid from the U.S. needs to be directed toward helping people 
to help themselves. It should never be in the spirit of buying their support. 

i can think of no economic tool for self-help which is more potent than cooperatives. 
The smaller the productive umts of an area and the more limited the available capital 
per person, then the more the need for a device which enables such people to pool their 
economic resources in a way which still permits each to retain his own personal free- 
dom and autonomy. The cooperative is a natural for this purpose.” 

SUMMARY 

General farmers’ organizations and cooperatives must be appraised in terms of 
what they are, namely, voluntary organizations which prosper only to the extent 
that they meet the economic, social and dvic desires of their adherents. They 
attempt to meet these desires on all levels — local, state, national and inter- 
national. Members participate in the organization’s activities either because 
they gain pleasurable experience in self-expression and self-development, or 
because they gain economic and political objectives through organization. 

In the tens of thousands of local meetings, hundreds of thousands of farm 
men, women and youth who may meet primarily for the first of these objectives, 
to some extent, become engaged in the discussion of issues which transcend 
local concerns. In and of themselves such discussions are educational. To the 
extent that adequate source materials and assistance in discussion techniques 

“ Statement of the Executive SecreUry m the “Prcccedinss of the 1951 Annual Meeting 
of delegates" National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Chicago, Illinois, January 8-11, 
1951. 
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are provided, they do intelligently discuss public issues and problems. In the 
authors’ judgment, the upward flow of opinions and ideas, most effectively ex- 
pressed m the process of resolution making, operates more effectively than does 
the downward flow of ideas and’ program aids. State and national officials are 
often concerned because local meetings do not always utilize the pronounce- 
ments and information issuing from national conventions and national offices. 
Members can be and are reached and influenced only by educational techniques. 
Ihe educational propms must however, and do, go beyond training members 
m efficient organizational procedures. They operate to help farm people under- 
stand ffie whole economy and culture in which the organizations operate and 
^ ^ of their educational endeavors which are suc- 

ce^ful, therefore, are of great importance in a democracy. 

The constant effort of these organizations is to involve an increasing number 
nf ft™ ^ ^ programs. Hie degree of success they have is a measure 
tft t>iP^ ucationa contribution. Partidpation in their activities and loyalty 
are the dne qm non of their survival and ei- 
Sv th? • educational programs and techniques are 

^ “cmbership participation and loyalty. To 

fduSional act-T “5; “d techniqueLf their 

are Is I f "‘“vT United States, relatively few of 

in adult educaUorlfro'^im^ ‘>>'>™ughly participate 

Wayne C. Rohrer 

Department of Sodology and Anthropology 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
and 

Carl C. Taylor 

Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
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Chapter 6: 

SERVICE, PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER CIVIC CLUBS 
Introduction 


tiirp nf n ^ Special Interest Association. — ^The distinguishing fea- 

zatinn ^ organized for a single purpose. Its organi- 

whirh flro of Various institutions and associations 

ent mrt«! ^ most institutions making up the differ- 

interartinn , function locally, that is, the area of participation or 

zatinti<;lif.vA conSned to a limited territory, but most modem organi- 

■Rrmrl^^r m point where thQr extend beyond the local community. 

<5tnirttirp ^ ^ or^nization tend more or less to parallel the governmental 
Tpcpntlv townships, counties, states and nation and more 

y o. I spread of institutions may be said to extend the 
limits of the community.^ 

p!*ssT Sociology, New York: Houghton Miffin 
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The increase in the number and variety of man^s social activities has come 
about as a result of the growth of culture. The multiplicity of associations is 
a phenomenon of modem times, particularly of the last hundred years.* Speci- 
alization and differentiation are furthered by urbanization, and by the develop- 
ment of transportation and communication. Rural social organization has been 
greatly influenced by this far reaching expansion of culture. 

The distinguishing features of associations are the specific and limited nature 
of the relations between members. As one writer states: 

We become members by virtue of particular attributes or qualifications, corre- 
sponding to the particular object for which it is organized. We profess a faith or culti- 
vate an art or pursue some kind of knowledge or run some kind of business, and find 
it desirable or advantageous to join with others in so doing. It is thus that practically 
all associations arise.* 

A classification of modem associations according to interest is difficult to 
make since, as Maciver points out, the ostensible interest is not always the 
detenninant one. It is only in the light of considerable study of an association’s 
structure, and its activities that the nature of its latent as well as its manifest 
interests can be understood. It is difficult even to determine the primary interest 
of associations. Furthermore, the local units of large-scale associations often 
respond differently in rural and urban environments. 

The proliferation of special interest groups in modem society has induced a 
shift in the individual’s interaction pattern from emphasis on the primary type 
of human relations found in the family and neighborhood group to an increased 
emphasis on such secondary types as occupational, special interest and large 
scale organizations. Since so many present day human activites are carried on 
through secondary type relations it is necessary to recognize them as important 
channels of education for adults. It is true that rural people are less involved in 
secondary types of social organization than urban people but the phenomenon 
is one of degree rather than a difference in essential character. 

Another important characteristic of associational life is that the individual 
may choose, within certain limits, whether or not to affiliate himself with any 
association. As Maciver wTitcs, ** Wc arc bom into communities, but wc create 
or arc elected into associations.”* 

In reference to the tj^jcs of organizations to be discussed in this chapter (as 
distinct from such organizations as the school, the church, government bureaus, 
etc.) there is an aspect of importance which has not been sufficiently dealt with 
by empirical investigations, but which needs to be mentioned, at least, here. 
Tliis aspect is that of the function of these tj'pcs of voluntar>’ associations as 
agents of sodal change. 

First of all, the \*cr>' existence in a rural community of the tj'pcs of organ- 
p. 561. 

* IL M, iJicIrtr, Sficifiy, Kew York: Twrir acd Rlatkirt, Inc., 1937, p. 252. 

p. 12. 
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izations dealt with in this chapter is an ex post facto indication of the occur- 
rence of social change. Furthermore, this change can be only in a direction 
leading away from the traditional ordering of social life in the rural community. 
Though no a priori judgments may be made as to the exact nature of specific 
changes which have occurred in any particular community it may at least be 
assumed that thty have been (and will a>ntinue to be) many and varied. They 
may for instance (taking an hypothetical example) be in the nature of a direct 
effect upon a limited segment of the community’s social life, as in the case of 
the displacement of a series of interrelated friendship cliques by the substitution 
of a formally structured association. And on the other hand, a formal association 
may, through its lobbying practices, be instrumental in bringing into the com- 
munity a factory which in its turn is likely to produce far reaching effects upon 
most of the community. 

The existence of many of these formally organized associations in localized 
communities provides in many cases the necessary formal structure whereby 
change may be instituted. By gaining the assent of an association, of let us say 
a Kiwanis club, to a particular plan for changing some aspect of community 
life the plan is, for many segments of the community, thereby lent an aura of 
“respectobility” and is consequently partially legitimized. 

The link between the large-scale association and the local unit is also very 
important in respect to the process of soc^l diange. The national, state, and 
district offi^ ^ough their direct communications and through the associ- 
ation 8 publications serve to furnish stimuli to the local unit. The effectiveness 
of these stimuli depend on numerous factors, among which are their appropri- 
ateness to the local felt-needs of member dubs, and their potentiality for being 
translated into “action programs” at the local level. 

Fednative Principle in Organization.— In this chapter it has been assumed 
^at should an educational program be attempted by an organization such as 

e un for Adult Education, the effort would be needlessly cumbersome and 
pro^rtionally less effective if an attempt were made to reach all locally or- 
ganized clubs and coundls. However, nationally organized assodations allow 
easy and rapid channelizmg of communications from a few central pomts down 
to loral units. ConsequenUy this chapter concerns itself mainly with a selected 
number of national organizations which have a rather wide distribution of local 
imite an an inte^ated hierarchy of levels of administration, with a national 
hradquartere which has a contianoas workiag relationship with its various 
subordinate or federated units.* 


"hi* elapterwiUoccupyitself. For various 
^ those orEnniioUons listed under B were omitted 

Re^susance study of eacli ot these organizaUons revealed that they might 
^ for the following reasons: (1) little rural emphasis, 

(2) no Iral omts, and (3) tart ot aceess to natfonal diteetory. 

tlnivetaty Women (AA.U.W.). 2. American Medical Asso- 
oation (County Medical Soaety). 3. Altmsa International. 4. Chamber of Commerce of the 
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Rural Coverage of Service, Professional, and Civic Associations. — ^Variability in 
the scope of coverage is an important fact when considermg the flow of educa- 
tional materials through large scale associations. The existence of local clubs 

Table 1 


Number and Percentage of Service,^ Professional and Other Civic Clubs Located 
in Rural and Urban Areas 


Qubs 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Namber 

Percent 

Nuuber 

Percent 

Kumbe 

Percent 

Service Clubs (Men) 

Lions 

720 

100 

405 

57 

315 

43 

Rotary 

370 

100 

127 

34 

243 

66 

Kiwanis 

273 

100 

67 

24 

206 

76 

Optimist 

51 

100 

2 

4 

49 

96 

Civitan 

34 

100 

12 

35 

22 

65 

Service Clubs (Women) 

Altrusa 

31 

100 

2 

6 

29 

94 

Quota 

IS 

100 

1 

7 

14 

93 

P.T.A* 

424 

loot 

171 

40 

253 

60 

G.F.W.C.* 

293 

100 

108 

37 

185 

63 

Chamber of Commerce 

282 

100 

56 

20 

226 

80 

A.A.U.W 

98 

100 

2 

2 

96 

98 

B.&P.W.* 

69 

100 

7 

10 

62 

90 

League of Women Voters 

67 

100 

8 

13 

59 

87 

County medical societies 

236 

100 

58 

24 

178 

76 


94 

100 

14 

IS 

80 

85 


* Tabulations for P.T.A., B.&P.W., and G.F.W.C. are based upon returned 
questionnaires; all other dubs based upon total units in the 263-county sam- 
ple. 

1 23 percent of P.T.A. units not ascertainable as to location. Most of these 
no doubt would fall in rural areas, which if true, would increase the number 
of rural units. 


United Stales (C of C.). 5. QviUn. 6. General FcderaUon of Women’s Qubs (G.W.C.). 7. 
Kiwanis International. 8. League of Women Voters of the United States. 9. lion Inter- 
national. 10. National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (N.A.A.C.P.). 
1 1 . National Federation of Business and IVofessional Women’s Clubs (B. &P. W.). 12 . Optimist 
International. 13. National Congress of Parents and Teachers (P.TA.). 14. Quota Inter- 
national. 15. Rotary International. 

B 1. American Association for the United Nations. 2. American Dental Association. 3. 
American Legion. 4. American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 5. Association of Junior 
Leagues of America. 6. Child Study Assodation of America. 7. Council of World Ailalrs. 8. 
National Assodation of Colored Women. 9. National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women. 10. Natioiul Congress of Negro Parents and Teachers. It. National 
Council of Negro Women. 12, National Courtdl of Women of the United States. 13, National 
Exchange Oubs. 14. National Recreation Assodation. 15. IHlot InlematlonaL 16. Southern 
Regional CbundL 17. United World FedentEsu. 18, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 19. Zonta IntcmallonaL 
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does not, in itself, assure the spread of educational programs, but is, of course, 
greatly deppdent upon the extent to which the local units are actively func- 
tioning. 

The number of local clubs of each organization included in the national 
sample to which postcard questionnaires were sent and the number of question- 
naires returned by each association are shown in Appendix C. The proportion 
of all clubs returning card questionnaires varies from 13 percent of all P.T.A’s 
to 49 percent of all B.&P.W. Clubs. The geographic distribution of dubs re- 
turning questionnaires closely parallels the geographic distribution of the total 
National Sample. The sample of selected service, professional and other civic 
clubs is distributed generally throughout the major type-of-farming areas with 
relatively greater concentration in the Dairy and Cotton Belts and fewer num- 
bers in the Wheat and Range Livestodc areas. 

The size of the population center in which a dub is located is an important 
indication of its rural focus and of its closeness to rural people because the rural 
community is composed of the town service center and those surrounding farm 
famUies identUying with it.< (See Table 1.) The most rural dubs (that is 33 
percent or more located in rural areas) are Lions International, P,T.A., 
G-F.W.C., Civitan, and Rotary. Those with 75 percent or more urban clubs 
are Kiwanis, Optimist, Altrusa, Quota, Chambers of Commerce, A.A.U.W., 
B.&P.W., League of Women Voters, County Medical Societies, and N.A.A.C.P. 

CLASSIFrED LUNCHEON SERVICE-CLUBS OF BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL, 

and executive men or women 

What They Are. Classified luncheon-service dubs are both urban and rural 
phenomena, but their importance in rural areas in recent years has increased 
considerably. From a sociological point of view, the growth of luncheon-service 
dubs may be seen as a correlate of the rapid urbanization of America and the 
expansion of its economic and social institutions. The luncheon-service dub in 
the United States began with Rotary in Chicago, Illinois, when Paul P. Harris, 
a young lawyer, experiencing the loneliness of a big city desired to enlarge his 
cirde of acquamtances. In February, 1905, therefore, he met with a few friends 
to discuss the formation of a dub, the purpose of which was to be that of mutual 
helpfulness. In explaining what it was that brought these men together in the 
first place, the founder of Rotary is quoted as follows: 

Pc^nal ambition had been largely responsible for the grouping. United they 
would stand; divided they might fall. And so they helped each other in every way 
that kindly heart and friendly spirit could suggest.^ 

Thus, in the universal kernel of mutual aid, the businessman sought a meas- 

• Carl C. Taylor, tl at.. Rural Life in the United Slates, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 
p. 55. 

» Adventure in Sertke, Chicago: Rotary Intemalional, 1949, p. 15. 
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ure of security from the highly competitive business of his times and in so doing, 
gave impetus to a movement which has since encircled the globe. From thirty 
members in 1905, Rotary has grown to a present membership of 350,000 or- 
ganized into 7,388 clubs throughout the world. But it is important to note that 
the “club” of thirty to fifty members still persists, in the majority of cases, as 
the basic unit of organization. The average size of Rotary Clubs in 1951 was 
about 42 members. Beyond a certain size, organizers have found that the pri- 
mary character of the group is lost and with it the spirit of the smaller commu- 
nity which gives the individual the sa^faction of a“feelmg of belonging.” The 
dynamics of the luncheon-service club idea rest on the congeniality of small 
groups and the interpersonal relations that are encouraged within them. That 
the leaders of the movement have mastered some of the techniques of small- 
group development is evidenced by the prevailing custom of club members ad- 
dressing each other by their first names or “nicknames”, by the procedure of 
assigning members to smaller groups or committees to work on community 
service activities, and by requiring regular attendance of members in luncheon 
meetings where a congenial and friendly atmosphere prevails. 

Business and professional women soon began to organize luncheon-service 
clubs patterned closely after the men’s organizations. By 1921 five women's 
organizations had taken their places beside the six major men’s organizations. 
Current statistics relating to these eleven classified luncheon-service club organ- 
izations are given iii Table 2. 

Table 2 shows that a total of almost 23,000 classified luncheon-service clubs 
are presently organized, including more than a million members. Women com- 
prise less than four percent of the membership and their growth has been slower 
due to the fewer number of business, professional and executive women in 
smaller centers. In fact, leaders in vfomcn^s service clubs have operated on the 
prmciple that women’s classified luncheon-service clubs should not be encour- 
aged in small cities; estimates of the minimum size required for effective func- 
tioning varies from 25,000 to 50,000 population. The main reason for such a 
limitation is a recognition that a minimum population base is necessary in order 
to support and provide a proper nucleus of personnel for a dub. Men’s dubs 
on the other hand, do not suffer as much by such limitations, but, th^ do tend 
also to be concentrated in middle size and large cities. 

Lions Clubs have had the greatest growth in membership, shifting from third 
to first place among the service clubs since 1934. Taken as a whole, membership 
in all classified luncheon-service dubs has increased steadily since the first 
Rotary was formed in 1905. However, some organizations have had their “ups 
and dowms” due to economic depression or wartime crises. For example, Kiwanxs 
had a membership of approximately 90,000 in 1924, rising to over 103,000 in 
1929. But by 1934 Kiwanis membership dedined to about 80,000. At the same 
time, overall membership in service clubs continued to rise, increasing more 
than a quarter million between 1924 and 1934. 
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The term “ classified luncheon-service clubs of business and professional men 
or women” serves conveniently as a short operational definition; that is, the 
mode or organization referred to is a club made up of “representative” business 
and professional men or women of a dty or town who meet regularly at weekly 
limcheons and who participate in community service activities. The classifica- 
tion principle is not rigidly adhered to in practice although some control on 
membership is enforced. Compulsory regular attendance attempts to assure 
sufficient social interaction between members (at meetings at least) so that Imes 


Table 2 

Number of Mert*s and Women's Classified Luncheon-Service Clubs and Number 
of Members^ 1951 


Qubi 

Gly aad year founded 

Number of 
clubs 

Number of 
members 



22,936 

21,464 

1,158,121 

1,113,621 

430,000 




DaUas, 1917 

Chicago, 1905 

Detroit, 1915 

Detroit, 1911 

Detroit, 1919 
Birmingham, 1920 





199,621 

75,000 

Exchange 

1,000* 








All women’s dubs. 


1,472 

44,322 

12,000 

9,500 

Soroptimist 

Washington, 1921 
NashviUe, 1917 

Altnisa 

Zonta 

275 

PUot 




Quota 









directories of organizations for 1951, or 


of communication may be opened up and some persistency in human relations 
may be secured. 

Membm are chosen ostensibly because they are recognized “leaders” in 
their bi^iness or profession and as such serve to bring to the deliberative as- 
pects of the dub's activities the particular points of view and sentiments of 
their resj^ive vocations. In turn, it is maintamed, members carry back to 
their business and professional colleagues the precepts and principles of the 
organization. It is not dear that thb prindple of representative leadership 
actually works. Although members are recognized "leaders” before thty join, 
they are accorded some measure of leadership status by the fact of membe^ip 
in a dvic dub. 
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National and International Coverage, — The effectiveness of any organization is 
directly related to its scope of coverage. In promoting educational programs 
through any existing organization one of the questions to be asked is: “How 
widespread is the presence of effective umts through which educational processes 
can be channeled?” From the geographic point of view it is important to know 
Just where the organizational units are located so as to appraise the capacity 
of any large scale association to reach people. Table 3 s umm arizes the distribu- 
tion of selected service clubs by regions of the United States. In general, service 
clubs are found quite generally throughout the United States although densities 
vary regionally from 2.9 clubs per urban place of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 


Table 3 

Distribution of Nine Selected Service Clubs {Both Men and Wotneri) in the 
United States by Geographic Regions 


RegioD 

Nmnber 

Service dub dessity* 

Ail dubs 

Hens’ dubs 

Womeos’clubs 

United States total 

17,143 

4.0 

3.7 

.27 

New England 

838 

3.8 

3.5 

.27 

Middle Atlantic 

2,352 

2.9 

2.7 

.15 

East North Central 

3,074 

3.6 

3.4 

.18 

West North Central 

1,755 

4.0 

3.8 

.21 

South Atlantic 

2,739 

4.8 

4.4 

.37 

East South Central 

1,285 

4.5 

4.2 

.30 

West South Central 

2,121 

4.3 

4.1 

.24 

Mountain 

975 

4.4 

3.9 

.49 


* Number of service clubs divided by number of places with 2,500 inhabi- 
tants or more in 1950. National Exchange and Zonta clubs not included be- 
cause of lack of data. 

Source: Summarized from Annual Directories of Service Clubs, 1951. 

the Middle Atlantic Region to 5.6 dubs in the Far West. A considerably wider 
range in service club density prevails by states. New Jersey has the lowest ser- 
vice dub density of any state and Maryland the highest. No dear cut evidence 
of a sectional bias appears in the current data although the North Central, 
Middle Atlantic and Northeast states in general tend to have fewer service 
dubs than do states in other parts of the grounty. A general “westward bias” 
in service dub density noted by Mardcn in 1931 is not evident at the present 
time.* 

It is dear from these data that service dubs can no longer be considered as 
purdy urban phenomena since in cvcr>’ state more dubs c.xist than there arc 
num^r of places with 2,500 inhabitants or more. Conditions which have fa- 

• Mirdcn, eii., p. 123. 
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vored the growth of service clubs are the rapidity of urban growth with a 
generally rismg standard of living. However, it is clear that population growth 
does not wholly account for the spread of this type of association. The change 
in character of “small town” to "urban,” and the rapid flow of urban cultme 
through local Imes of communication are also important.® The relevance of 
levels of living to the existence of service clubs can be illustrated by reference 
to Lions Clubs. Only 31 percent of all Lions Clubs are located in counties with 
rural levels of living below the U. S. average, whereas 42 percent of the sample 
counties are below average. This same general tendency occurs in the case of 
all other associations included in this study. 


Groups formed on an international basts face problems in human relations 
that are not faced by national groups. Although wide latitude of local initiative 
and control is allowed by the various constitutions of service clubs, interna- 
tional officers and committees are forced to think internationally” on policies, 
service activities and publicity. Internationalism imposes restrictions on the 
scope and specificity of action of the overall organization which cannot be 
overcome entirely by a large measure of local autonomy which is undoubtedly 
enjoyed by local dubs. Thus, an international organization which includes 
clubs from countries with divergent forms of government cannot enunciate 
po icies or or against one particular system of government without offending 
some meinber clubs or cutting them off from support in their own country. This 
may partially account for the wide substantial support that most of these asso- 
ciations have given to the U.N. and its affiliated agencies, for they are in a 
posmon to appreciate many of the problems and obstacles facing a world 
T P hand, it accounts for the restriction of Exchange 

Clubs to the United States because of its leaders’ conviction “that the principle 
the government of the organization might be violated by governing 

the clubs m other countries from outside their borders 

duhfwM '^.1 ‘ of the service dubs having 3,111 foreign 

942 diih. In countries.” Lions is second in international scope having 

are localpd in r All of Kiwanis’ and Civitan's foreign dubs 

Cuba Amn a- Optimist’s 54 foreign dubs are in Canada, Mexico and 

having rbibr^ ' service clubs, Zonta is most international in scope 

t Sornt?'-^. 6 for Altrusa; 5 for Pilot; 3 

Women’s Set^iup^n h However, Quota International among the 

concentrntpH ' r largest number of foreign clubs but they are 

concentrated m Canada and Australia. Lions Clubs are prLalent in small towns 

• Marden, Ibid. 

‘"Marden, op. cil., p. 11, 

OpUmist, 749-7%; K™alSr3/w-lf^“:‘^’-?°‘">',7,3S7-42%;Lions, 8,694-11%; 
1,000— 0%* Women's ri k rv. 349 — 2%; and Exchange, approximateJ/ 

8%^^, loJopSnist, 464- 
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as well as cities, whereas other service dubs tend to be concentrated in places 
above 2,500 population. (See Table 4.) The rapid spread of service clubs into 
small towns has brought the rural and urban segments of the population doser 

Tabix 4 


Percentage Distribution of Selected Service^ Professional and Civic Clubs in the 
263 CountieSy by Size of Town Where Located 






Fercent by size of place 



Names of clubs 

Number 
of ciubs 

Total 

Uniler 

SOU 

500- 

»9 

lOOO- 

H99 

1500- 

1999 

2000- 

2499 

2500- 

4999 

5000- 

9999 

•a 

il 

Men^s Service dubs , 

Lions 1 

720 

100 

18 

17 

9 i 

8 

5 

14 

13 

16 

Rotary — j 

Kiwanis l 

370 

100 1 

4 I 

5 

9 1 

8 ^ 

8 

IS 

22 

26 

273 

100 

9 

2 

5 

4 

4 

11 

27 

38 

Optimist 

51 

100 1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

8 

86 

Civitan 

34 

100 

6 

17 

3 

3 

6 

IS 

6 

44 

Women^s service dubs ' 
Altrusa 

31 

100 

3 

1 

3 


__ 

_ 

__ 

1 

7 

87 

Quota 

15 

100 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

— 

80 

P. T. A.*t 1 

.551 

100 

2 

12 

8 

5 

4 

9 

9 

28 

G.F.W.C.* 1 

293 1 

100 

10 

11 

6 

s 

4 

21 

21 

22 

Chamber of Commerce, . 

282 

100 

3 

2 

6 

7 

2 

13 

28 

39 

A.A.U.'W 

98 

100 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

14 

25 

59 

B.&P.W.* 

69 

100 

— 

— 

6 

1 

3 

19 

26 

45 

League of Women Voters 

67 

100 1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

13 

68 

County medical societies 

236 1 

100 1 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

19 

22 

35 

N.A.A.C.P 

94 

100 1 

4 

1 

7 

1 

2 

11 

21 

S3 


* Tabulations for P.T.A., B.&P.W., and G.F.W.C. are based on returned 
questionnaires rather than upon total number of units in the 263-county 
sample. 

t Owing to the method of distributing questionnaires it was not possible to 
identify by size of town all of the cards that were returned; consequently the 
size of place where 23 percent of the P.T.A. units were located was not ascer- 
tainable. The authors, however, have reason to believe that this 23 percent 
was heavily weighted toward the smaller sized population centers. 

Source: Size of town taken from 1950 Census of Poptdation; number of service 
clubs tabulated from Annual DireclorieSy 1951. 

together. In smaller places the service club often serves many of the functions 
of a ‘‘general interest” organization in the community. As size of town increases 
the greater the probability there is that a service dub will be present. The one 
exception to this functional relationship between size of towns and the presence 
of dubs is found in the case of the Lions Clubs which increase above and below 
places of 2,500 population. Lions International has apparently spread widely 
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into predominantly rural communities, more so than any of the other service 
organizations included in this analysis. Consequently its local units are distrib- 
uted quite equally among rural and urban placM. 

Recognition of the Adult Education Function. — ^It is of considerable importance 
to ascertain the attitude of officers of local clubs relative to the education func- 
tion of the organization. Do local service, professional, and civic club leaders 
acknowledge the educational nature of their activities? Replies were sought to 
the followmg question: "Does your organization have any educational programs 
or activities for adults?” A high degree of awareness (at least 74 percent reply- 
ing “yes”) is found among respondents of the League of Women Voters, 
A.A.U.W., P.T.A., and G.F.W.C. Moderate recognition of the educational 
function (between 40 and 65 percent replying "yes”) is shown by replies from 
Altrusa, N.A.A.C.P., Rotary, Kiwanis, B.&PAV., Lions, Optimist, and Quota. 
Low degree of recognition of education (40 percent or less replying positively) is 
mdicated for Civitan, and county medical societies. It should be pointed out in 
connection with this question that no attempt was made to define adult educa- 
tion for the respondent. Replies therefore are based entirely upon the respond- 
A* education and its application to the programs and 

V les 0 IS c ub. It IS important to recognize in planning an adult education 
pro^am for presentation through these particular associations that wide differ- 
S ^ appear as to what constitutes adult education. Club activity 

fi™ T considered an educaUonal venture. Accepting the 

encouraging {hat over 

their mnvra ^ tespondents for service, professional and civic dubs consider 
iXTn oA'l “ contributing to adult education, 

neonle is fnn ® ^ which these particular associations reach rural 

relched b 'tT -hat proportion of the 

lationl Sktv o ® ^ “ cpcn-conntry and places of less than 2,500 popu- 

percetofTL^^^ « P-c-t pf G.F.W.d, and 45 

programs and arri ’ reported that“aImost all” of those reached by their 
lation These fimre' ■“open-country or centers of less than 2,500 popu- 

a"ns Infe™, “f "" of P.T.A., G.F.W.C. 

Optimist Quota m contrast to the predominantly urban character of 

cafsSiel ’ “■ N.A.A.C.P. and county nrCdi- 

portion of thr^rat'a ■ospondents not answering the question on the pro- 
eated in centers of populTtbn^of tend to be lo- 

Kiwanis Clubs and W percent of rf T"’ 

Incatpd in fnwnc nf 0 enn , Rotary Clubs not answering the question are 

CtabfreloXt ’ r Ho-^ver, less Than half of Lions 

Clubs respondents not answering the question are Incited in towns of 2,500 
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population and over. This tends to confirm the characterization of Lions Inter- 
national as being of a more rural nature than the other service clubs. 

StrucUire-oJ Organization . — ^The form of organization is at once a clue to its 
capacity for effective operations as well as its limitations. All service club or- 
ganizations, with the exception of National Exchange Clubs are reasonably 
similar in structure so that'h general description serves for all. 

First, it cannot be emphasized too often that the local club is the imit of 
orgamzation upon which the whole organizational structure rests. The terri- 
torial limits served by each club are carefully delineated and may include rural 
territory surroxmding a dfy or town, but must be limited to that from which 
active membership can be secured and maintained. The limiting aspect of ter- 
ritoriality is thus explicitly recogmzed. 

A conventional number of executive officers presided over by a president are 
provided for in the administrative structure. A board of directors determines 
the policies and activities of the club and is in charge of general management. 
Most activities of the club are usually handled by small standing or special 
committees. Luncheon or dinner meetings, usually of a specified duration, are 
held weekly in a designated place within the territorial limits served by the 
dub. In addition, each club is required to bold an annual meeting of members. 

Growth necessitated the subdi^dsion of the international associations into 
districts usually comprising sections of the country smaller than states. The 
number of subdivisions of each organization varies from 8 districts in Exchange 
to 292 districts in Rotary. The functioning of the district organizations is edu- 
cational and promotional. Each district is under the jurisdiction of an adminis- 
trative office (district governor or vice-president) who is in most cases elected 
at the annual District Convention, by delegates of the dubs in the district. 
These District Conventions are held customarily 30 to 60 days prior to the 
annual International Convention and arc designed to foster a doser bond of 
union among dubs geographically proximate. 

The overall administration is handled by the International Office which is 
composed of Executive Officers and Directors. Usually the Secretary and Treas- 
urer are appointed offidals, while the President and Vice-Presidents are elected. 
Top executive officers and members of the Board of Directors are elected at the 
International Conventions held each year. It is at these conventions also that 
the policies of the International are ^vanred. Each dub, irrespective of size 
of membership, is represented by a designated number of delegates. 

A system of standing and special committees is provided at the international 
level of organization. These overall subject-matter committees help spur and 
direct local clubs to action along the lines of committees' interests. Thus, a 
study of these committees shows the points of emphasis in the international 
program. For example, Kiwanis had international standing committees on the 
following subjects: Achievement Reports, Agriculture and Conserx'alion, At- 
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tendance and Membership, Boys and Girls Work, Inter-Club Relations, 
Clubs, Kiwanis Education and Fellowship, New Club Building — Canada, New 
Club Building— U.S., Past International Presidents, Programs and Music, 
Public and Business Affairs — Canada, Public and Business Affairs — U.S., Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, and Underprivileged Child. The 
following were special committees: Convention Program, Kiwanis History and 
Resolutions. Such a large set of international committees are not found in all 
service club structures but Kiwanis may be used to illustrate the possible range 
of committee functions at the international level. Furthermore, in those service 
clubs covering broad areas of the world it is customary to set up advisory and 
extension committees for geographic regions. Thus Rotary has committees for 
European, North African, and Eastern Mediterranean regions. 

The national organisation of the Parents and Teachers Association may 
perhaps best be described by quoting from official literature: 


The mdividual membership of the local associations in the state branches consti- 
tutes the membership of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the nation- 
wide organization through which the parent-teacher movement is promoted. The 
Mnual conation is the governing body of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. (PTA Manual, Chicago, 1944, pp. 3-4.) 


The officers of the national P.TA. are composed of the following: 

1. The presidents of each state branch. 

2. The chairmen of national standing committees, 

3. pie president of National Parent-Teachers, Inc. 

This ensemble is called the Board of Managers of the National Congress. 

The state branches are organized on a very similar basis, and these in turn 
may be broken down into district organizations within each state, and further 
mto councils. The essential purpose of the district and the council is to provide 
a structure which may facilitate the integration of programs and activities of 
the mdividual units within their respective boundaries. 

Fin^y , the local unit is organized into a system of formal offices and standing 
wnpittees. The offices usually consist of a president, one or more vice-presi- 
dents, a secreta^, and a treasurer. An Executive Committee, consisting of the ■ 
officers, the chairmen of standing committees, and the principal of the school, 
acts as the governing body of each local unit. 

As many as 33 standing committees may be established by a local unit, 
^ough those suggested as basic committees for all clubs consist of the following: 
(1) Congress Publications, (2) Membership, (3) National Parent-Teacher, (4) 
Procedure and By-Laws, (5) Programs, (6) Founders Day, (7) Publicity, (8) 
Grou^ F“iance, (9) Room Representative, (10) Hospitality, (11) Study 

It may be safely stated that a cultural pattern seems to exist in American 
soaety around the formal structuring of voluntary association. The elements of 
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this value system which seem to figure most prominently in the determination 
of the formal structure of associations are exemplified by such concepts as 
“democratic procedure,” “fair play,” “delegation of powers,” and “organiza- 
tional efficiency.” It would seem that the creation of offices, boards, and com- 
mittees to which members of voluntary associations are elected (although com- 
mittees quite often are appointed) has become a custom. That is to say, with 
the formation of a voluntary association an almost automatic structuring will 
occur in terms of elected offices, delegation of authority, standing committees, 
etc. Thus, it is found that almost any large-scale, voluntary association (par- 
ticularly of the types discussed in this chapter) will be structured generally in 
the same manner as service clubs and P.T.A. It is further noted that as the 
level of organization approaches that of the primary (face-to-face) group at the 
local level the formality and rigid lines of authority so characteristic of the 
national or international levelsof orgamzation tend to become morepersonalized 
and informal. 

Objects of Organization . — Written aims and objects of organizations are signs 
of the manifest purposes for which the members are organized. Such docu- 
mentary material often tells little of the actual accomplishments or latent pur- 
poses of the organization. However, the repetition of expressions of the aims 
and purposes in written word and speech gives an ideological rationale for 
group experiences.^ 

The manifest objectives of practically all service clubs as stated in official 
literature relate explicitly to (1) improving international understanding among 
peoples, (2) developing good fellowship among business and professional people, 
(3) promoting the spirit of community service and (4) raking business and pro- 
fessional standards among members. Two other objects are stated by a few of 
the service club organizations relating to (1) recognizing the worth of occupa- 
tional pursuits, and (2) providing a forum for dkcussion and education. 

Although only six of the eleven service clubs specifically mention inter- 
national relations as a stated object all have at least one aim which includes a 
concern for international understanding. The range in specificity of purpose in 
thk regard extends from the e.xplidt aim of Rotary which reads: 

The advancement of international understanding, good will, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business and professional men united in the ideal of service. 

to the more poetic and richer symbolism of the Ciritan Creed which reads in 
part as follows: 

My cars bear the try of children, the prayer of women for peace, the appeal of 
man for guidance, the call of the race for progress, and the song of the poet for unity. 

• . . My hope is for a belter world and a better city, through better men and 
Civitans. 


iisfden, cp. eii., p. 93. 
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Only two service organizations, Optimist and Civitan, omit any specific men- 
tion of a concern for business and professional standards. “Fellowship” and 
“acquaintanceship” are repeated in the literature of service clubs as a major 
aim of the organization and along with the aim of “service” are the most gen- 
erally accepted goals of service clubs. Tlius, the service club helps to fill two 
needs in present day society of which people, particularly in urban areas or 
areas coming imder the urban infiuence, are acutely aware. First, there is the 
need for an adequate circle of acquaintances, and second, the need for feeling 
oneself to be a recognized part of the community.^ Good citizenship is spe- 
cifically referred to in the printed aims and objectives of Lions, Optimist, and 
Soroptimist and, of course, may be implied in many other aims. 

Five of the service clubs include in their written flim^ some statement con- 
cerning the worthiness of useful occupations in business and the professions. It 
would seem as though this may be indicative of some underlying desire and 
need on the part of businessmen and professionals for recognition as prestige 
groups in the community. Marden suggests that the service club idea is a means 
of bringing the status of business men on a par with professional men and ac- 
cordingly concludes that “ the fundamental dichotomy of contemporary society 
is between business and working class.”'* 

^ Only three of the service clubs, Lions, Exchange and Altrusa, specify educa- 
tion or discussion as one of their primaiy objectives. On the basis of written 
aims and objectives it is clear that most service clubs do not think of themselves 
primarily as edu^tional agencies. One can infer such a function, however, from 

e met ods which are used in the club programs, including talks, discussion, 
par lamentary procedure, citizen parlidpation in community affairs and related 
activities. 

A sample of service dub members belonging to Lions, Rotary, and Kiwanis 
were asked m 1931 why they joined. Results of this survey showed that the 
reasons given fell into seven categories ranked in order of importance from high 
° ^ ^®fiowship or sodability; (2) interest in commimity service 

activities; (3) pestige; (4) busmess advantage; (5) self-expression; (6) cultural 
development, including educational advantages; and (7) recreation, “fun,” or 
re ion. is summary of members’ opinions adds the elements of “so- 
cabiUty and community “service” as major functions of service clubs. It is 
c ear a consi erable difference exists in the way aims are expressed by the 
service dubs and by the individual members. The individual member recog- 
nizes '“nations of the service club which are not often reiterated in the literature 
and official documents of the organization, particularly his opmion as to the 
prestige va ue o elonging to a dub and a certain amount of business advan- 
tage which accrues to membership. 

** Marden, op. ctl., p, 124. 

“ Marden, op. cil., p. 125. 

** Marden, op. cil., p. 92. 
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In most cases, each year, the incoming administration elected at the annual 
convention adopts a series of objectives for the particular year, all based upon 
the overall objects which do not change. Thus, Kiwanis adopted for 1951 the 
theme: Freedom Is Not Free, and spelled it out in nine foci for action, namely; 
(1) upholding the U.N.; (2) cultivating relations between Canada and theU.S.; 
(3) combatting Communism; (4) promoting economy in government; (5) resist- 
ing trends toward socialization; (6) demanding local rights and responsibilities 
for both management and labor; (7) fostering safety and conservation of re- 
sources; (8) expanding services to youth; and (9) strengthening the home, 
church and school. Although most of the dubs are less specific than Kiwanis, 
all tend to reduce overall aims to annual working objectives in line with the 
apparent needs of the times. Service dubs, in varying degrees, are fairly accurate 
barometers of what representatives of the business, professional, and executive 
community think are the crucial current issues. 

The main emphasis of the P.TA in terms of its claims for existence center 
around the child. The influence on the child of the home, school, diurch, and 
commimity in general are each a daimed focus of attention of P.TA members. 

The official objects of the P.TA are as follows: 

To promote the welfare of chfldren and youth in home, school, church, and com- 
munity. 

To raise the standard of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth. 

To bring into doser relation the home and the school that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general pnbbc such umted efiorts as will 
secure for every child, the highest advantages in physical, mental, sodal, and spiritual 
education. {Parent-Teacher Manual, 1944) 

Programs and Activilies in the Three Pidds of Special Interest. — ^Almost three- 
fourths of the Rotary Clubs, one-half of the Kiwanis Clubs and two-fifths of 
the Lions Clubs report that they carried on programs or activities during the 
last year in the three fields of spedal interest to this study, namely, (1) inter- 
national imderstanding for peace, (2) strengthening of democracy, (3) under- 
standing and strengthening the economy. The League of Women Voters and 

A. A.XJ.W. reported a larger number of clubs carrying on programs in the three 
fields than did any of the service dubs. 

In the case of the P.TA., 54 percent of the replies indicated that activities 
or programs in the three fields were being carried on, while the replies from the 

B. &P.W., and G.F.W.C. indicated a somewhat higher rate of activity. Further- 
more, a larger proportion of service dubs* larger centers indicate that thq^ con- 
duct programs in the three fields of special interesl than those in small towns. 
More than 80 percent of Kiwanis* affirmative responses came from the larger 
centers of population. Almost three-fourths of Rotaiy*s also came from places 
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of 2,500 population and over. Lions, however, follows its previous pattern of 
being more equally distributed in this respect among rural and urban centers. 

The B.&P.W. units reporting that they carried on programs or activities in 
the three fields of special interest are almost exclusively in non-rural areas. On 
the other hand, about one-third of the positive replies from the G.F.W.C. and 
P.T.A. came from places of less than 2,500 population. In fact, almost one-half 
of ^sitive replies from G.F.W.C. came from places of less than 5,000 populaUon. 

More clubs answered the question relating to programs and activities in the 
three fields of special interest than answered the general question on any adult 
education program. This would seem to infer that the officials filling out the 
questionn^e tend to follow the general cultural pattern in American society of 
thinkmg of education” (whether it be for adults or children) as being more or 
less exclusively formalized pedagogy. 

^ Obviously these three fields are broadly conceived and the respondents were 
gven no instructions to indicate in which of the three fields their programs faU. 
However from the brief description of the program or activity, an attempt was 
made to classify the responses. 

save the greatest emphasis to pro- 
the themp fV'* 'oaal understanding for peace. Strengthening of democracy is 
?ea^ of t of Programs and activities of the N.A.A.C,P;, the 

fields Finaliv^^^^ balanced program among the three 

programs and ‘*‘0 sendee clubs conducted 

speS btemtt ‘^“sified in the three fields of 

eqS'd^tn he,™ 'oool. “fta of the P.T.A. shows a rather 

peace and strenptli ^ emphasizing international understanding for 

Se ^*“'0 '“Phasis was apparenUy placed 

be stated that a considr M '“''“standing the economy. In addition it may 
category referred to dire ' of those responses falling in the unspecified 

soUdara sS^^rt “ how best to con- 

for a larger school bufidlng)!^ "““"f *o f“™s'''ag of finances 

field of bt^Hofal mdmSldi^S^ P™S”“a and activities in the 
of the units reporting activity in “‘''O'' ““ 

person on their nrnfrrr»T«e t? • ^ reported having had a foreign 

teachers were tte ^P'aoed persons, and exchange 

regard. ^es of foreign persons mentioned m this 

Size of Audience Reached.— Tht tvnirai • i i 

speakers in tte course of a year ^awT^“ ' ^ 

considered to be an importanfadiunct to Si SeewT '"h 

However, toe fact toat acre are many speakers and a kerse army of subjects 
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‘leads to a false illusion of all-roundedness which, when sifted out, does not 
prevail.”^* But the potentialities for adult education in service club luncheon 
meetmgs is tremendous if intelligently and constructively planned. 

Most service clubs and G.F.W.C. present educational programs designed to 
reach small audiences in contrast to the larger “out-group” audiences of N.A. 
A.C.P. and League of Women Voters. Ihe luncheon club of 30 to 100 members is 
the dominant educational group for most service clubs although a considerable 
number have programs and activities designed for the general population. The 
general-ser^dce function of Lions Clubs is indicated by the relatively large num- 
ber of clubs that report reaching audiences of over 1,000. In general, the num- 
ber of persons reached by programs and activities in the three fields of special 
interest is of the same magnitude as the number reached by general education 
programs and activities. A relatively large percentage of Men’s Service Clubs, 
P.T,A. and G.F.W.C. reach persons in rural areas with programs and activities 
in the three fields of special interest. Forty-four percent of Lions Clubs and 61 
percent of P.T.A. reporting said that their programs and activities reach “al- 
most all” rural audiences. 

The size of the national forum which service clubs provide during any one 
week of the year can be estimated by a simple count of service dubs in the 
United States, approximating 20,000 weekly luncheon meetings averaging SO 
members with a total participation of perhaps a million members or more.” To 
complete the picture it is necessary to add an estimated 5,000 lundieon meet- 
ings held in foreign countries and U.S. territories involving another quarter of a 
nullion partidpants. 

The P.T.A. according to the responses indicated on the questionnaires, would 
seem to reach out to a considerable number of people through its programs and 
activities. Just over one-half of the replies from P.T.A. indicated that between 
100 and 500 persons were reached. The G.F.W.C. and the B.&P.W. were dis- 
tributed in more or less the same size pattern as the P.T.A., though with slightly 
fewer large audiences. It is to be noted that few of the local xmits of any of the 
associations discussed in this chapter indicate that thty have programs or ac- 
tivities which reach mass audiences of more than 500 persons. 

From the responses concerning the use of mass media in their programs, it is 
clear that service dubs rely heavily on movies as a mass medium of communi- 
cation. Motion pictures are generdly presented in conjunction with luncheon 
meetings primarily for entertainment purposes. Half of the mass media re- 
ported by P.TJV. were motion pictures. The emphasis of service and P.T.A. 

■ dubs on movies as a tedmique of adult education is in marked contrast to the 
League of Women Voters and the NJV.A.C.P. which rely heavily upon radio 
and newspapers to reach mass audiences. Newspapers, on the other hand, arc 
the second most important mass medium used by the service dubs and P.T.A. 

M&rdcn, op. cU., p. 27. 

” Approiinxations based on oCBdal count of clubs. 
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The use of television is as yet very restricted in rural areas. Its importance 
as a means of mass coMunication is yet to be realized by aU these organiza- 
tions. Such factors as isolation from transmitting stations and a general lack 
of receivers m rural areas are barriers to more widespread use. Of the 13 clubs 
reportmg the use of television, five were League of Women Voters, and a 
predominantly urban organiaation. 

For the purposes of generalizing, it is possible to characterize the types of 
MMumcation upon which educational programs in these organizations are 
as ranging on a continuum from predominantly face-to-face and inter- 
impersonal relations (as ere^mplified in 
rnm„TI« 1“ iha face-to-face group the origin-respoL ratio 

Sort ^ S'““P “fa'® ” response from the 

the"m ti. face-to-face group is an emphasis on 

m-group, as the primary audience for which programs are designed; whfle 
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dubs. The NAA.CS. and Chambers of r programs among service 
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terences. In contrast, women’s avic dubs such as AA.U.W. and League of 
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Women Voters make considerable use of workshops rather than conferences. 
This major difference in educational methods shows up in another way in that 
women^s civic clubs (A.A.U.W. and League of Women Voters in particular) 
rely on both group discussion and lectures while service dubs use oiiy lectures 
as the principal technique. Furthermore, considerable numbers of A.A.U.W. 
and League of Women Voters dubs employ the technique of splitting large 
groups into small groups for discussion purposes. Apparently, service clubs make 
little use of this technique for group involvement. The N.A.A.C.P. and Cham- 
bers of Commerce emphasize institutes and radio programs in their activities. 

Foreign Persons on Programs. — The qu^tion was asked: “During the past 
year, did any foreign person appear on your program?” Response to this ques- 
tion enables one to gauge somewhat the relative degree to which the “inter- 



Fic. 2. Percentage of respondents of selected dubs indicating that a foreign person 
had appeared on their program in the last year. 

national mindedness” of organizational policy and publidty has been translated 
into active programs at the community or local club level. (See Figure 2.) 
A.A.U.W, reports the largest number of dubs having a foreign person on 
programs during the past year. Rotary holds first place in this respect, among 
service dubs, supporting a "dew received in interviews and from literature that 
the organization is highly oriented toward a “broader-than-national” outlook. 
This high rate of affirmative response certainly also serves to give added mean- 
ing to the fact that more than 40 percent of Rotary Clubs are located in foreign 
countries. Only 25 percent of the Lion^s Clubs report foreign visitors during 
the past year. P.T.A., N J^.A.C.P., Chambers of Commerce and county medical 
societies were low (15 percent or less) in percentage of all dubs on whose pro- 
grams a foreign visitor was mduded during the year. Civitan reported none. 

Working RdaUons in tJte Community.^'Tht community is a web of inter- 
personal and inter-group relations. In order to trace the pattern of inter-group 
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relations each club respondent was a^ed to check other organizations which the 
club works with, or through, in its educational programs and activities. The 
results of this check list procedure arc shown graphically in Figure 3. 

The P.T.A., as was to be expected, indicated working most with schools, and 
in addition with other parent’s organizations (most likely with other P.T.A. 
groups and perhaps with local child study groups). These two general types are 
mentioned by almost one-half of the local units of P.T.A. which reported. In 
descending order of frequency of mendon are found churches, civic and service 



orgamzatio^, community councils, and Ubraries. However, aU of these were 

units reporting. 

/ V working with other women’s clubs and 

° i’y cooperation with civic and service organizations, 

lurches libranw, and colleges. The B.fkP.W. pattern follows quite closely 

^ although the j)ercentage mentioning each general type is 

not precisely the same. t> e> 


It is to be noted that a different patterning of organizational interrelaUon- 
s ips preyai s among men s organizaUons than among women’s organizations. 
All as^ciations mteract with the schools and with other civic and service type 
organizations, and most of them work with churches. However, it b exclusively 
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the women’s organizations and the P.T.A. (predommantly a women’s organi- 
zation) which work with libraries, welfare councils, women’s clubs, UNESCO, 
community councils, and parents’ organizations. The women’s associations also 
out-number the men’s three-to-two in cooperation with colleges and univer- 
sities. On the other hand Kiwanis, Rotary, and the Chamber of Commerce 
indicate farm organizations as the t}^ worked with by at least twenty-five 
percent of the local imits. 

The basic pattern of working relations among specified organizations is not 
altered materially by replies to the question in the questionnaire: “What spe- 
cific organizations do you work with, or through, the most?” Thus a tabulation 
of these responses shows that schools are most important for service clubs, fol- 
lowed by civic and service clubs; elected or appointed government bureaus for 
the League of Women Voters; colleges and universities for the A.A.U.W.; 
churches for the N.A.A.C.P.; professional organizations for the county medical 
societies; schools and parents’ organizations for the P.T.A.; women’s clubs and 
schools for the G.F.C.W.; civic and service organbations and schools for the 
B.&P.W. 


SUMMARY 

Data presented in thi^ chapter are the r^ult of an attempt to analyze certain 
selected types of voluntary associations prevalent in contemporary American 
communities. Certain aspects of these associations are determined by like ** in- 
terests** of the members, while other aspects (structural) are influenced greatly 
by the prevailing custoT?ts of the American value-system. Still other aspects 
(selectivity) are influenced or determined by age, sex, occupation, and social 
status. In one instance the familial status of parenthood is a selective factor. 

Although it is manifestly true that present day American society has as one 
of its characteristics the proliferation of voluntary associations there needs yet 
to be done a considerable amount of basic and definitive research in this area. 
It has been often observed by native-born Americans as well as foreign visitors 
that Americans in general join various sorts of organizations, and many of them. 
To what extent these “impressions” validly describe a characteristic of the 
wJtole society is a question which needs yet to be answered. There is some evi- 
dence leading to the hypothesis that the “joining” tendency, so generally 
thought of as typical of the whole society, is strongly influenced by the sodal 
stratification systems of urban and rural social organization. Furthermore, such 
evidence indicates that a marked rural-urban differential in partidpation in 
interest associations does exist. 

This analysis of selected service, professional and other civic sodeties, re\’eals 
some significant generalizations whidi might help guide the efforts of any agency 
or organization attempting to reach rural people through these channels of 
organization. 

Classified luncheon-service dubs in particular have certain elements neces- 
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sary for a potentially vast expansion of informal adult education. In the first 
place, in contrast to mass organizations which rely heavily on mass media, 
classified luncheon-service clubs function to a large extent through a system of 
interpersonal relations that are well established over a relatively long period 
of time. Second, many individual members take a keen interest in the club’s 
activities and feel a personal responsibility for success or failure of any endeavor. 
The basis for this interest is multifold, having elements of economic self-interest, 
fellowship, recreation, prestige-gaining as part of the complex of reasons for 
jo^ming and attending regularly. Third, the morale of the service club is normally 
high and an excellent espnt de corps is frequently present. Fourth, a community 
action and service program is a recurrent ideological theme. Fifth, the stated 
ideals, the types of community service activities, and the sorts of subjects dis- 
cussed at organizational meetings are such that a program of informal adult 
education dealing with the three fidds of special interest fits well into the insti- 
tutional framework. 


The negative aspects of service clubs appear to lie in too vaguely and gen- 
erally defined programs in the three fields, and in a lack, or inconsistenty, of 
focus on well formulated problems. Innumerable topics may be delivered by 
ecturers and afterwards discussed by members, but there is little concentration 
along any particular lines designed to reveal basic relationships. Consequently, 
the value of these lectures is primarily recreational and too segmented to prop- 
erly serve as a sustaining system of informal education. 

It seems probable, however, that a scheme might be worked out whereby 
general a^s m the three fields of interest could be broadly yet systematically 

♦I, j ^ ^ designed to cover the major points of 

the defined areas could be gradually introduced into club meetings. This series 
of lectures Jould be supplemented by a paraUel and complementary series of 
articles m organization’s own publications. Also pamphlets dealmg with 
e y pom s of current interest and consistent with the systematized lecture 
=>nd art.de seriea. would add to the effectiveness of the propam. 

Strong eraphMB must however be placed on the point that service clubs are 
no prunari y e ucational organizations and that care must be taken in trying 
to mtroduce such a scheme. Otherwise strong opposition is apt to develop from 
suspicion that an attempt is being made to turn them into educational insti- 
tutions. 


to conjunction with the systematic lecture, article, and pamphlet series, out- 
there IS one more characterbtic of the service club which could be 
ntdizrf m e^anemg the meaningfulness of the education program. This charac- 
teristic is the tome of action, or service, as the dubs themselves call it. It 
amounts to a desire, wish, or drive to be doing something. This is usually re- 
solved by domgsomethmg for the whole local community or segment of it, or 
for an mdividual. In order to secure the most significant results, this characteris- 
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tic of service dubs should be taken into account, and some way of translating 
the principal meaning of the more informational aspects of the educative process 
into an action program ought to be made an integral part of the over-all scheme 
for adult education. 

It must be kept in mind that service club members are drawn from a particu- 
lar segment of the occupational range and consequently do not encompass all 
gainfully employed persons in the community. There are doctors, public offi- 
cials, bankers, insurance salesmen, proprietors, and various self-employed busi- 
nessmen, farmers, lawyers, and other professionals and managers in service 
dubs. But, significantly, there are no persons with low occupational status such 
as farm tenants, or hired hands, clerical workers, factory workers, nor in fact 
wage earners in general. A salient problem to be considered, therefore, is that 
attitudinal changes among lower status groups are not to be expected. Channels 
of communication with lower status groups in the community simply are too 
weak and infrequent. Attitudinal changes will be necessarily restricted to middle 
and upper-middle social classes. 

The importance of informal, non-classroom adult education, as typified by 
service dubs is stressed in all organizations covered in this chapter and an under- 
standing of the group processes of local units would be of great help to club 
leaders. Adult education will be made more effective if responsible leaders of 
dubs have trainmg in appropriate organizmg skills and educational methods. 
Change in attitudes comes about as a result of social situations in which new 
motivations are offered and which are accompanied by institutional means of 
reinforcing them. On the one hand, ser^dcc dubs tend to be guided more closely 
by prevailing community sentiments in developing their programs, such as help- 
ing boys and girls, the sick, the lame, the blind, etc., than do other dvic clubs. 
On the other hand, the N.A.A.C.P. and the League of Women Voters take up 
causes that may or may not have widespread community approval. Such a 
comparison of divergent sentiments illustrates the need for diverse kinds of 
interest groups in building a better community. It may be that service clubs 
cannot espouse controversial causes and continue to function effectively as 
congeniality groups. However, some experimentation along such lines (as miti- 
gating tensions in human relations) might be attempted. 

There is a generally recognized need for a reliable source from which local 
dubs can secure materials in regard to many concrete aspects of the three fields 
of special interest. Sudi materials should be adapted to the special needs of 
service, professional, and civic dubs. Professional sodeties in particular need 
considerable stimulation and guidance in informing the community generally 
about their particular competence. 

Effective adult education requires that programs begin with interests and 
felt needs, both individual and sodal. The service, professional and civic clubs 
are a broad-gauged national forum for developing an awareness of needs and 
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provide tlie seedbeds in which local leadership can grow to help meeting recur- 
ring problems and satisfying the people’s needs. 

T. Wilson Longmore 

Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 
and 

Frank C. NaU 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State College 
East lAnsing, Michigan 
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Chapter 7: 

SPECIAL AGENCIES WITHIN THE THE DEPARTMENT 

OF agriculture 

IniroducHon 


SL^iorfa n^of h ““ong which adult 

h dhe^tS hv ‘'■= Department was established 

iLrin th^ t infonnation on agricultural sub- 

the following fielde^Ttl'a eoiaprehensive sense. Research is conducted in 
g - C ) Agricultural and industrial chemistry; (2) the industrial 
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uses of farm products; (3) entomology; (4) soils; (5) agricultural economics; 
(6) marketing; (7) crop and livestock production; (8) production and manufac- 
ture of dairy products; (9) human nutrition; (10) home economics; (11) con- 
servation. Results of the research are extended to farm people as well as the 
general public through the Cooperative Extension Services and Experiment 
Stations located in the forty-eight states. The Extension Service coordinates 
the educational activities of the bureaus of the Department and of the State 
agricultural colleges.^ 

However, in addition to general education carried on by the Extension Ser- 
vice, described elsewhere in this report, the Department of Agriculture includes 
a number of administrative agencies designed to cany out special “action” 
programs which by their nature involve considerable adult education. The most 
important of these ad hoc agencies are: Farmers Home Administration, (FHA), 
Soil Conservation Service (SCS), Rural Electrification Administration (REA), 
Production and Marketing Administration (PMA), Farm Credit Administra- 
tion (FCA), and Forest Service (FS). 

FARMERS HOME AHMINISTRATrON 

Aiminislrative Structure . — ^The Farmers Home Administration stems histori- 
cally from the rehabilitation programs of the Resettlement Administration and 
Farm Security Admmistration which were set up during the depression years 
and immediately following. FHA offers credit services to farm families who are 
unable to borrow from other sources on reasonable rates and terms. Loans are 
made for operating the farm, for buying family-type farms or enlarging or 
developing uneconomic farms into family-t3T)e units, for building or repairing 
farm houses and buildings, and in the 17 western states, for water facilities.* 

The largest number of FHA borrowers have operating loans totaling almost 
130,000 in November, 1951. These loans are primarily to finance fanning and 
livestock operations for the current year. About 44,000 loans for buying a farm 
are currently active, and an additional 10,000 loans are made for building new 
farm houses. Some farm ownership and farm bousing borrowers may also have 
operatmg loans. About three percent of all farms in the U.S. are FHA borrowers, 
varying from 2.3 percent in ie Midwest to 4.1 percent in the West. There is a 
noticeable westward and southward bias in the FHA borrower rates. See 
Table 1.) 

Administration of the FHA programs is centralized in Washington. The 
Finance Division has field offices in St. Louis, Montgomery, Dallas and Denver. 
The Federal Office has no personnel designated as functioning in educational 
capacities. Stale Directors in 40 State Offices, some serving more than one 

* Directory oj Organization and Field AclivUies of the Department of Asricvlture, 1950, 
Agriculture Handbook No. 12, USDA, Waslungton, D. C. 

’Authorized by the Farmers Home Admimstration Act of 1946, the Bankbead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act of 1937, the Houring Act of 1949, and the Water Fadlities Act of 1937. 
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state, are administratively in charge of the FHA program in their respective 
states. The State Director is responsible to the Administrator, and has the 
assistance of a State Farmers 'Home Administration Advisory Committee of 
nine members.* 

The Committee Syslent. — FHA supervisors are in charge of 1,619 local county 
offices, some serving more than one county. They receive applications from 
farmers, make receive payments, and handle other phases of local pro- 
gram administration. There are 77 women home supervisors each of whom 
serves more than one county. Each local county office is assisted by an FHA 
wunty committee made up of three local persons, at least two of whom are 
larmers^U loans made through the agency's local offices must first be approved 
by the FHA county committee. 



Table 1 

Farmers Borne AdminislraUan Active Operating Loan, Farm Ownership, and 
Farm Housing Borrowers as of November 30. 1951 


United States 

East 

hfidwest 
South 
West 

Fanners Home Administration StatUtical Records. 

Funetions of State FHA advlso^- committees are deEned as foUows: 

Home ActaSration'SidraTo'^LS'^ Froad national Fannera 

mit recommendatioM^^* conations m the respective States, and to sub- 

Farmcra Home Administiation^^ ^ helpful in shaping the future program of the 

health, crcdit.'iSd'oth^rneSfoMn*'^'** '*’1 Fdrector concerning agricultural, 
waj-s for the Farmers Hom^ ah • • families in the State and to suggest 

3. To infonnTe sS^ ‘r effectively, 

actions, and of the reactions of Administrator of the committeemen’s re- 

traUon progjJm to the Fanners Home Adminls- 

activities and VropSm ioTSe^aemri"”"* A'’"'“istrat!on program with the 

State. genaes operating in the field of agriculture with the 

5. To ade-ise the state Director conern,;.. fa™ debt adiustmenl activiUes.* 

* DsitcUfy of OriantuiuH^ cU., p. 67. ' ' ” 

nW-USIM, ’cro,’\Vuh^a"D^C^p^™"“'' h''»>»S”Ph No. 8, November, 1950, 
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State committees have exercised in varying degrees and only at particular 
times the important function of ad\dsbg with respect to broad national policies 
and adapting national policies to local situations. As clearly stated in the second 
function above they were conceived as advisory to the State Director concern- 
ing agricultural, health, credit, and other needs of low income farm families 
and were meant to suggest ways for the FHA to meet these needs more effec- 
tively. But at the present time their function is less general than conceptual- 
ized in this statement. On the other hand, they have served to curb somewhat 
the unfavorable developments that had manifested themselves; they have 
established loan limits and average value of efiBcient family-type farms; and 
have participated in tours for the purpose of inspecting farms of borrowers.® 

State committees are appointed by the Administrator and are composed 
of nine members representing as many of the major types of agriculture and 
geographic areas of the State as possible. They may be farm organization rep- 
resentatives, editors of farm or metropolitan publications, or other persons iden- 
tified with or interested in agriculture.* At least four of the nine State com- 
mitteemen must be persons actually engaged in fanning. 

The county committees are appointed by the State FHA director and are 
composed of three individuals residing in the county, at least two of whom 
shall be fanners residing on a farm and deriving the principal part of their 
income from farming.^ 

County committees are independent of State Advisory Committees and per- 
form their duties within their respective counties. They work directly with their 
county FHA supervisors and with applicants for loans and recipients of loans. 
They review the progress of borrowers annimlly and advise the FHA on. current 
trends in farm business on which many administrative decisions are based. 

Current instructions provide that: 

State directors are responsible for seeing that rounty committeemen are provided 
the training needed by them to understand the objectives of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and to understand and perform properly tfieir duties and responsibilities 
as prescribed in the various operating instructions. Training meetings for county 
committees will be held annually as soon as practical after the beginning of each 
fiscal year, and should be scheduled so as to derive the benefits of a concerted effort 
The number of persons assembled at any one nieetmg should not be greater than can 
partidpate advantageously in group discussion. In the training program, particular 
attention will be given to (a) evaluating the qualifications of applicants, (b) interpret- 
ing the family-type farm definition in local terms, (c) explaining supervised credit, (d) 
reviewmg borrowers’ progress to determine future credit needs, and (e) defining the 
duties and services of county committeemen as presoibed by law. County supervisors 
are responsible for keeping county committeemen advised currently of changes in the 
polides of the Farmers Home Administration which affect their work, and of the 
status of the program in counties in which th^ serve. 


* Ihid.y p. 4S. 
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“The national Farmers Home Administration office issues a county committee 
m anua l or handbook. It is revised from time to time as laws or policies are changed. 
It is used somewhat as a text book in committee schools.® 


Technique of Supervised I/>ans . — The most significant feature of the lender- 
borrower relation as worked out in practice by FHA supervisors is the technique 
of supervised loans. That is, supervisors advise borrowers as well as supply 
them with needed credit. Together the borrower and the supervisor determine 
how farm and home management may be improved, make plans for carrying 
out improvements, and see that the plans are carried out as nearly as possible. 
If administered wisely and democratically, this supervision becomes an impor- 
tant educational mechanism for farm families. 

Eighty-eight percent of 89 Farm Supervisors in the 263 sample counties who 
returned card quMtionnaires report that they are carrying on adult education 
prograiM and actmties. Only 8 of the 89 respondents reported that they did not 
ve educational programs, while 2 did not answer the question. A general 
awarcn^ on the part of Farm Supervisors of the educational nature of their 
WOT ism catedby these figures. In explaining what supervision is, Maris says: 


tte whole matter of arriving at an understand- 
involves anH^wti * lo^n. He should know just what supervision 


*^<ierstanding be reached between lender and bor- 
V, 1 ^ conservation practices will be carried out; sound farm and 

be carried out; and complete and accurate record books wiU 
weU-deJeloped^b pra“fc objectives are accomplished has been 

^ home plan is drawn up as the basis for a farm 

In crptiPiS ? detail^ plans are required for farm operating loans only, 
lowing form^™^ ^ planning and supervision of an FHA loan takes the fol- 


the home plan is developed by the farm family with the aid of 

farm practLs, health and 

2 surroundings, aJtd education, 

cover^g deiL™ STres^nert'tnf ' ^'ith the aid of the FHA supervisor 

ment of finanrial ofTa.- ^ ^ fPfo&c undertakings and with respect to the manage- 

3 The farm fam'l v impractical to incorporate in a long-time plan. 

t The family re^ud bools. 

advise with farmpr^^ ^ farms of borrowers during the year to confer and 
^^Srol rotations, varieties, fertUirer applications. 

pest wntroi, livestCKi management, and the like. 

y superv isor meets with the borrower for annual checkout, involving an 

*/fca.,p.68. 

* Ibid., p. 107. 
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examination of the borrower’s family record book for completeness and accuracy, 
analyzing the year’s business and completing farm and home plans for the coming year. 

6. Annual meeting of all borrowers is held to revise and summarize progress during 
past year, and get suggestions and outlook for year ahead. 

Annual Meeting of Borrowers . — FHA makes use of annual meetings of bor- 
rowers to educate farm families in better farming and to raise their living 
standards. It is a technique of group supervision and education. 

Carefully worked out illustrative educational materials have evolved out of 
practice and arc described in the “Handbook of Illustrations for Annual Busi- 
ness and Educational Meetings of Farm Ownership Borrowers.”^® The purpose 
of the annual meetings as specified in this handbook is to compare the efficient^ 
of various systems and methods of farming and home making as revealed by 
actual analyses of borrowers’ records. The meetings are conducted by the dis- 
cussion method and directed toward group decisions that lead to action by 
indi\ddual families. 

The customary procedure is to summarize the individual records of borrowers 
and present the results in statistical and graphic form, using charts, flannel- 
grams, demonstrations, short talks and discussion techniques such as agree- 
disagree questions and small groups. It has been found that an effective way 
of securing borrower acceptance of farm and home practices is to use koda- 
chiome slides illustrating a specific practice which has been adopted by a 
borrower in the coimty. The effect on the group is to stimulate each borrower 
family to follow one of their peer “leaders.” 

In addition, records and related data from such sources as experiment sta- 
tions, the Agricultural Census, Agricultural Conservation Payment records, 
etc., are presented by the county supervisor to provide some wider basis for 
comparmg the efficiency of various systems, methods, and practices of farming 
and home making. The bonower thus arrives at group decisions and conclusions 
with respect to ie facts revealed. This leads to individual action resulting in 
improvement in farming and home making which is based on actual borrower 
experience and supported by group analysis, discussion and decision.*^ 

Small meetings are more desirablfe than large meetings because attendance 
is better and mterest of families is increased because problems are more similar. 
Borrowers speak up more readily in smaller group meetings. In fact, experience 
bas shown ^at there is great value in meeting in borrowers’ homes because of 
the personal touch. Generally speaking, however, annual business and educa- 
tional meetings are held in churches, school houses, court houses, lodge halls, 
and other suitable places as well as borrowers’ homes. A committee of borrowers 
often have charge of general arrangements, such as time and place of meeting, 
entertainment features, dinner, etc. A social hour at lunch time is emphasized 
and since many borrowers know each other personally th^ enjoy visiting to- 

Farmers Home Administration, U.S.DJV. 

“ Maris, op. cit., p. 238. 
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gether. Educational and entertaining movies or colored slides are sometimes 
shown during the social hour. 

Approximately 1500 annual borrowers meetings of FHA borrowers are held 
annually. In 1948 the latest year for which complete records are available, 46 
percent of all borrowers invited were represented and 35 percent of the bor- 
rowers’ wives attended. 

Achiacment or Progress Day.— la some states it has become a practice for 
^fi, ° invite FHA borrowers to an achievement or progress day 

^ campus. For example, Georgia honors families who have made 
^ g progress in better farming and better living. The 1951 Achievement 

ay program attracted 246 farmers, 179 wives and 106 chUdien. Total attend- 
nce was we over 1,000 people, counting FHA committeemen, supervisors and 
ors. Negro acheivement day was held at Fort Valley State College while 
white borrowcr^ttcnded at Athens and Tifton, Georgia. 
irtT^Ta ^ j T which make use of achievement day are Michigan, 
invitp ^*^-^^and grant colleges of Michigan, Iowa, and Indiana 

nitinn U m campuses for programs at which formal recog- 

in coniiin^H^^ ^ _^tstanding famUies. In Texas, the achievement day is held 
Prosress State Fair. Some counties in Michigan hold a 

progress Day for the borrowers of a single county. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

and ranSe°M Conservation Service is to give assistance to farmers 

gaSd 5 conservation districts which the farmers or- 

servation su • . Smte laws. SCS technicians give assistance in con- 

“iS; “PPli-^tioa of suLbln soil nnd water 

— IrS 

preserve natural r«! ^ S^am is designed to help prevent soil erosion, to 

™S. to “> P^^“t bnpairment of reser- 

health. rivers and harbors, and to protect public 

Washington, 'LvenRe^Ma1X“‘t!'r administxaUve officials in 

Below the state level Acre are Conservationist in each state, 

covering about three-fourths of au’flL'?'^ ron^tion districts in the U.S. 

the work unit through which tcchnM “ 

neled. educational information is chan- 

the 263 sample coimire repS Conservationists in 

indicates widespread awareness asaoafS:^ educational programs. This 
tions. Soil conservaUon dUtSts in of their educational fimc- 

cany on educational programs UirouEh^ “'‘ Extension Service 

zations, community clubn^vic gronns In S'! “ 

us, UVIC groups, schools, 4-H Qubs, etc. In addition. 
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SCS conservationists work with individual farm families in developmg farm 
conservation plans. But SCS has found it desirable in order to extend the scope 
of activities, to use a variety of techniques for getting groups of farmers to- 
gether. Often the only way to begin is to call together a few farmers on a hand- 
picked basis, another way is to circulate a petition to secure names of farmers 
who are willmg to meet together to discuss soil conservation. Still another 
technique is to get farmers who have shown an interest to call in their neighbors. 
Some groups are organized on a school district basis, others by getting owners 
or operators of contiguous farms together, and still others on a watershed basis. 
Many groups are organized after the soil conservationist, or the county agent, 
selects the people and invites them to attend a meeting. 

Many problems have been encountered. Attendance is hard to maintain and 
often depends upon the “spellbinder” tactics of the person conducting the 
meeting. Groups called together for one purpose, such as planning conservation 
activities, do not work well when attempting to function in other w^s such 
as applymg farm practices. 

Neighbor Group Techniques. — Recently, SCS has initiated a program drawing 
on its past experience in getting groups of farmers together which relies' on thfe 
principle of working through natural groups. Natural groups axe made up of 
farmers who associate with one another because of proximity to one another, 
and who recognize their common needs. The family, neighbor-group, neighbor- 
hood, and community are natural groups. These groups come mto being by 
natural processes and develop slowly and endure because they serve continuing 
needs of the members. This is in contrast to formally organized special interest 
groups, such as' farm organizations, civic dubs, ladies aid sodeties, school dis- 
tricts, formally organized extension or sod conservation groups and the like. 

The natural group approach presumes a working knowledge of rural com- 
munity organization on the part of the SCS supervisor. A useful technique for 
developing conservation-minded farmers and ranchers is the identification of 
“neighbor groups” and their leaders, and then to work with these leaders and 
followers to speed up acceptance of conservation programs on their farms by 
nnproving the leaders’ rmderstanding. 

The term “neighbor-group” as used by the Soil Conservation Service should 
not be confused with “neighborhood.” Rather a neighbor-group is similar to 
groups described by rural sociologists as “informal,” "friendship,” “mutual 
aid,” congeniality or“clique” groups. The neighbor group is a limited number 
of families, not over IS or 20, living in close 1)roximity to one^nother and who 
are bound together by mutual likes and interests. An enduring and effective 
type of cooperation among farm people occurs in these farm families who visit, 
borrow, exchange work, discuss common problems and ideas, and help each 
other in crises. Within such groups there are always one or two“good neighbors” 
^ho are looked upon as being the most willing to help the others in the group. 
These so-called ** neighbor-group leaders” are the members who arc most often 
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looked to for advice, and who, if th^ try something new, are most likely to be 
copied by their neighbors. 

One can frequently observe sudi neighbor groups at auctions, at the cross- 
roads store, or preceding or following more formal and larger group meetings, 
or on street comers on Saturday. In such huddles, people discuss things freely 
and become personally mvolved in activities of mutual interest. Here ideas are 
stripped of fancy trappings and are discussed, analysed, and revised. In such 
groups it has been found that soil conservation becomes a part of the group’s 
way of thinking and believing which profoundly influences every-day discus- 
sions and actions. 

L technique for locating natural groups and leaders was worked out 

y personnel, and training was given through actual interviews with 
tanners by persons experienced in those techniques. Briefly, the steps followed 


1. Consult with several overall district, or county-wide, leaders to secure the 
n^es of the most important community leaders. 

community leaders and gather all information possible about 
neighbor groups and their leaders. 

secured in this manner, talk to enough people in each 

tivelv as nn«‘Ki ° membership of the group and determine as posi- 

tively as possible who the leader or leaders are. 

erouD ^eTh\m*? and check with him as to the membership of the 

whom he borderline cases fit. Likewise, find out from him 

5 community leaders, 

conservation group’s interest and understanding of- soil 

move them il of action to be taken with the group to 

r r u ® ““"Option work, 
neighbor ^oup “““rage and assist the 

da^rSbM ftw rcepUo™ all'’ 
servationists have beenteuvh’t^h 

traininffmethoHc A tr P^“^ciples and techniques by on the job 

S L rath “Oighbor-groups including 284,025 

nicians. Of this toW MMS 

activities in nlanni j ’ neighbor groups have carried on one or more 
planning and application or maintenance of soil conservation work. 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 

an oSe o^tte a? Marketing Administration consists of 

branches 5 area M ^ commodity branches, 12 functional and staff 

PMA Commodity ^ Photographic Laboratori^, 9 

throughout the United States, and state, 

county and commodity committees. 
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PMA adimnisters programs relating to: (1) agricultural conservation; (2) 
production adjustments; (3) price support and stabilization through loans, 
purchase agreements, purchases and other means; (4) stabilization of sugar 
production and marketing; (5) international commodity agreements; (6) sur- 
plus removal; (7) procurement for supply; (8) foreign purchases; (9) school 
lunch; (10) marketing agreements and orders; (11) marketing research and 
standardization; (12) marketing service; (13) marketing regulation; and (14) 
other production and marketing activities, including assistance to and collabo- 
ration with other Departmental Federal and State agencies in administering 
federal crop insurance, water resources and flood control activities, eradication 
of foot and mouth disease in Mexico, and foreign economic assistance opera- 
tions.“ 

Only three of these varied programs relate tiiemselves directly to people in 
their counties and communities. These three are: (1) the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program designed to preserve and improve soil fertility, promote the 
economic use and conservation of land, diminish the exploitation and wasteful 
use of national soil resources and aid in flood control; (2) Production Adjust- 
ment Programs through aaeage allotments and marketing quotas, whenever 
supplies are out of line with demand; (3) School Lunch Programs, through which 
grants-in-aid are made to states, to purchase foods served in the lunches; also 
the program provides for direct distribution of food to assist them in meeting 
minimum nutritional requirements. 

The ACP and Production Adjustment programs are administered in each 
county by a PMA committee and in each community by a community com- 
mittee. The county and commvmity co mm ittees are farmers residing in the 
coimty of community and are elated by their, fellow farmers each year. The 
School Lunch Program is handled locally by the schools, and PMA has little 
control of the fimds after they have been turned over to the states. 

Three farmer-elected county committeemen in each of the Nation’s 3,006 
agricultural counties and more than 85,000 community committeemen are 
elected each year and take ofBce January 1 to direct PMA programs. Each 
county committee consists of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and one other mem- 
ber. Replies by card questionnaire from a)unty PMA chairmen show that 35 
percent do not consider their activities during the year as educational in nature. 
However, community committeemen usually attempt to contact every farmer 
in the county in person, at meetings, or by mail to assist him in planning con- 
servation work on his farm in acoirdance with the needs of hb land. ^Vhe^cve^ 
the SCS or other agency works out a conservation plan for a farm, the fanner 
is encouraged to make full use of it, Gtting in ACP assistance on a cooperative 
basis. Farmer committeemen are paid on a per diem basis for the days officially 
worked. The average pay for the year 1951 was $372 for coimty committeemen 
and $45 for community committeemen. 

® Directory ct Org«il»Uoo, «p. eii. 
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During 1951, under the Secretary’s consolidation plan, PMA offices and those 
of other Department agencies have been brought together in nearly half of the 
3,006 agricultural counties. As a part of the defense program of the federal 
government, PMA has established Mobilization Committees at the national, 
state and county levels. These Committees include representation from Federal 
and state agencies working among farm people. They carry out programs such 
as scrap metal drives, increased food production, and information programs, 
n some cases they serve as sources of farmer information on conditions and 
requirements m rural areas. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

The primary functions of the Rural Electrification Administration are to ad- 
minister loans (1) for rural electrification facilities and (2) for extension and 
improvement of rural telephone service. Loans are made to persons now provid- 
mg or w 0 ynay provide telephone service in rural areas and to cooperative, 
dividend or mutual associations. There are 1,077 borrowers 

advisory assistance to borrowers in connection with the 
telephone systems. It 

Wft.hiTi.Mn XI exception of a small liaison ofBce in Spokane, 

ington D C* regional supervisors with offices in Wash- 

3o'^ WSlTtr’ru ■namber.conttolled REA cooperative. On June 

bo^owersi almost 2.5 billion dollars to rural electrification 

3 5 millinn approximately 1,150,000 miles of line serving more than 

LttaaUs shT,W ‘rff’ b^g farmers.- 

central stati 1 ^ ^ ^ore than half of all farmers who are receiving 

row Imes.- The average bor- 

3 400 consumer, rf about 1,100 miles of Ime, connecting more than 

rnillion dollars. ' ° ° system has borrowed an average of over 2}i 

esmbUshi^ effi&nUystem ' "■ borrowers in 

and power use activities Memh 

organisation moves from ih“pSk"o^t™‘r 

ment anH nTv.rs.f;m™ f Period to the long-time manage- 

operating organizatio^k rdlBrnentTaf^^ consumers of electric power the 

quently may be easily undermmed by those who would like to take the systems 
“‘‘Accomplishments of REA anrl tlt» al ^ . 

Analyst, Rural ElectriScaUon AdministraS Pro^m 

25-29, 1951. “anistratiOD Field Conference, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 

»/ki. 
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away from the consumers. Some lack of understanding is attributable no doubt 
to the fact that borrowers* systems have been operating an average of less than 6 
years. Recognition of this problem was acknowledged at the first Conference^on 
Electrification Advisor Programs, held in Washington, D.C., December 4-7, 
1950. Discussants at these sessions commented upon the “indifference by the 
members instead of loyal participation, misunderstanding and griping instead 
of cooperation with management, unwise decisions instead of intelligent ac- 
tion.”^^ Many cooperative members are unaware that the co-op belongs to them 
and as a consequence a considerable number of individuals feel a lack of re- 
sponsibility for it.“ Some cooperatives are threatened with “sell-outs” to 
private power companies because members are not informed or active in the 
cooperative organization. 

Some of the large REA cooperatives employ an “electrification advisor** 
(designated also as an agricultural engineer and home economist). The “elec- 
trification advisor” devotes himself to member education, power use problems 
and community relations work. Some of the small cooperatives have no volun- 
teer committees of members to carry on activities designed to promote the most 
efficient use of co-op power, to familiarize members with the REA story and 
the principles of cooperation, and to secure community understanding and 
acceptance of the co-op. The annual meeting of members is generally regarded 
as the most important single opportuni^ to inform and educate members. Some 
co-ops have conducted annual meetings which are outstanding community 
events not only to members but many others outside the membership. 

Board meetings can be educational, but their influence on the membership is 
limited unless steps are taken continuously to infons the general membership 
of problems and issues facing the board. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

The Farm Credit Administration was created by executive order effective May 
27, 1933, which provided for consolidating within one organization the powers 
and functions of all Federal agencies dealing primarily with agricultural credit. 

The Washington office supervises and coordinates activities and makes ex- 
aminations of all the mstitutions comprising the farm credit system. The 
United Stales is divided into twelve Farm Credit districts, in each of which are 
four major credit imits located together in a headquarters city. One of these 
major credit units is called a Production Credit Corporation that supervises and 
partially capitalizes local cooperatives known as Production Credit Associations 
which make operating loans to fanners and stockmen.*’ 

Approximately 500 Production Credit Associations are located at convenient 

** “The Educational Job Ahead,” PA-165, REA, USDA, p. 6. 

« Ihid., p, 6. 

”Thc other credit units are: Federal Land Bank, Bank for Coopcrali%-es, and Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank. No anal>’sls will be aUetapted of these agendcs here. 
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points. The associations serve on the average of six counties with approximately 
1,000 members per association. Total membership in Production Credit Asso- 
ciations hi 1951 was roughly 470,000 with a total loan volume of 1^3 billion 
dollars. 

The membership elects the Board of Directors at the annual meeting, each 
Director serving staggered three-year terms. The Board hires a Seaetary- 
Tr^urer who is the paid manager of the Association. The Board selects two 
of its members who with the manager make up the committee which acts on all 
loan applications. Loans are made for production purposes and are strictly 
busmess-type loans based upon such factors as: (1) the man’s character; (2) 
his financial position and progress; (3) the repayment capacity of the farm enter- 
prise, (4) the purpose of the loan; and (5) the collateral. The Associations are 
CMperativc forms of organization although at the present time only about half 
of ftem have repaid all the capital stock held on behalf of the Government by 
their respective Production Credit Corporations. 

Education of members has been recognized by the Corporations as an im- 
Yu a junct of the production loan program. However, personnel devoting 
^ edu^tional work has been cut sharply in recent years. Activities 
related more or less to the educational function contmue and m fact the ad- 
rative o cers are aware of an increasing demand from Associations for 
progTams of education for members. Educational meetmgs are en- 
^ suggested. Table 2 summarizes some of the 
. Yt, * fr® considered as educational by administrative personnel, 
nf cooperatives is member participation in the affairs 

ir^titutifinT^^rl^"* ■ ^ Meeting of Stockholders is the most important 

S ir Aut' involvement in the affairs of the Asso- 

inform'tTiP letters and personal contacts are used extensively to 

coonerative cannot completely satisfy the requirement of 

ewner-members be able to speak up and be 
meetmes nrovid^^S elimination of factual information. Annual 

consciousneR-; anH ® Setting within whidi a certain amount of group 

manv Assoriati ^ can grow. Because of this fact management of 

bership to the nnntiTl m“ tbgfnt 

such as the Production Credit loans. 

illtistratM'wrn. lEe production credit news-letters 

niustrates some of the thmkmg of production credit leaders: 

hoSm ta°s*^‘^att^M '“''P 

sound loan oolides i. i-r.rl...n ® ^P'.*^; adjusting mterest rates, and in mamtaimng 
convincing the directors and mknagement that the 
Some have not can pht t hi promote whatever the association needs. 

Some have not caught on to this as weU as others, but it becomes more convincing 
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every year that no board and secretary-treasurer can do the whole job. Members 
must raise the capital, members must support the necessary charges on loans, and 
they must support sound loan policies. Their willingness to do these things depends 
almost entirely on their understanding of what it is all about. Eighteen years of ex- 

Table 2 

Selected Membership and Public Relations Activities Carried on by All Production 
Credit AssociatioTts in the U.S. During 12-Monlk Period Ending June 30y 1951 


Numhtr 

ilwociafions at end of period 500 

Membership and Public Relations Program 

Associations which followed some type of planned membership 
activity program reasonably close during the period 253 

County Membership Committees 

PCA*s having committees that met 2 or more times during period 146 . 

Membership committee meetings held during period 1 , 257 

Members on membership committees 6,245 


Personal Contacts 

Associations having some reminder sj^tem for contacting good 
nonborrowing, former, and prospective members while in the 


immediate vicinity on regular field work 324 

Associations contacting, personallyor by mail, most of their satis- 
factory nonborrowing and former members twice during period 349 

Use of the Mail 

Associations issuing a mid-year report during the period 383 

Associations distributing 2 or more issues of membership news- 
letter during the period 281 

Associations writing a welcome letter to all new members and 
enclosing some appropriate circular during the period 255 

Educational Work on Short-Term Farm Credit 
Associations that discussed short-term farm credit before at least 

2 Vo-Ag, 4-H, of other youth groups during the period 221 

Associations that discussed short-term farm credit before at least 

2 veterans’ groups during the period 243 

Associations that discussed short-term farm credit before at least 

1 Vo-Ag adult night class during the period 124 


perience have clearly demonstrated that the great majority of the members will do 
whatever it takes when the directors and management do their part and treat them 
as they deserve to be treated as the owners and users of the association.** 

In commenting on attendance at annual meetings in this same article the 
writer noted that there was a gradual build-up in attendance for the state of 
"ProdueftM Credit News, Vol. 11, No. 4, Dec. 19S1. Houston, Texas, p. 1. 
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Texas from 29 percent in 1936 to 52 percent in 1941. Then with the war and 
difficulties of travel during that period, attendance went down to 24 percent 
by 1943 and was steady until 1946. Attendance has since increased steadily to 
41 percent in 1951. This is indicative of the trend generally in the United States 
for attendance at annual meetings. 

Attendance records of the series of annual meetings held from July 1950 
through July 1951 throughout the United States shows that 68,858 stockhold- 
ers, or 22 ^rcent of all stockholders attended annual meetings during the 1950- 
51 series of meetings. This figure compares with an average of 28 percent at- 
tendance for the years 1939-12 indicating that attendance at annual meetings 
IS stUl below that of prewar. Only 4 percent of stockholders without cur- 
ren oans atten ed in 1950-51 revealing a much lower participation on the 
par 0 ose not currently borrowing from the Associations. Attendance at an- 
O''" the countiy ; actually there appears to be a 
war ^ las m as much as the Plams and Pacific Coast States have mem- 
hership participation considerably above the national average, 
has Ted^'tn' * j education in regard to fanner production credit 

nrodiir-in. t?* of 0 new moving picture on farmer credit. Cost of 

AffiSon, u ^iiT voluntary contributions from the various 

nonmembers alike. 

associatmTi« f>e required the formation of national farm loan 

Apnroaimatelv "operative units for the Federal land bank system. 

States and Puw ’ O' associations are serving the United 

of member-borrn” association is a separately chartered organization 

farm loan associa«ons“ traffmdT 

for Federal land bank loans Eart,' “ opportunity to make applications 

W rfordbeemr^" ” 

decUions are' 

affairs of the organUation Th! “'“‘“p reports are made on the business 
tant smgle activftV directed , meetmgs constitute the most impor- 

tion in the affabs of the associaibn » “"''“'‘"8 participa- 

"outstanding” to simnle comnr * .™‘*' niootmgs vary in effectiveness from 
Most of the lenuTf 1 with the by-laws, 

and suggestions for assocLion 

heavily from the ideas and suvl annual meetmgs. Borrowmg 

various land bank districts^ the Fed "m''* 

"Planning Effective NFLA An J P"Patod a circular entitled 

ciations. Meetm^,” for distribution to local asso- 

na?oni‘^fam loan 'aSiSlioTs' ““ooiations and 

AHiiMfinnsii ^ t t Farm Credit Admmistration provides 

educational materials to farmers’ cooperatives in general. In 1939. the Co- 
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operative Research and Service Diviaon was established in the federal office. 
The staff of this division engages in research studies and advises with officials 
and directors of farmers* cooperatives in practically all states. In addition, 
members of the staff discuss problems confronting particular groups at annual 
meetings of cooperative associations. 

A series of circulars entitled “You and Your Co-op” was begun in 1939. These 
educational circulars, written from the point of view of the member of a co- 
operative association marketing a specihc commodity, or offering a particular 
service, are used by teachers of vocational agriculture, 4-H Club leaders, and 
by officials and members of cooperative associations. 

It is generally agreed that research in membership relations and education 
was neglected during the World War II period. Since the war, staff members 
have participated in cooperative “clinics’* at which organization and operation 
problems are discussed by directors, managers, auditors and attorneys of 
cooperatives. 

Under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, funds were allotted to re- 
search on problems of membership relations and the education of students and 
young farmers in cooperative principles, in addition to problems of financing, 
processing and distribution. The professional staff of the Cooperative Research 
and Service Division consisted of some 50 employees in 1952. 

It is a poli«;y of the Division to carry on research studies cooperatively with 
state agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and other institutions and 
agencies serving agriculture. In this way, and by frequent conferences, the 
staff has had an influence on the research and educational work conducted in 
the states. In this connection, mention should also be made of cooperation with 
the American Institute of Cooperation*® in studies of membership relations and 
education. The Division helps to direct the training and observation of foreign 
visitors, especially officials of government and farmers’ cooperatives, in the 
United States under technical assistance programs. 

Theoretically, each cooperative association has a great potential for adult 
education wherein the “leaming-by-doing” principle may be given full play. 
Annual meetings, committee meetings and discussion groups constitute im- 
portant teaching devices if effectively handled. In the main, however, educa- 
tional activities of farmer cooperatives are directed toward the building and 
maintaining of good relations with members and the public. A study of 237 

” The American Institute of Cooperation is a national organization sponsored by fanner 
cooperatives and other farm organizations, and by leaders from the Land Grant Colleges. 
Its staff works primarily with cooperative leaders, research, educational, and extension 
workers, state cooperative counsels, and the press. 

Throughout the year it works closely with the Land Grant colleges, departments of educa- 
tion, and other institutions and agencies in sponsoring workshops and training schools for 
cooperative directors, managers, and employees, extension workers, college teachers, and 
research workers. Likewise, it sponsors workshops for teachers of vocatiotul agriculture, vet- 
eran-on-farm trainers, and the leaders of farm >xmth programs. 
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leading fanner cooperatives in the United States shows that only about one- 
tenth of the titles of staff members having responsibility for educational work 
were designated as strictly “educational” employees.*® The job of getting educa- 
tional work done has been approached in a variety of ways. The manager takes 
the major responsibility for educational work in about half the associations 
reporting. Furthermore LeBeau^s study shows that almost half of the staff 
members who have the major responsibility for educational work spend less 
than 20 percent of their time on this work. 

When managers were given an opportunity to check 12 devices useful in 
educating members, replies indicated that they gave about equal importance to 
a^ual meetings and personal contacts. The importance of interpersonal rela- 
tions as a means of educating members is given added emphasis by these replies, 
^nking next were monthly publications, local discussion groups, circular 
etters, and periodical reports. Of lesser importance were radio programs, all 
fj^ly programs, cooperative projects with Future Farmers of America and 
4-H Clubs, and educational exhibits.** 


Patrons of Southern States Cooperative were asked to appraise specified 
edutttional devices. They put personal conUcts second only to the periodic 
publication or house organ in importance, while the local annual meeting was 
relegated to seventh place,** 

4 understanding of cooperative farm business by members of 

and young men and women’s groups, the Farm Credit Administra- 
iion and Extension Service have developed a series of circulars devoted to sug- 
ges ed demonstrations, iUustrated lectures and dramatizations.** 

ra ive o joint efforts of cooperatives are the state, district, and local 
councils which keep a dose tab on legislation affecting farmers who 
r™ !• cooperatives. Tours, exhibits and contests are other ways in which 
sionq ft together. But periodical interagency meetings and discus- 
Of int#> opportunities to present common educational programs.** 

- ™l*ership of fanner cooperatives is the Farm Credit Ad- 
DubW^rr^r-^ ^ publication, “News for Farmer Cooperatives.” This 

and inrliiHpc " well-written articles of an educational nature 

onerativp. tTi ° significant programs and activities of farmers co- 

operatives throughout the United States. 


lar USr)A!’FQ?M\^5l’°''T ^‘‘ulims, Ciroi- 

“ Farmer CooperaUon An Ameriiin Way; ' 

^tion A— 4-H Dramatizations (C. f! Christiaot 
Section B— Illustrated talks (C. F. ChrisUani 
SecUoa C— t-H DemonstraUons (J, H Heckmanl ' 

“ Elacalioaol Prarlieo ./ Former OtoPMm,, a,, 48.9. 
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Outlmes and subject matter references for five teachmg units were developed 
at three workshops attended by supervisors, 'teacher trainers, and teachers of 
vocational agriculture; supervisors and iMtructors of veterans; representatives 
of state colleges and cooperatives; and representatives of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation and of the Farm Credit Association.*® This guide is based 
on the principle that a well-rounded program of instruction in vocational 
agriculture includes training in the economic and social aspects of agricultinre 
as well as in production, farm mechanics, and farm family living. 

The Cooperative Research and Sendee Division has compDed a list of farmers’ 
cooperative periodicals, including house organs and news letters. This list in- 
cludes 150 associations engaged in cooperative marketing or purchasing that 
are publishing their own periodicals or have selected established periodicals as 
official publications.** 

A considerable number of motion picture films on cooperation are available 
from the Farm Credit Administration and cooperatives. Many are available 
on a free loan basis to responsible organizations.*^ 

In summary, it is clear that the Cooperative Research and Service-Division 
does much of its educational work indirectly through the publications issued 
presenting research findings. However, it has prepared special publications 
from time to time of a purely educational nature and has cooperated extensively 
with land grant colleges, the Extension Service, the Office of Education, and 
other educational organizations to bring fanners essential information on how 
to use cooperatives effectively. 

FOREST SERVICE 

The Forest Service is charged with responsibility for promoting the conservation 
of the nation’s forest lands. It cooperates with states and private owners in 
programs for the protection and proper management of forest lands. It conducts 
research in 12 experiment stations, and makes results available to individuals, 
industries, and public and private agencies generally. The bulk (76 percent) 
of the commercial forest land is in private ownership and consequently special 
emphasis is being given to cooperative programs to encourage sound manage- 
ment of private forest lands. The Federal Government, most of the states, and 
many counties and private owners are cooperating on protecting the forests 
from fire. 

In 1950, some 220 technically trained foresters gave on-the-ground assistance 
to small-w’oodland owners. These specialists, generally known as the farm 
foresters, work with farmers, local agricultural technicians, small-sawmill ope- 

“John H. Heckman, Guide for Teaching Farmer Cooperation, Qrc. E-34, Wasliington: 
USDA, Farm Credit Administration, May 1950. 

"Pauline T, Gartside, Farmers' Cooperative Periodicals, Washington: Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, USDA, Misc. Report No. S, Revised October, 1945. 

Motion Picture FOms Available on Cooperation, Misc. Report 144, Washington: Farm 
Credit Administration, USDA, Revised Janaaiy 1952. 
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rators, and others to help solve forest-management problems. About 1,000 
counties are included in the arcjvs now served; some foresters cover 3 to 5 
counties.®* One of the most important educational programs facing the Forest 
Service is in relation to the owners of these small forest properties. They are 
generally in the poorest condition." On the other hand they are the most 
accessible and potentially the most productive forest lands in the country. They 
require on-the-ground technical assistance. In 1950, 68 extension foresters in 
the cooperatmg states developed extension programs and carried them out 
through the county agricultural agents in cooperation with other state and 
federal agencies. Two extension foresters are employed by the Federal Exten- 
tion Service to assist the states, giving special attention to subject matter, 
extension methods, and cooperative procedures. 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The federal administrative office is located in Washington, D.C. with 10 regional 
offices scattered throughout the country. Each of the ISO national forests has a 
RanviTsT “"‘i" whom the Forest Rangers operate. The Forest 

and cflrTip.°wUt,^u^ ° coveted positions in the organization 

ties of a Snec'fi ' ““‘'^crahle responsibility and decision-making opportimi- 

administrative this contributes to a fairly decentralized 

ofSSon mav narrow area 

Itrcernts^^t^^o-^^tN^ 

which contributes to that eld Th 

manv of them Uem-r. • roogti'y 700 to 800 ranger districts, 

already been pointed omHktdeSe'^' 

although it is growing in importancl ^ celatrvely mmor one 

broad, genetal'pdi'™ Coimcil is constituted to advise on matters of 

local National Forest Ad °^^t>oiial-forest administration. In a few cases, 
superSm":^^^^^^ act up to advise the forest 

dominated groups i the Forest v These are the only laity 

Wrever per^nuel of the structure, 

customary for them to take an active^^^.'" Pcnnanent home, it is 

they can be said to be cooneratm. “>“™'>nhy and to that extent 

etc. However, there are no orEanir* “ganizations, churches, schools. 
The Forest Service relies hlavilv^ P™Pams and activities at the local level, 
textbook materials and national adv^.'^^ •'''"Sion, 

the widespread awareness of the anbial T*' ‘h' '•‘••"' 

animal character ‘Smoky Bear.” This character 
*» 1950 Report of the Chief of the Forf,i c 

GPO, p. 16. Semce, U.S.D.A. Superintendent of Documents, 

” Ibid., p. 16. 
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has been built up through mass advertising contracted for through the Adver- 
tising Council, a private organization. 

FEDERAL .AGENCIES AND THEIR RELATION TO ADULT EDUCATION 

Card questionnaires were sent to FHA supervisors, SCS conservationists and 
PMA county chairmen. For various reasons, it was impractical to sample REA, 
FCA, and Forest Service county personnel. The agen<y representatives were 
requested to indicate the number of persons reached by their programs and 
activities. A summary of the replies indicates that the SCS reached a larger and 
more general population than does FHA. That is, FHA supervisors report an 
average of 340 people per county supennsor as compared with an average of 
3,000 persons per Soil Conservation District. PMA, on the basis of replies from 
county chairmen, reach audiences of over 500 people in 39 percent of the 
counties. 

Almost all of the people reached by FHA and PMA programs and activities 
live in open country or places of less than 2,500 population while only 54 percent 
of the SCS educational audience lives in rural areas. The more general nature 
of soil conservation subject matter is indicated by these comparative figures. 

When FHA and SCS supervisors were asked by card questionnaire whether 
any of their educational programs or activities were related to the three fields 
of particular concern in this study, namely, international understanding for 
peace, strengthening of democracy, and understanding and strengthening of 
the economy, 54 percent of the FHA supervisors, 50 percent of the SCS con- 
servationists, and 37 percent of PMA conunitteemen answer affirmatively. 

These figures indicate considerable lack of awareness as to how the respon- 
dents’ particular program contributes to education in the three fields. It is clear 
that almost half of FHA and SCS field representatives and two-thirds of the 
PMA respondents do not recognize the contribution of their technical or super- 
visory work in the three fields of special interest. It is estimated that SCS 
reaches about 1,000 persons per district with programs and activities in the 
three fields and 92 percent of this audience lives in rural areas. About half of the 
PMA respondents report audiences of 500 persons or more per coimty. FHA 
on the other hand has a smaller clientele as indicated previously. 

The form of the best FHA, SCS, and PMA programs and activities in the 
three fields were reported. FHA and PMA made most extensive use of public 
meetings of borrower families and conferences, while SCS supervisors reported 
most widespread use of tours. In addition, SCS personnel relied heavily on 
public meetings and demonstrarions and PMA on conferences. FHA made con- 
siderable use of personal contact in conferences of borrowers. 

The procedures used by administrative agencies are important factors con- 
tributing to effective programs and activities. Educational procedures of FHA 
and SCS are quite similar in at least three respects, both place considerable 
emphasis on group discussion techniques and make little use of either panels 
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or large groups split into small discussion groups. See Figure l..Thty differ 
markedly in that SCS places much more reliance on the lecture method than 
does FHA, the latter stressing individual family discussion. These facts pobt 
to the more supervisory and intensive approach of FHA personnel in contrast 
to the traditional lecture methods of SCS. PMA relies heavily also on group 
discussion techmques but makes more use of “large groups split into small 
groups.” 

^ Cooperation with Other Organizations .' — ^Most agencies that operate locally are 
implied from time to time to cooperate with each other, and with other organi- 
zations, becau» they all serve the same people and the “community” forces 
some cooperative relations from time to time. Particularly is this true of such 



““ conservation or agricnltnral 
in the commuiity. P™8rams must be generally understood by all people 

coSe™Xnt““mS'te“ a™" “T 

Extension sjArafii-aa u t ^ wofk with farmers’ organizations, the 

time dnrintT aea... clubs m the community at some 

were with LllevJ 0*“ unporlant cooperative relations of SCS personnel 

r J^erS Xc Of lesser importance overall 

women'<trlnT,<i f mter-agency councils, community councils, 

and narenL*! * orpnizations, patriotic and veterans organizations, 

cooperation is reported with welfare 
councils, libranes, poUtica parties, labor organizations. S^ESCO organiza- 
tions, and fraternal organizations. 
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Communication Media Used, — Pi. comparison of mass media employed in 
educational programs and activities reveals that SCS and PMA tend to rely 
more upon mass media than FHA. Thirty percent of FHA respondents report 
no mass media used. However, the data show conclusively that FHA super- 
visors make considerable use of group meetings of borrowers; almost a third 


Table 3 

Organi^lions Thai SCS^ FEA^ and PMA Work With^ or Through, in 
Educational Programs or Activities for Adults 


Oir&iuxatioas 

FHA 

SCS 

1 PMA 

Nom- 

ber 

Percent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Total number of questionnaires returned. . 

89 

100 

103 

100 

57 

100 

Farmers* organizations 

64 

72 

89 

86 

41 

72 

Agricultural Extension Service 

76 

85 

88 

85 

33 

58 

Schools 

28 

32 

80 

78 

11 

19 

Federal and/or state gov’t, bureaus 

73 

82 

79 

77 

19 

33 

Civic and service organizations 

24 

27 

66 

64 

7 

12 

Colleges and universities 

38 

43 

IS 

15 

6 

11 

Churches and religious organizations 

16 

18 

51 

50 

13 

23 

Elected or appointed gov’t, bodies 

13 

15 

46 

45 

14 

25 

Inter-agency councils 

27 

30 

23 

22 

5 

9 

Women’s clubs 

3 

3 

20 

19 

4 

7 

Professional organizations 

11 

12 

19 

18 

0 

— 

Patriotic and veterans organizations 

27 

30 

14 

14 

3 

5 

Parents organizations 

2 

2 

12 

12 

2 

4 

Fraternal organizations 

3 

3 

6 

6 

3 

5 

Libraries 

4 

5 

6 

6 

1 

2 

Welfare councils 

12 

14 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Political parties and/or organizations 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

Labor unions 

1 

1 

0 

— 

0 

— 

UhJEbCO organizations, 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

Community councils 

0 

— 

0 

— 

2 

4 

Others. . . 

0 

— 

21 

20 

9 

16 


Note: Each respondent may check more than one organization. 


of all report the use of group meetings even though it was not one of the specified 
check items. FHA and PMA make relatively less use of motion pictures than 
does SCS. PMA uses circular letters to a greater extent than either FHA or SCS. 

With the current emphasis on international understanding and the develop- 
ment of extensive exchange programs sponsored by the Federal Government 
it is of considerable significance to know how many county FHA supervisors 
have made use of foreign visitors on borrower programs, what use SCS districts 
have made of foreign visitors and whether PMA has had foreign visitors on 
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their programs. Only about 8 percent of FHA supervisors, and 5 percent of SCS 
conservationists and PMA committee chairmen report having foreign persons 
on their programs. These data show that little emphasis is put on arranging for 
foreign visitors to visit or address FHA and SCS audiences. 

SUMMARY 

The educational objectives of government agencies tend to be subordinated to 
more specific funcdons for which the agemy has been organized. Farmers Horae 
Adi^stration, Farm Qedit Administration, and Rural Electrification Ad- ^ 
minis ration are primarily credit agencies for farmers and are concerned only 
mradmtally with broader educational objectives. Sod Conservation Service 
lec-#. ♦ ervice are concerned mainly with conservation objectives and to a 
TT education. Production and Marketing Adminis tration 

conseouenr^nTtlv Polity, crop control, and prices. As a 

nersnnnrl t n. ^Pccificity of fimcUon which characterizes Federal agencies, 
educator toUI. Agencies tend to view their roles more narrowly than the 
These envern ‘ ^ greatest educational potential is not achieved, 

bv dome” and provide an extensive laboratory Jor “learning 

arraneements W‘,u* ^ Programs has developed its peculiar mstitutional 
facilitate the ed * p '^i** institution are present all the elements necessary to 
rwus poswon, ““A. Ktsonnel in role and 

factor in many InstancM 'd ^ i‘>“lized unit. But the limiting 

Some are undoubtedly aware of U.e'td* r personnel, 

situation but many are not ' ^ oducational potential inherent in the agency 

agency’s proera^f''h extend the scope of coverage of any government 

organizations as ri ' necessary to work closely with such community 

farmers’ organizatbnriurcTrst* -^“-dons, women’s clubs, 

one channel can be relied mo™ society are so numerous that no 

may be used are n^tlTna “ w ^ 

called, etc.) demonstrations, lectml wT? ““ ’ 
service trammg sessions oostem newsletters, committees, m- 

radio programs, contests, tarns jUdes, movies, newspapers, 

under some compulsion to use ™ agencies are 

supervise and educate their clientele P''‘>“dures to administer. 

the^way”Th?Ad‘’e&ir-mtkbgt^°'^^^ 

gram in varying amounta.ThLprodnSLt?SSgt^^^ 
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farmer committees in the states, counties, and even in local communities 
whereas the Forest Service has only a limited number of advisory coimcils to 
assist the supervisors of the national forests. The extent to which farmers con- 
trol or help direct other Federal agencies varies somewhat between these two 
poles of exemplifying farmer participation. 

No doubt the character of an agency’s program has mudi influence on the 
relative amount of farmer control. In general, the wider based the program is, 
that is the more divergent groups it serv^, the greater need for local and farmer 
control. However, the amoimt of local and federal control is one of degree, as all 
agencies studied have both controls in vaiymg proportions. 

T. Wilson Longmore 

Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Department of Agricultrire 
Washington, D.C. 
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Chapter 8: 

PXJBLIC LIBRARIES 
Introduction 


izens of a tax-supported library maintained to serve all the dt- 

to the education T ^ op^ned in 1803,* the public library has contributed 
t 20th cent^, county librar- 

Ohio Oregon and established in Maryland, 

Ste r. CIS “book-wagon- to serve people in ouVs 

In W24 tL *n Washmgton County, Maryland, in IMS.* 

Education, and in a Commission on Adult 

Board on the Lihrar, j a j i ^ Commission a permanent body, called the 
EduSuoa Board ‘ Adult 

bers of the Association hel' Association.* Eight hundred roem- 

principal activity of th#» nr^r “»tcrcst in adult education has grown. The 
to individuals who wish to rad^”'^ '» the field has been to provide materials 
visor has been added to the staff" bnowledge. The Readers Ad- 

«Iect materials which wOl rive libraries in order to help readers 

choice. Libraries have ^in ^formation in subject fields of their own 

where personnel has been availahlT^™'* ““ “ programs, and 

and presentation. Forums a- groups in program planning 

libraries and held in libra^ ‘®^“*ons, and lectures have been organized by 
film, libraries have providS fil^ development of the 16 nun. 

mns for the public.* Howev groups, and held film showings and for- 

with their accomplishment^; uIa ^ themselves have not been satisfied 

of the library’s potential in a aware of the lack of development 

government funds and usuallv autonomous units, supported by 

appropriating body or bodies Tf,° *^irection of a board appointed by the 
employ an administrative staff * ^'mctions of the board are to set policy, 
the community, and nf ti,« .. ’ ^ interpreters of the library to 

■ Arthur E. B««eh 1 "" A“b°vgh toe board is re- 

• S’ ’’’’i Appleton, 1926, 4th ed., p. 5. 

/«a., p. 129. 

< /Wi., p. 374. 

‘‘‘Commttees and Boards. WSi-s? « > . 

19S1, p. 379. » ^mertean Liirary Associaltcm Bulletin, Vol. 45, No. 

Robert D. Leigh, The Public Lihr 

Library Inquiry, New York: Colunibia‘un^V*'*.^“i^ ojthe PuUU 

' \yayne W. Shirley, “What HaownYS^I PP- 103-108. 

Vol. 72, November, 1947, pp. ISO3-1507 Adult Education Hopes,” Library Journal, 
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sponsible for setting policy in relation to the adult education activities of the li- 
brary, in actual practice as revealed by interviews in this study, the librar- 
ian frequently determines the policy and the program, and convinces the 
board of its desirability. 

For the purpose of this study, three types of library organizations are con- 
sidered. The first group includes county and regional libraries.® These libraries 
are organized to serve a county, two or more counties, or a region.® Such a 
library has a headquarters staff, and may have branches, stations, or units in 
other parts of the area served. In addition, it usually has one or more book- 
mobiles to extend service into those parts of the area not otherwise served. In 
some instances, the bookmobile provides the only service outside of the head- 
quarters. 

Of significance to the adult education activities of such libraries is the fact 
that stations are simply deposits of books in retail stores, gas stations, or other 
public places, with only the proprietor to distribute the books to readers. 
Branches, unless they are very large, are often staffed by local people, paid on 
a part-time basis, and without library or other academic training. 

Bookmobiles are usually staffed by professionally trained librarians. How- 
ever, the short stay of the bookmobile in each community limits the function 
of the librarian to brief individual reader guidance. Many bookmobile librarians 
do some reference work, but very few are able to perform any adult education 
services. For the most part, the headquarters staff directs or conducts any adult 
education activities which are carried on. 

The second group of libraries considered in this study are the state agen- 
cies.^® Although these vary markedly in structure and function, they are all 
supported by state funds, have policy making boards, and perform certain 
functions in regard to the extension of library service to all of the people in the 
state. The adult education activities of some state agencies are limited to the 
same state department (reference or circulation) which fills requests from indi- 
viduals or groups for specific books, or materials on given subjects. In other 
agencies, collections are sent to organizations for use in their program work. 

In the larger state agencies, the adult education work is done by the exten- 
sion division. The field workers in this division work directly with local libraries, 
and with state and local organizations, agencies, and governmental units. In 
some smaller state agencies the administrative staff does as much field work as 
time permits- 

Village and city public libraries constitute the third group considered in this 

•Helen Ridgway, Covniy and Regimal libraries: The Untied Slates, Its Territories and 
Canada (a selected list), Chicago: American library Association, 1949, Revised. Includes 
county and regional libraries with a miaimum annual income of ^5,000 or 10 cents per capita, 
whidiever is larger. In addition to the above libraries, less well supported libraries on the 
American library Assodation oEBcial addressograph list were included in this study. 

• Leigh, op. cit., pp. 61-63. 

“Leigh, op. cif., p. 69. 
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study. Since it was obviously imposable to contact every village or city library 
in United States, the list is limited to three public libraries in the villages 
cities of 263 sample counties.” Among these are libraries in communities of 
200 people (Waco, Nebraska) up to the Denver Public Library with an area of 
service mcluding over 300,000 people.** These libraries have in common the 
unction 0 providing the public with educational materials. They vary in every 
0 er way, and no atternpt has been made to chart the structure of their 
oar e source of their income, or the size and function of their staffs. 

^ libraries, the adult education activities reported by the 

ge an sma er city libraries are the joint responsibility of the one or more 
staff members m addition to their other duties. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARIES 

out of the 3,069 counties in the United 
have rn lil y'Wide library service. Four hundred eighty-eight counties 

thTstudt Of «■' san.ple countfes considered in 

this study, TO have county-wide service. 

ine to of counties served by county or regional libraries varies accord- 

sSttcS, 1 o! the counties of the western 

percent of the rn sample have county-wide service, whereas only 6 

™ ‘ n*" service. See Table 1. 

lack of countv wM ^”*ong the sample counties is in direct relation to the 

haU or romTfte T '^’■“'5'-* P«“°‘ 

Fifty-two percent f “> rural areas have county-wide service, 

in r^ral meS wf ^ population live 

oTS! . f* ” Table 1. 

Uving indea (natioml wem' e ?" 

percent of the samnli» m, county-wide library service. Fifty 

wide library service Thjii ^ county- 

index of 100-149 havo percent of the counties with a level-oMiving 

p *i“ve sucn service See Table 1 

ing to their hwd^f'.uXf bw ' m *‘“™® “™fy-wide library service accord- 
is relatively unimportanUn tn *‘™® standard of a county 

mining factor thus far a ^ Process of establishing such service. The deter- 
with tier^oremSXS:: ‘il"' ”“<» ^ ““"'y- 

Village libraries have *” established county-wide service. 

large city libraries are liidy P“P'= 

, ^ ^ ffowever, of necessity they cannot provide 

“ Affio-Sn Appendix C. 

»Uigh. cp. dt.. pp. SJ-56 ’ Bowker Co., 1948. 

189. Public Library, ii&rary Vol. 26, No. 2, October 1951, pp. 18^ 
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bookmobile or other extension services to reach people beyond the village limits. 
Small units of service such as these have been proved to be uneconomical and 
unable to provide adequate service.** Therefore, even in the New York region 


Table 1 

Sample Counties with County~\Vide Library Service by Type of Farming Area, 
Rurality^ and Level of Living 


Type of finnins, rurelitjr. tnd level of living 

Counties In 
•ample 

Counties with 
county-inde 
Lbrety service 

Counties in 
sample with 
county vide 
library service 

Type of Farming 

1 

Numier 

ifvmier 

Petcent 

Total 

263 

103 

38 

Western specialty-crop areas 

13 1 

8 

62 

Cotton belt 

62 1 

32 

52 

Residual areas 1 

37 

19 

51 

General and self-sufficing areas 

45 


44 

Range-livestock areas 

19 

7 

37 

Dairy areas 

31 


29 

Corn belt 

40 

! 7 

18 

Wheat areas 

16 

' 1 

6 


Rurality 


Total 

263 

103 

37 

24% and less 

12 

7 

58 

25%^9% 

36 

18 

50 

50%-74% 

98 

34 

35 

75% and over 

117 

44 

38 


Level of Living 



263 


1-49. . 

6 

3 

50-99 

106 

53 

100-149 

150 

47 


1 

0 





where of five counties, one has four libraries, one 7, one 11, one 13, and one 20, 
all rural people will not have convenient access to adequate library service until 
the sitaUer units are united into a county or regional agency. A study of the 
role of the library in community adult education programs in New York state 
indicates that inadequacies in service are especially apparent in villages and 
rural areas. Rural people have access only to state library services in many 

Leigh, <>/•. p. 153. 
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instance. The small community library service is often limited to the circula- 
tion of books of a more or less popular nature.** 

niillion people in the United States without library service, 26 
sunnlv Villages,*' These people have no general public 

whirh tn K lets, maps, periodicals, films, and other materials from 

no niihlir f ® organizations in the communities without libraries have 

fc « induct of theh activi- 

which “ ^>6 Cooperative Extension Service, 

stimulation no ™ special objectives, no source of 

Some rural nennf'^^** ^ °f information exists except commercial mass media, 
adequate of withm reach of a village or city library. Even the more 

support (unless service beyond the limits of their area of 

of them' fall far hel ^ ““'f® in' headquarters for county-wide service). Many 

ACTIVrnES IN THE EDUCATION OF ADULTS 

the otter roncmhl Uieir overall adult education activities, and 

libraries considered f “f •“ 

questionnaires was returnfrf^On a' P"“"‘ 

39 percent was returned ° sample second mailing of the same materials, 

reporting ttdStftraftte/ha^‘“'~°!!! 

Figure 1. Sixty-six nerce t f i, ^ educational activities for adults. See 
Forty-four percent nf ti,*' °n ^ regional libraries report activities, 

programs or actMfc 

small. ' ^ number of responses from this group is very 

reached last year who programs indicate the proportion of adults 

Eighty-three perient of centers of less than 2,500 people, 

in their activities live in rural ^ *’*P°rt that half or more of the participants 
of the people reached areT percent report that almost none 

that more than one-fourth «f library reports 

Reporting on mass media • 

cnecked the list on the following p ^ programs and activities, librarians 

0*BricD 7hc Role ( it 

rowi, Albany, New York: The *" Community Adult Education Pro- 

Department, 1947, p. 3. (Mimeoeranbi^^ ” New York, The State Education 

u“Fr« Public Iibnuy&™S?Cf^ 

“ Rid^y op. Cl/., and note follow y .. 

explanation of sample procedures cm* ,® Library Directory, 1949, op. eit. For an 

' ^ ““ oetails in Appendix C. 
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IfassneJia Times checked 

Radio 22 

Television 2 

Newspapers 37 

Motion Pictures 20 

Other 31 


Interviews indicate that radio is used for regular book reviwv or reference 
questions and answers, spot announcements on books or library activities, or 
interviews with staff by radio personnel concerning books or activities. The 
newspapers are used for general publicity feature articles on services, and 
annotated book lists or columns of comments on books. Motion pictures are 
those which the library lends to groups, or shows to groups, in the library or 



Fio. 1. Percentage of librarians reporting that they conduct educational programs 
for adults the proportion reporting that such programs were in the three fields of 
interest. 

at outside group meetings. Other mass media mentioned most often were books, 
speakers, group meetings, phonograph records, exhibits, and book reviews. 

In order to determine what kinds of agencies, organizations, and govern- 
mental bodies libraries serve, a list of 21 such groups was printed on the ques- 
tionnaire. The librarian was asked, “What other organizations do you work 
with or through in your educational work with adults? Check as many as 
apply.” Women’s clubs, schools, parents’ organizations, and churches and 
church organizations, in that order, are checked most often by the librarians 
reporting. 

The organizations checked least often are UNESCO organizations, political 
parties and/or organizations, and labor unions. Probably few of these groups 
have units in less urban communities. Among the better supported county and 
regional libraries, 20 percent report %vork with elected or appointed government 
bodies, but only 5 percent of the less well supported county and regional li- 
braries and of city and village libraries report work with such bodies. 

Asked to name the three organizations through and with which they work 
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most, e 1 rarians most frequently name schools. However, from the evidence 
0 mtem^s and comments on the questionnaires, many librarians report on 
eir service to school children, rather than on cooperation with school adult 
programs. Other organizations named most frequently are Women's 
ubs, Parent Teacher Associations, Cooperative Extension Service (specific 
Terences are myariably to Home Demonstration Clubs) and churches and 

nr^Ti' ^ order. There is no significant number of other 

organizations named. 

^ findings on library educational activities for adults from rural 
ties in thecp over half of the libraries reporting have programs or activi- 
activitiM Th ’ ^ variety of mass media channels in these 

cinallv with with a number of organizations in their work, prin- 

organizations^°™^ ^ ^^S^^fizations, and churches and church 

inforiMtif^ in the Three Fields . — Of the 102 libraries reporting some 

Sn' was rr activities with-adults, 60 answer “yes^o the%ues- 
undcrstandinff activity for adults that included 1) international 

and strengtheni^e or^e 2 of democracy, or 3) understanding 

during the past y^r?" Of organization 

or more ww! that of the people reached, half 

rural people. Six rerw^^th^?^” indicating that almost all were 

report that almost one-fourth were from rural areas, and 9 

information on this quesuTn libraries do not give 

the librarSTeMrtiS^^ the best programs in the three fields of 

numbers above 1 000 are^d^^ ■k'^ ^^'^XX). The libraries reporting the 

vice to organizatSonc h radio programs, book distribution, or ser- 

reporting S le to 2r f than half of the libraries 

Checklg att of f“ reached, 

most frequently take th activity, librarians indicate that their activities 
conferences, radio listening Public meetings. Other forms checked are 
tours, in that order To th^ demonstratiops, institutes and 

displays, film for ums read* librarians add the fcllowing forms: book 

meetmgs, book cnll»vt? Programs, promotion of books, art exhibits, club 
forums service to individuals, and “read and discuss" 

Librarians indicate, through n /*k i i- 

dure used most frequentlv I'fi, i ^ that group discussion is the proce- 
Other procedures listed arp fi! panels following, in that order, 

discussion, talks and slides films and talks, films foUowed by 

previews and conferences with !lr^ ^|th question periods, program planning, 
coUections, bookmobile serviVA^°^i* general discussion, exhibits, book 

service, and service to individuals. 
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Fifty-eight percent of the libraries reportmg activities in educational work 
with adults report work in the three fields of primary interest. The greatest 
number of programs in these fields take the form of public meetings, at which 
discussion and lectures are the most frequently used procedures. The variety of 
forms and procedures reported in addition to those on the check lists seem to 
indicate, however, that libraries do not follow any prescribed pattern in their 
adult education activities. 

Those libraries reportmg programs in the three fields were asked to fill out a 
form giving a detailed description of their best program. The libraries reporting 
the details most frequently choose one in which they coop^te with other 
organizations. A feature of each of these programs is the exhibit of materials 
or the preparation of a book list. 

In Licking County, (Newark, Ohio), the librarian met with the Rural Chur A 
Fellowship, made up of five churches, for discussion of the individual’s part m 
strengthening democracy. The meeting, in which lectures and discussion were 
used, was open to the public. The librarian reported that the book collection 
exhibited was the most effecUve part of the program. Seventy-five people 
partidpated. 

Kent County Library, (Grand Rapids, Michigan), cooperated with the Rural 
Urban Council, composed of eight organizations, in sponsoring a local govern- 
ment workshop under the direction of the Continuing Education Division, 
Michigan State College. The all-day meeting was open to the public. About 
half of the 300 people present were from rural areas. Panels and group discus- 
sions were used, with the split-group technique reported as most effective. ^ 
In Louisiana, the Calcasieu Parish Library cooperated in a Louisiana social 
welfare conference on government in home, school, community, and church. 
This was a public meetmg at which lectures and group discussions were used, 
with the latter reported as most effective. About one-fourth of the 60 partici- 

pants were from rural areas. .. v ,, • 

Fontana Regional Library, (Bryson City,_North Carolma), Morris County 
Library, (Morristown, New Jersey), and Dunklm County Library, (Kennet, 
Missouri), all report cooperation with the local branch of the Association of 
American University Women in programs in the three fields Weston (Ohio) 
Public Library reports work with a Young People’s Forum, and Ashland (Penn- 
sylvania) Public Library reports cooperation with a local dinner club on a 

T^o offte’ larger county libraries report cooperation with large public forums 
as their best programs. Kern County Library, (Bakersfield, Californm), pre- 
pared a reading list for each Open Forum held by the B^ersfield Adifit Evenmg 
High School and distributed it at the meeting. Typical topics have been Vene- 
zutla Vtnlure, and Algeria. The books and pamphlets on each tet were di^ 
played at the library and announced by radio and newspaper. The materials 
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were frequently requested as a result of this activity. About one-fourth of the 
people who attended the Forums were from rural areas, but the announcements 
of the materials available reached a much wider audience. 

Cuyahoga County Library (Cleveland, Ohio), prepared a fact sheet and book 
list for each discussion on world affairs which is co-sponsored by the library and 
the Council on World Affairs. Almost all of those participating were from the 
urban area, however. 

Somerset County Library, (Somerville, New Jersey), Atlantic County Li- 
brary, (Mays Landing, New Jersey), Rossford Public Library, (Ohio), Cairo 
County Library, (Grady, Georgia), and others report that they prepare book 
lists and exhibits for various topics in the three fields. Book lists received varied 
from simple mimeographed sheets to prmted folders. The most frequently used 
topic was The American Heritage in a Time of Crisis,” the theme of the Amer- 
ican Library Association for its 75th anniversary year. 

aking films available to groups in the community is reported as their best 
^ ivity in Ae political, social, and economic fields by five local libraries— 
^ima Valky Regional Library (Washington), Umatilla County Library 
T City and Cole County Library (Missouri), Fort Atkinson 
- ' (Wisconsin), and Ballinger County Library (Missouri), 

ville (Odessa, Texas), Haywood County Library (Waynes- 

honk rpv' ° County Library (Cassopolis, Michigan) report 

^ams ” “ ** P'"*- 

nroeram^hif Home Demonstration Clubs are reported as their best 

CountvLiWv '’a (Ashville, North Carolina), Hunds 

Dakota! In c ^‘ssissippi), and Deadwood Public Library (South 

lists for tfi(> yf K ^ 3. state or county-wide activity. Reading 

librarie-^ nr K ^ ers^ personal reading, collections of the books in local 

member who cases, the granting of a certificate to each 

programs ^ ^ certain number of books are the principal elements of the 

gionSubrarrrr (Columbia, North Carolina), and Flint River Re- 

Week. Almost nnn * f tv, report special observances of United Nations 

River repinn -it present at the club meeting in the Flint 

wfs W^:rma, a" fAlub 

the sncrial . ‘’'"’‘y-five people in Tyrrell County who attended 

from rural areas AkcTurefolf conducted by the library were 

C.reat followed by group discussion comprised the program. 

by rural X,e~d“'^ P-'^'P^'^" 

davtorkiSr'v”""'"' A*o"=os), held a monthly half- 

TeLherc; A ^ teachers and community leaders. The County Negro 

Teachers Assoc.at.on, the School Community Aviation, the County Super- 
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visor of Schools, a local author, the mayor and a state library consultant worked 
with the librarian in planning the program. Teachers, local farm people, and 
young people have taken part. The purpose was to establish group feeling, to 
aid appreciation of life in the county, to train leaders, and to teach them the 
use of materials. Individual reports and group discussion were the procedures 
used. The program has been successful in acquainting the participants with 
community resources and in helping them to feel free to use the library. There is 
evidence that those who participate encourage other people in the community 
to use the library. The principal difficulty in carrying out the work is to find 
enough material of high interest and low reading level according to the li- 
brarians’ report. 

Although all the libraries contacted in this study were asked for certain 
information on their over-all educational programs or activities for adults and 
for details of their best program or activity in the political, social, or economic 
fields, it was impossible to secure a complete picture of the total programs for 
adults offered by the reporting libraries serving rural people. However, in visits 
to selected libraries,^* such a picture was obtained. The Door-Kewaunee Re- 
gional Library, (Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin) is of unusual interest. 

Door-Kewaunee Regional Library, established in November, 1950, is the 
first demonstration library established under the Wisconsin Library Law of 
1949 JO State granted $28,500 for the first year’s operation. Door County 
contributed $15,000 and Kewaunee County (X)ntributed $13,500 on a per capita 
basis of $1.50. The contract between the counties and the state specifies that 
the adult and children’s programs shall share in the budget equally. 

The basic adult service at Door-Kewaunee is through unit library and book- 
mobile distribution of materials. In addition, a community services program has 
been an integral part of the library’s service. The basic planning is done by 
the staff, state library consultants, board members, and the People’s Library 
Council. This body was originally appointed by the Board of Supervisors, and 
nominated the candidates for the Regional Library Board. Any citizen may now 
belong to the Council. 

The following libraries were visited; 

Wisconsin — Door-Kewaunee Regional library. Sturgeon Bay. 

California— San Bernardino County Free library, San Bernardino; Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Los Angeles; Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield; 
Fresno County Free Library, Fresno; California State Library, Sacramento. 

Oregon— Oregon State Library, Salem. 

New York— Erie County Public library, Buffalo; New York State Library, New 
York. 

Tennessee — Lawson McGhee Public Library, Knoxville. 

Louisiana— Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge; Iberville Parish Library, Plac- 
quemine; East Baton Rouge Parish Library, East Baton Rouge. 

Missouri— Missouri State Librarj', Jefferson Cty and Cole County Library, Jefferson 
City. 

_ * "Report from the Demonstration,” n'ircw»xi» Uhrary Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 2, Wisconsin 
library Commission, March 1951, pp. 39-48. 
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A survey of the community by members of the Council resulted in a list of 
community organizations and groups, and of meeting places, projectors, public 
address systems, and other facilities. Staff and Council interviewed many citi- 
zens to determine what community needs could be served by the library. 

Staff members indicated interest in group activities and were invited to mect- 
mgs. Occasionally, they were invited to bring exhibits of materials. Repeated 
visits are made in an effort to understand the purposes and plans of the organi- 
zations and to prepare helpful exhibits. 

^ A definite program service was established offering library help to organiza- 
tions in (1) setting up programs, (2) analyzing weaknesses in programs or 
or^mzations, (3) preparing effective publicity, (4) securing materials on any 
subject, arranged and planned for group study and discussion, (5) arranging 
for speakers and assisting in the choice of films. Mimeographed folders explain- 
ing t e semce were widely distributed to organizations in the region. 

n nstitute for Leaders and Program Planners was sponsored by the Library 
fntA the University of Wisconsin Extension Division. The Insti- 

tute was a two hour, non-oedit course. The $4.00 fee was paid in many cases 
on sending a representative. Five weekly sessions were held, 

leftrfprcVijl V ^ to plan a program, technique of discussion 

dure effectively, and essentials of parliamentary proce- 

WfV* o I’alf were from rural areas. Three- 

wiv«»« t, ^ group were men. Farmers, a priest, industrial workers, house- 
wives, teachers, and others attended. 

Countv°A^^^*^r ^®waunee County Home Agent and the Kewaunee 

in the Agent, Gardening Institutes were held in three locations 

home frePT,’^ t e spring. Programs on vegetable growing, pest control, and 
local presented. Exhibits of gardening tools and supplies from 

Office r j pamphlets and bulletins from the Kewaunee Extension 
'ibrary were featured. 

a period nf f sessions were held in three places in the region over 

uLersity of WUoonsta ^isuol instmetion, 

reoresentfltivpc + 1,1 i‘ . ^ informational service for organization 

for their meetings ^ ^ «-itical appraisal of the films they were to select 

opmtion ^ *’5' State Library' Commission in co- 

Lftrarv with ^ Instruction provided Door-Kewaunee 

to orZblin^ fPPottunity to secure ten films each month. These are loaned 

film shorn": r 

In the fiitiiTA r» T 7 - leadership, or a speaker, 

traininir of reta!! Plans to offer a film program for the in-service 

nrnfrram nn A i Study of the effects of the community services 

program on the adults of the community is planned. 
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The Door-Kewaunee program is significant for several reasons. The emphasis 
on service to adults was part of the polity of the library from the beginning. 
The staff has had leadership and assistance from a trained and experienced state 
library commission staff that was able to give an unusual amount of time to 
Door-Kewaunee because of the demonstration nature of the project. One of the 
important contributions of the state staff was the implementation of the use of 
state departments and the University by the regional library and other local 
libraries in the state. The involvement of the citizens of the community was 
inherent in the policy on which the library was founded. 

Door-Kewaunee Regional Library is not typical of libraries serving rural 
areas. It demonstrates, however, that a planned program of distribution of 
significant materials to adults, and of services to groups in a community can 
be carried out successfully by a regional library serving a largely rural popu- 
lation. 

Two of the large, well supported county libraries of California conduct special 
adult education activities. For the past three years, Fresno Coimty Free Li- 
brary in California has held an annual Library Week celebration. Although the 
primary purpose of the event is the strengthening of public relations, the week 
provides many educational opportunities for adults as well as stimulation to use 
library resources in many fields of interest 

Fresno County Free Library serves an area of over 274,000 population. 
About 173,000 of these people live in rural areas. The per capita budget in 
1950.-51 was $1.1 1. The Reader’s Adviser and the Extension Department under 
the direction of the assistant librarian are responsible for adult education ac- 
tivities, and all divisions provide services for adults. The entire staff works, 
through committee organization, on Library Week. 

The theme of Library Week in February, 1951, was “Doorways to Oppor- 
tunity for Fun and Profit.” In addition to Ae extensive headquarters activities 
in providing radio programs, governmental proclamations, newspaper stories, 
organization contacts, reading lists, and programs, each of the thirty-eight 
branch libraries which chose to participate had an exhibit and open-house with 
various other activities. Some of the topics chosen by the branch library assist- 
ants were: 

California the Golden Del Roy Branch 

Cotton Tranquility Branch 

Korea. * North Fresno Branch 

March of Democracy Selma Branch 

United Nations San Joaquin Branch 

World Affairs Eaton Branch 

At Fowler Branch, the American Legion Auxiliary cooperated with the 
branch library in providing a display of current books on Americanization. 

The county librarian chose the activity at Monmouth Branch Library as an 
example of community participation in the strictly rural area of the county. 
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he prc^am was planned by a committee of fourteen local residents and library 

users who also earned out details. Exhibits were planned and an evening meet- 

ehosl aeeanged on tables-one for each topic 

sneet^’ P^PWets, and book lists were included. On the 

usf^ ir™®’ ^ P'“™“ '"ho through the 

hinZ r. ” ‘he subject represLted. 

»™ces with th -"“y ‘h^” discussed library re- 

sources with the patrons in charge. 

coZ°ems 'h^f 7 “d It's Your Library, briet 

ended with a s personnel, and music were presented. The evening 

muuty ““ -'"“hments served by L women of the cont- 

Free Librarv °th°™t^<f 77^ evaluation has been made at Fresno County 

obs:r^SSb7“wS 

the cominuniiv ^ have been received from many people in 

culation has inaeaTeTaldL™ ”™ knowledge of library resources, dr- 
ag year. ' onitnunity mterest has been greater each succeed- 

Association for its 7sa r*"' *”* ***' ‘h® American Library 

Crisis.” Library Week nrovid/Z American Heritage in a 1 ime of 

of the resources of fh» ni. opportunity to acquaint the public with all 

not in great demand *° udmulate interest in materials which are 

Kern c“n„tv r I “ ^"’okened. 

ties, makes extensive useZ among its other activi- 

135,000 people with a hi ri hsts. This large county library, serving 

unusually attractive h t tiearly $400,000, has a staff artist who designs 
non-fiction, new books most of the lists, fiction and 

have been among the snhtaa^f ' Japan, China, and the Near East 

been made on labor on th^ annotated lists have 

Roosevelt, “Wind is'rU; fU House, and on a quotation from Eleanor 
they will not be kept in world of free men everywhere, and 

one such occasion, special occasions. Oil Progress Week was 

Central Valley Project ceremony celebrating the completion of the 

tributed a folripr !?«♦; i_- first came to Kern Countv. the library dis- 


tributed a folder listinirh'T - 

and statistical material highlights in the development of the Project 

list prepared for the r The Forly.l\ liners was the title of a 

A Documents Bulletin Celebration, 

libraries and to direct maili regularly through Kern County branch 

national documents on a Occasionally, the Bulletin lists state and 

topic is listed in an issue subjects but frequently material on one 

Civilian Defense ”"KoreV» A-Bomb and 

“Central Valley Proiect ”“^7° t ^ brief description of the terrain), 

» merals, Mmes and Mining,” and “ Conserv'ation.” 
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The Public Administration Bulletin is distributed regularly to Kern County 
officials and to officials of incorporated towns in the county. It lists books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles on government, finance, zoning, recreation, 
and other matters of concern to public officials. 

Brief bibliographies on the subject of the regularly held Bakersfield Evening 
High School Open Forum are prepared and distributed. The staff of Kern 
County believes that much of the effectiveness of a list is in its distribution. 
For that reason, they place lists on home repair in pamt and hardware stores 
and lists on marriage and child development in doctors* offices. No formal 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the lists is made, but the staff reports that 
many people come to the Library to request books which they have found on 
the lists. • 

Books, Pamphlets, and Films. — On a separate questionnaire enclosed with the 
first, librarians were asked to list the books, pamphlets and films in the three 
areas of primary interest most used by rural patrons during the past year. One 
hundred seventy-one libraries returned the questionnaires without listing any 
titles. They gave as reasons the fact that they have no records to indicate the 
use of such books by rural people, or that there is no demand in their commu- 
nities for such materials. However, 236 different titles were reported. Fifty-one 
of the better supported county and regional libraries report 224 titles, 3 of the 
less well supported coimty and regional libraries report 19 titles, and 13 of the- 
municipal libraries from the sample counties report 67 titles. Certain titles are 
reported by all three groups. 

Although the numbers are too small to be significant, the fact that certain 
tides arc reported by more than one library is of interest. Nine libraries report 
Partners: The United Naliofis and Youth by Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris; 
and six libraries report East of Borne by Santha Rama Rau, War or Peace by 
John Dulles, Berw the United Nations Works, by Tom Galt, and This I Do 
Believe, by David LUienthal. 

Five titles by Winston Churchill arc reported, four by John Gunther, three 
by Stuart Chase, and three by Barbara Ward. Sixteen authors were represented 
by two titles each. Five United Nations publications are listed, including two 
published by UNESCO. Twenty-eight pamphlets are reported, including such 
inclusive titles as Public Affairs pamphlets, U.S. State Department publicaUons, 
and United Nations pamphlets. 

The titles reported indicate good standard book selection. The books are 
important ones, reviewed as such by responsible rc\'icwers.** In addition, they 
Would probably p a s s tests for readability based on human interest and clarity 
of presentation. Howe\'er, many adults of limited education arc unable to read 
books like this with case and understanding. See Table 2. 

Films can meet the needs of people who are not ready to read the kind of 

” Bwt Kesiev Dicat, New York: H- D. VVilsea Cotapinr, tWS to date. 
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Table 2 

Book and Pamphlet Titles Reported by Three or More Libraries 


Book or punpblet title 

Toul 

Reported by 
better sup- 
ported COUAtt 
tod reponsi 
librsries 

Reported b: 
less well 
supported 
' cousty snd 
re^ionsl 
libraries 

^ Reported by 
municipal 
, libraries in 
‘ simple 

counties 

Roosevelt, Eleanor and Ferris, Helen 
Partners: Yaulk and the United No- 
lions 





Dulles, John 

War or Peace. . 





Lilientha!, David 

This I Do Believe. 





kau, Kama Santha 

East of Rome. 


a 


1 

lialt, Tom 

Hole HniVei Nations Works. . . . 
Churchill, Wmston 

Binge of Pale. . . 

6 

6 

- 

Kisenhower, Dwight 
^ Crusade in Europe.. 





Higgins, Marguerite 

War in Europe.. 





Johnson, Gerald 

Incredible Tale 





United Nations Pamphlets. . . 



““ 


Bradley, Omar 

Soldiers Slorv 





Bush, Vannevar 

^0^‘fArrns and Free Men... 
Deroledano, Ralph 

Seeds of Treason. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Fisher, Lois 

KeSre^fE«ef”’''‘'^“'-‘"’^ 

, C^ifne in America. 

4 

4 

- 


MtCune, Ueorge 

Korea Todav 





Ward, iJatbara 
. Policy for the West. 



1 


Ame, Jjigrid 

^United Nations Primer.. 




Blanchard, Paul 

Catholic 





Blanchard, Paul 

Communism, Democracy and Co. 
IhoUctsm. . 


3 



Kowan, Catherine Drinker 

John Adams and the American 
Revolution. . . 

3 

3 1 
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Book or pamphlet title 

Tot&l 

Reported by 
better sup- 
ported county 
and regional 
libraries 

Reported by 
iess well 
supported 
county and 
regional 
libraries 

Reported by 
municipal 
libraries in 
sample 
counties 

Churchill, Winston 





Gathering Storm 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Grand Alliance 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Their Finest Hour 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Hoffman, Paul 





Peace Can Be Won 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Michener, James 





Return to Paradise 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Payne, Robert 





Mao-tse-tung 

3 

2 

— 

1 


books listed by the librarians, but evidently few libraries serving rural people 
are able to pro\nde them. Fifty-nine films are listed by 18 libraries. Of these 
film titles, six are reported by more than one library. Some of the film titles 
reported rfloie than once are the following: Brotherhood of Man, (4 mentions); 
Boundary Lines, (3 mentions); Man in the 20th Century, (2 mentions); Does 
it Matter What You Think? (2 mentions); Hymn of Nations, (2 mentions); 
Of Human Rights, (2 mentions). 

Librarians were asked to indicate whether the titles listed had been circu- 
lated, reviewed by the librarian, or used as material for group discussion. Of the 
319 listed titles of books and pamphlets, including duplications, all but 17 are 
reported as having been circulated. Fifty-eight are reported as having been 
reviewed for groups by the librarian and 119 as having been used as material 
for group discussion. 

Of the 68 listed film titles, including duplications, 37 are reported as having 
been circulated, 50 as having been shown to groups, and 31 as having been 
used as material for group discussion. 

According to these reports, printed material is used primarily by the indi- 
vidual, but can be and is put to group use by librarians. The film is used chiefly 
for groups (circulation of a film is most often for group use) and is also used 
by the librarian to stimulate interest and group discussion. 

The Stale Agency.— The role of the state agency in library adult education b 
principally to supplement the resources of local libraries, and to provide direct 
materials service to people in areas unscn-'cd by local libraries. Some state 
agencies provide guidance and leadership for local libraries in adult education. 
They cooperate with organizations at the state level in program planning and 
in dbtribution of information on library resources to local units and indbddual 
members. 

Twenty-two of the forty-eight state library agendes responded to requests 
for information concerning their activiUes in adult education. North Carolina, 
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Virginia, South Dakota, West Virginia, Oregon, Illinois, and Louisiana reported 
riding programs. The first four work entirely with Home Demonstration Divi- 
sions of the State Agricultural Extension Service and extend the program to the 
members of the Home Demonstration groups. All of these except West Virginia 
award certificates of accomplishment to members reading a certain number of 
the books listed, or substitutes suggested by librarians. 

The Oregon, Ulinois, and Louisiana State Libraries extend their reading pro- 
interested individuals in the state. Illinois reports that 32 percent 
ot the 106 people receiving certificates in 1950-51 were from Horae Bureau 
^oups (^e names of the divisions of the Agricultural Extension Service vary 
from state to state). Fifty-four percent were people who had been stimulated 
fW* ^ program and 14 percent were from state prisons. In 1950-51 

1 c^ollees in the program. Louisiana grants a certificate, but 
tiniiwt r.r ^ program has served its purpose and should be discon- 

subiprt pve a certificate but prepares lists on any 

sXn ^ of “-“f - 

““ducting rcadmg programs list some subjects in 
and toleranc. A * delds. Among these are the family, dtizensbip 

'"‘’O' the world tomorrow, 

Association F«r,^ n work in progress with the Ohio Home Economics 
and discussion nm Grange to develop and conduct a rural reading 

New York built around the American Heritage theme, 

review traininv •' have both conducted book 

c^nroSsnhr“’“i” ff”"' Demonstration group leaders on a state and 
Sg and d^o^, ”f ^ 0" *e P^ciples of book review- 

on reviewing Thp *■ libraries furnish mimeographed material 

their groups and T sessions are group leaders who return to 

ConunS, wTut Sfard ! “ 

Home Demonstration leadershir^ 1‘brarlans. gives reading demonstrations at 
In the fuiailment of tn ^ meeUngs at the district and county level. 
Ubraries, state agenty per^nnT'''’” '"“'““8' establishment of local 
of local people interSt^nSf ““duct, or participate in meetings 

the establishment nt /^s • service. Missouri State Library encourages 

or regional library servi^InNe^ Y°t o’" developing county 

velonment mntmm 1 State, where an extensive library de- 

established libraries to help's" w'^h llf" 

of service. ^ the problems of establishing larger units 

positions, which are assumed toIuIm’ *’“'''7=’ o' 

Hmw tindfTttk»*n live ” voluntarily, is a function to a greater or less 
mn-ailtmt^ State agendcs. Michigan, from 1946 to 1949, had 
a trustee consultant on the State Library staff under a three year foundaUon 
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grant. The members of the extension staff now hold meetings of trustees and 
librarians oi\ an area basis, with the objective of education in their resporisiblii- 
ties and in library purposes and philosophy. The annual one week vocational 
workshops for untrained library personnel held in Michigan include a day and 
a half session for trustees. In Wisconsin, an annual institute on public library 
management is held in coop>eration with the Bureau of Government of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Trustees are an important group among the participants. 
Regional laboratory workshops, of which twelve were held under the au^ices 
of the Wisconsin State Library Commission for the purpose of stud3dng com- 
munity aspects in relation to library actmties, also included trustees. 

State agenqr personnel frequently participate in state-wide meetings of vari- 
ous organizations. They sometimes display exhibits, take part in the program, 
or represent the library point of view in discussion. New York State Library has 
tried a follow-up program which has proved successful. The State Extension 
worker who attended an Institute on Community Leadership sponsored by the 
New York Citizens Council wrote to each person who had attended, suggesting 
that he visit his local library for materials to supplement the information he 
had obtained at the meeting. Lists of the names of the participants at the 
Institute from their area were sent to local librarians with suggestions concern- 
ing the type of materials which might be requested. Letters from both partici- 
pants and librarians indicated that they appreciated the service. A list of sug- 
gested readings was distributed at the Institute and the books, as a unit, made 
available to any group requesting than from the State Library. 

State library agencies, like all other ^q>es of libraries, indicate an interest in 
films. Many, however, report that they drculate films concerning libraries only. 
Louisiana reports a collection of eighty-eight general interest films available to 
libraries, groups, or responsible individuals. HUnois lends projectors to respon- 
sible groups. Louisiana and Illinois have prepared lists of films available to 
libraries and groups from agendes, organizations, and commercial sources 
throughout each state. 

Ohio, Wisconsin, and Missouri report film circuits originating from the state 
agency. In Ohio, two drcuits indude libraries serving rural areas. The films are 
purchased by the State Library. In Wisconsin, the films are secured from the 
State Bureau of Visual Instruction on a service fee basis. The one circuit now 
in operation includes metropolitan and rural areas. In Missouri, where the 
cdrcuit includes 23 county and regional libraries and four munidpal libraries, 
the basic collection was purchased with a foundation grant. In all cases, the 
libraries on the circuit contribute an annual fee for purchase or rental, replace- 
ment, and service. 

The state agendes msuntaining film (drcuits prefer this method of distribution 
to that of maintaining only a collection for loan on request, although such a 
collection is desirable to supplement the (drcuit films and to serve groups with- 
out local library service. Libraries on a dreuit know in advance what group of 
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ams will be available to them in a given period. They are able to hold Bm 
previews for organization leaders, or to send an annotated list of fihns to or- 
ganization? in the community. Groups are stimulated to use Bms. Types of 
ams m which groups may have evinced no previous interest are called to their 
attention. ^ the use of am increases, the local librarians have opportunities 
0 wor with groups in film forum techniques and the use of supplementary 
materia s. Librarians who are part of a drcuit take an active interest in film 
flection and have opportunities to preview a variety of films. The State Li- 
uw worker knows what films will be used in a community and is 

able to offer more specific help to the librarian m their use. 
a. attempted state-wide programs of special educa- 
tion in 10 C 1 Library reported a state-wide program in adult educa- 

shin tTiP. \ t public indifference to the responsibilities of citizen- 

whn flH f«/t tv. ^ suggested a citizenship campaign to parish librarians 

the Aupst, 1950. The overall plan: ning was done by 

communitiM librarians conducted the program in their own 

organized arti”‘t' ^^‘^ouraged and helped by the State Library staff, 

state-wide without local library service. Twenty-five 

state-wide organizations pledged their support. 

wereSe^nt^t ^teUigent voting, respect for and participation in civic affairs 

FBI Time 

2*“ '“fs. posters and car stickers. 
Heritage Founit r' and newspaper material, the American 

Veto oub o^ C T “d ‘ho LeaU of Women 

munity leaders. The Smt?rT* *“ “‘hf 

govermnentfll « i ■ secured radio and newspaper publicity and 

nun. trader made for lo^l use. Other 
The nmW s “ various ways, 

somed with t^Kni ^ reached in March, when communities bios- 

grarS ^ “ud clubs held citizenship pro- 

Quests fnr f?ime v. t Was not possible but a definite increase in re- 

and librarians -111^1?° * other materials on citizenship subjects occurred, 
and atn“2^ “P‘-'d enthusLstic approval 

ber of Deonle thri ‘^mpaign had called to the attention of a large num- 

u:rs.uTo:tt;sr“^r 

New York State T citizenship campaign as their best programs. 

SDonsored hv fhi» «;» ♦ o ^ cooperated in a state-wide Freedom Train project 
lS^-1^ ,■ a '^'"^P^P'o Editors and New York State Pub- 

l^ers A^„on durmg 1949. ModeUed after the National Freedom Train 
Idea, the sm<ar tram earned an exhibit of New York documents. At each stop. 
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the local library was responsible for its own publicity and activities — in connec- 
tion with the aroused interest in the state’s heritage. 

The state agenty, while maintaining firmly its purpose of serving libraries, 
and individuals in unserved areas, has in many cases widened its range to in- 
clude services to groups, with the purpose of stimulating the use of materials 
on topics of vital importance in the present scene. Perhaps the state agency’s 
most important adult education function is a vocational one, not within the 
scope of this study. To the extent that state agencies can stimulate the interest 
of local librarians in adult education, and train them in the skills necessary — 
to that extent will libraries be likely to r^lize their potential in the field. 

OBSTACLES TO MORE EFFECTIVE LIBRARY SERVICE 

No education of adults through libraries is available to the people living in 
areas without library service. Without question the chief obstacle to the devel- 
opment of the existing library’s potential in the field of adult education is the 
lack of adequate support. Librarians returning the questionnaires wrote notes 
of explanation which show the picture graphically. Some representative quota- 
tions follow; 

“This county library is so under-supported and understaffed that we make 
no effort to work seriously with adults.” (County library in Pennsylvania.) 

“We have serious lacks in appropriation space, staff— cannot do adult educa- 
tion planning.” (County library in Michigan.) 

“I wish I could tell you of the many, many things we are doing for adult 
education for I am sold on the idea, but with our present staff, and funds our 
activities have to be limited.” (Regional library in Georgia.) 

“Since 1946 the per capita support for library service in the rural area has 
been raised from 23 cents to 75 cents. Since this is a combined city and county 
system, and the financing at the city level is more adequate, we have been able 
to inaugurate the beginnings of an adult education program in the urban areas. 
We hope in time to extend this into the rural areas.” (City-county library 
system in California.) 

These comments are substantiated by library statistics. The annual per 
capita income for libraries in 63 cents, in contrast to the per capita expenditure 
of $33.69 for elementary and secondary schools.® The state with the lowest per 
capita expenditure is Florida, with 12 cents. Massachusetts, spending $1.56 per 
capita, has the highest library income.® 

In many county and regional libraries, the greater percentage of time and 
money is spent for school service. The librarians wote: 

“We have no adult program here— local funds are not available for anything 
but the most limited service, and most of that goes to the public schools.” 
(County library in North Carolina.) 

** “Free Public Library”, op. cil., p. 188. 
p. 189. 
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“Our work is 85 percent or more with school children." (City library giving 
county service in Ohio.) 

- * ' * percent of our time and books go to work with schools.” 

(County library in Pennsylvania.) 

School people have often taken the leadership in the establishment of the 
coxm y or regional library, and this fact probably has contributed to the em- 
Fr subools. Since in many cases more than haU of the service 

om e 00 0 lie or branches is given to children in addition to the service 

® ‘“e money is left for services to adults, 

doselv ! .c trained and experienced in work with adults is 

enouvb In nr ® 'ock of adequate support. However, if there were money 
trainmu rnnl^ o I»sitions in the field of adult services, enough people with 

tTMmg could not be found to fill the posts." 

occasion board members and members of appropriating bodies is 
Some of the ** V developing an adult education program. 

™”t be “> P^era” which 

for more services S^ound that it stirs up an artificial public demand 

services to chiMr. n emotionally only to appeals for funds for 

priatmg body lirnhs^tl!^'®'***^ invitmg criticism from the appro- 

'®tor unions or 

rarely effective In v.- j attitudes seem to be held seldom, and to be 

sIhS “ tte libmry. 

in such subiecisns'^J* P®®P'e of their communities are not interested 

system. They give w '“'^^'‘“‘^“8. democracy, or the economic 

rowed, that auSence narllcmar ™ 

leaders reject nrovram. ■ discussions, that organisation 

however, bTre^siTs, “®“'' 

in their communities res ®* librarians who have found the people 

in thU arT^e molln T'™ ' ■ ** S®'*- Th® variables 

total work, the ° ^ conclusion. The vitality of the library’s 

effectiveness of the terii librarians and community leaders, the 

munity in relation tn ®°ployed, the educational level of the com- 
other factors would have*to?^®- materials supplied, and many 

The historical con^7„‘“^= 2 • 

only on demand b another ^ ® storehouse of materials dbtributed 

activities. Collections have K development of adult education 

ouecuons have been built around the expressed needs and wishes 
“l«g^fl^cjV.,p.99. 

vmity of Chicago IJbwy Ulwy school students as in 1926, but at the Uni- 

are csiling for more and better .ou* 1 ifiJi but still the profession and the schools 

staffs." Bernard Bereljon, Mtw EJur ^ die ever-present vaeandcs in library 

Conference, University of Chict^ Au P»pe« presented at the library 
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of the people of the community. Books and materials in fields of significance, 
but not as yet greatly in demand, have been purchased sparingly or not at all 
Such books often have been shelved with the rest of the collection and given 
no special publicity or attention. Individuals and groups (such as professional 
or political organizations) which might have an interest in such materials, 
frequently have not been contacted unless they voluntarily approach the 
library. 

No doubt there are librarians who are satisfied to maintain their service on 
this basis. Many others would change the pattern if they could. However, the 
lack of support prevents their doing more than to meet the expressed wishes of 
their borrowers. If the library is to be supported at all, it must circulate books, 
and a limited book budget precludes the purchase of books which will be used 
rarely. It takes staff hours, unshackled by desk schedules, to introduce such 
books to those who may be interested in them, or to awaken the interest of 
other people in such vital subject fields. 

A librarian in a small dty library in Kansas reports: “This education is 
needed, but I am a lone worker with neither the time or the know-how.” From 
a Washington state county library the librarian writes: “This is a new library 
in a fast growing county, and we can’t keep up with the book demand so far. 
We hope to expand in the future,” A Tennessee regional librarian describes her 
work in detail. Her letter might be duplicated by county and regional librarians 
all over the country. She writes: 

Although we fully realize the vital importance of broadening and deepening the 
understanding of rural people in the fields covered by the survey, we have not been able 
to operate a formal program for that purpose Y>ecause oi lade oi personnel. 

During the past year our region consist^ of eight counties and included eight county 
libraries and 90 deposit stations which were served by the regional bookmobile. Six of 
the county libraries had a staff of one untried person. My duty as regional librarian 
was to assist the county libraries, providing advice, assistance, and supplementing ma- 
terials, and to drive the bookmobile over the eight a>unties visiting the community de- 
posit stations. I had one derical assistant who did all the typing, record keeping and book 
processing in the regional office. 

You can easily see that it has been impossible to conduct any formal program of 
adult education. However, I have made contacts with local organizations and have sup- 
plied material for their use. Also, in my personal contacts in the small communities I 
have emphasized the importance of reading on these subjects (democracy, international 
understanding, the economy) and always leave books dealing with them. 

I am sorry we are not able to make a more enenuraging report. Even though we have 
not been able to set up any educational program, we are making educational materials 
readily avmlable thrrmgh a large number of outlets. 

SUMMARY 

The potential for the education of adults through libraries serving rural areas is 
largely undeveloped. Two-thirds of the rural areas have no library service. 
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Existing libraries lack financial support to provide an adequate library pro- 
gram The more rural the county, the less likely it is to have service. 

LibrariM conducting adult education activities cooperate with many other 
organaations, with schools, women’s clubs, parents organizations, and churches 
an c ur organizations, the most frequently reported. Libraries report a 
variety of kmds of activity from public meetings to displays of books, with no 

discermble umversal approach evident. 

■ reporting on materials in the three fields used in rural areas 

cBi«J!f‘ * ^ ®®ployment of acceptable standards of book, pamphlet, and film 
r ® kinds of material with groups. The small number 

fiime a e to report on the use of such books and especially on the use of 
micates a lack of signmeant materials in rpany collections 
loan « 5 pTvf ^ variety of efforts to stimulate adult education. Direct 

libraries is the predominant activity. Staff par- 
sii^nifirr ^ S^oup meetings is considered important. Of greatest 

educflt! ^ agency to train local librarians in adult 

eduction skills, and to stimulate local programs. 

education of the public to awareness of the value of 
mnnnt Kp ^ ^‘^oramunity. Since people who do not have adequate service 
tions concpr^H^ ® to appreciate its value, it seems evident that all organiza- 
state lihrarv • ^d^^cational objectives must join forces with national and 
librarv sepvirp^^”'^^^^ organizations for the establishment of nation wide 

objectives nf existing libraries, and development of the 

Objectives of aduU education in the library program. 

trained peonle on ttT recruiting program for librarianship to provide 

ance is another a ^ effective use of state level assist- 

2 rrol ne tr". -d ntspapers. 

s! RtlwanT^ coL^lors. 

public service of use programs to inform their members of a 

people who wish to live x attractive vocational choice for young 

Committees of the American^ftr 

long carried on a rem -f “““'y Association and State associations have 

«pand lXo;a:tretS ^ ^ •“ 

1. Secure the services of professional Advertisers. 
materiaU ft!n L'nlravS™ attractive printed 

3. Commission the preparation of films and recordings with public appeal. 
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4. Provide program guides, speakers, panel members, consultants, and fac- 
tual materials for groups wishing to participate. 

Ruth Warncke, Librarian 
Kent County Library 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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national, state, denominational, diocesan and local levels. These movements 
have as their aim the education of adults along lines of social, political and 
economic activities of peculiar concern to farmers. 

This chapter will describe and assess the organized efforts to strengthen rural 
life through the medium of the church and related organizations. Not only will 
the programs of national and state religious rural life organizations be described 
but an attempt will be made to describe some of the adult education activities 
of the rural church at the community or local level. The latter task is somewhat 
more difficult than the former in that descriptive materials are not avaDable 
as in the case of national, state, and denominational organizations. 

To secure information about local church activities in adult education we 
used questionnaire sampling. Information about the national, state, and denom- 
inational groups was secured from interviews with several of the leaders of these 
groups and from a careful scrutiny of the voluminous literature available from 
these organizations. 

We will look at national adult education programs in imal areas of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish groups and then note the kinds of implementation these 
programs have received at state and community levels. These national organiza- 
tions will be discussed in the order of their formation. 

The first of these was the Jewish Agricultural Society which received its first 
charter from the State of New York in 1900.* It did not function as a completely 
separate organization until 1907. It was well financed and functioned as an 
agency to help Jewish people settle on farm land with the result that today 
Jews are represented in every branch of farming.® The society has a broader pur- 
pose than that of rural settlement. Educational activities dealing with local, 
national and international concern are sponsored by the Jewish Agricultural 
Society among Jewish rural people. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference grew out of the first meeting 
of the American Country Life Conference held in 1919. The aims and thinking of 
the conference have been stated in a Manifesto,® which gives major emphasis 
to the welfare of the family on the farm and educating these families to certain 
moral, social, economic and political activities. The Conference sponsors a per- 
iodical, Land and B.oine^ and holds local, state and national conferences for the 
improvement of rural life. 

The major Protestant activity in bringing together rural church workers into 
a national organization is the Committee on Town and Country of the National 
Coundl of Churches of Christ in America. The first Convocation of this group 
was held in Columbus, Ohio in 1945. Annual meetings are held and some Catho- 
lic rural leaders attend as well as the Protestant leaders. The conference con- 

* Gabriel Davidson, Our Jewish Permers, New York: L. B. Fischer, 1943. 

•/Wd., Chapter VI. 

* Manifesto on Rural Life, National Rural life Conference, Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1939. 
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cem themselves with such matters as rural reconstruction, farm tenure, fann 
a orCTs and share croppers, the church and community agencies, the rural 
church and the seminaries, rural church extension, the relationship of the rural 
^urch to mtemational problems, the agricultural coUeges and the rural church, 
financmg the rural church and rural religious education.' 

Another agency of considerable importance at the national level is The Rural 
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several selected Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religious groups. Prot^tant 
groups have a much larger proportion of rural membership than do Catholic and 
Jewish groups which are predominantly urban. With Catholics showing only 19 
percent rural membership and Jews less than one percent rural membership, 
it is significant that educational efforts of these two groups among adults is to 
encourage them to move to the farm while Protestant rural life educational 
activity is directed more to the development of educational activities designed 
to provide a basis for understanding the significance of the rural way of life. 

The Farm Foundation has cooperated closely with the Town and Country 
Committee of the National Council of Churches of Christ in America in holding 
a series of regional church-land tenure conferences. The foundation has also 



Fig. 1. The rural strength of selected American religious groups {A Survey of 
Catholic weakness, 1948.) 

been vitally interested in the family farm and has sponsored a series of Insti- 
tutes to which rural church and lay leaders have been invited. 

THE JEWISH AGRICUETUEAL SOCIETY* 

History and Origin. — ^The Jewish Agricultural Society was founded in 1900 for 
the purpose of promoting farming and educating for the rural way of life among 
Jews. The sodety maintains itself from the substantial philanthropies of Baron 
Maurice de Hirsch whose successful railroad and financial ventures placed him 
in the front rank'of Europe’s financiers and industrialists.® The Jewish Agricul- 
tural Sodety of America functions as an afliliate of the Baron de Hirsch Foun- 
dation. 

* Grateful acknowledgement is made here for the assistance given to the writer by Samson 
Liph, Mid-west Director of the Jewish Agricultural Sodety, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. The interview took place in Chicago, August, 1951. 

• For more detail on this point see Samuel Joseph, History of the Baron de Jlirsch Fund, 
The Jewish Publication Sodety, 1935, Ch. I, The Creation of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, and 
Ch. rV, The Jewish Agricultural Sodety. 
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3. The Society sponsors various kinds of educational activities among the 
adult Jewish farmers. This is designed to bring agriciiltural information to the 
Jewish farmers by travelling Jewish agricultural specialists. In addition to in- 
struction by its own staff members the Society also uses the personnel and 
facilities of the state agricultural college in the area. 

The meetings involve not only specifically agricultural topics but also dis- 
cussions on subjects coming within the scope of the three major areas of interest 
to the Fund for Adult Education established by the Ford Foundation.^* It was 
reported to the writer by Mr. Samson Liph, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Jewish Agricultural Society,** that discussion of these topics was important 
in that farming so integrated into the economic, political and social organiza- 
tion that effective farming requires these broader understandings. 

To fulfill these educational objectives the Society maintains a Department of 
Agricultural Education and Extension which also publishes an agricultural mag- 
azine, The Jeivish Farmer. 

4. Relating to the general objective of making the farmer more effective in 
his task are additional departments which carry on work to promote higher 
standards of sanitation on farm premises; to assist in the formulation of farm 
management plans; to assist in the purchase of farm equipment and supplies; 
to assist in the placement of farm workers. 

Organizational Structure.— The governing body of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society is the Board of Directors, consisting of 15 promment American Jews; 
The board is elected by the membership of the Jewish Agricultural Society. The 
Society is composed of 35 American Jews and is a self-perpetuating body. New 
members are added on the basis of recommendation and vote by existing mem- 
bers. Basic policy decisions are made by the directors with action implemen- 
tation by a staff of professional workers. 

Staff positions include the following: Managing Director,** Manager, Assist- 
ant Manager in Charge of Farm Settlement and Farm Loan, Two Settlement 
Spedalists, Settlement Clerk, Director of Public Relations, Director of Agri- 
cultural Extension, Editor — ^The jewfeh Farmer, Associate Editor, Extension 
and Settlement Specialists, Two Extension Spedalists, Manager of Mid-west 
Office,*® Manager of Western States Office,** Cashier, Administrative Clerk, 
Two Consultants. 

The Adult Education Program.— ‘hs the Sodety grew it became increasingly 
necessary to supplement the finandal activities of the organization with various 
kinds of educational endeavors. The Sodety maintains an extension department 

1. International Understanding for Peace; 2. Strengthening of Democracy; 3. Under- 
standing and Strengthening of the Economy. 

** Interview with Mr. liph. See footnote 8. 

“ 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

“ 130 North Wells Street, Ciicago 6, Dlmols. 

" 208 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 
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for Its educational activities which center largely around agricultural problems 
and technical advice related to the operation of the farm. 
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Procedures . — The chief educational instrument, according to Gabriel David- 
son, is the individual visit.*” Instruction is carried direct to the man on the farm 
by travelling teachers who are picked for teaching ability, temperamental fit- 
ness and their Jewish background. This itinerant instruction antedated by sev- 
eral years the systematic agricultural county agent work made possible by 
federal statute in 1914. 

These teachers go from farm to farm and assist the farmer in the solution 
of his problems. They do more than impart technical knowledge. They estab- 
lish a dose rapport with the individual farmer and assist him in the solution 
of numerous problems not strictly within the agricultural sphere. He is invited 
to social functions, weddings, bar mitzvays, and addresses Chanukah and 
Purim parties. 

The Society’s visitation facility is regarded as the most important single 
procedure in getting the results the organization hopes to achieve.** Other pro- 
cedures are: conducting night adult education classes in Chicago, New York 
and Los Angeles, maintenance of bureaus for consultation by correspondence, 
holdmg regional conferences, local meetings, displaying exhibits, showmg 
movies and arranging a variety of eductaUonal demonstrations. 

Ecological Factors . — ^The approximately 150,000 Jews who are living on farms 
in the United States are found in practically every state. The largest numbers 
are found in the northeast, particularly in New Jersey, New York and Connect- 
icut, and in the mid-west, particularly in the South Haven and Benton Harbor 
areas of Michigan. There also is a considerable concentration in California. 
Other states of considerable activity in the east are Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Maine and Pennsylvania; and in the mid-west, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Indiana. 

As the number of Jewish families established on farms increased, there grad- 
ually evolved fair sized Jewish farming communities. The Society had delib- 
erately sought to settle Jewish farmers in fair proximity to each other “in order 
to promote adjustment to the American milieu while preserving cultural and 
religious Jewish identity.”** This enabled the Jews to maintain synagogues and 
religious schools and yet become part and parcel of the general farming commu- 
nity. 

It will be noted that many of the Jewish fann communities are located fairly 
close to large metropolitan centers. This may be due in part to previous urban 
backgrounds with which there are friendship and kindiip ties but more likely 
to be based on the exceptional marketing opportunities provided by proximity 
to a city. Mention also is made of the fact that such locations provide oppor- 
tunity for outside earnings, a factor of considerable importance in times of 
Report of the Managing Director For the Period 1900-1949, cp. ciL, p. 15. 

** Ibid., p. 13. 
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referred to, indicated that these fanners are satisfied with their life on the farm. 
Ninety percent indicated that they would rather be on the farm than in the 
city.*® These same fanners were almost unanimous in saying that they^were 
getting along’well with their non-Jewish neighbors. Over 90 percent described 
their relationship as good and nine percent as simply fair.** Data pertaining to 
farm children showed that 37 percent of those over 18 remained on the farm. 

The Jewish farmers have been successful in virtually every type of agri- 
cultural enterprise: dairying, poultry raising, truck farming, floriculture, or 
charding, viticulture, cattle raising, tobacco, grain, cotton, sugar beets. 

Tenant farming is extremely rare among Jewish farmers. The Society has 
given every possible aid to enable the Jew to own his own farm. Historically, 
land ownership has been denied to the Jew and apparently he wants a spot he 
can call his own. 

Dean W. I. Myers of the New York State College of Agriculture and formerly 
governor of federal land banks, makes the following summary evaluation of the 
Jewish Agricultural Society: 

In essence the Jewish Agricultural Society has supplemented and intensified the 
work of the Extension Service, not as a competitive force, but in cooperation with the 
extenrion service. We are gratdul to the Society, and to Dr. Davidson who has contrib- 
uted so generously to its progress, for the sound foundations they have given to so 
many farm families, for the go^ practices they have promoted, and for the wise counsel 
they have offered.** 


In s ummar y it is dear that there are many thousands of Jewish families con- 
ducting successful farming enterprises, with accompanying personal satisfac- 
tions, who otherwise would be adding to the difficulties associated with high 
urban concentration. 

Recommendations. — 1. While the Sodety is expanding its public relations 
activities, it would seem wise to step these up even further. For an organization 
with the scope and record of successful operations such as the Jewish Agri- 
cultural Society, there should be a much greater awareness on the part of the 
American pubUc than now seems to be the case. There is some evidence that 
the Jewish layman needs more information about the activities of the organi- 
zation. 

2. Closely related to the above point is the suggestion that a more mten- 
sified effort should be made to acquaint American Jewry with the activities of 
the Sodety. While no claim is made by the writer for sdentific validity on this 
point, an informal check made by the writer among his Jewish friends indicated 
that they had very little knowledge of the activities of the Sodety. The rec- 
ommendation at this point would be for synagogues and Hillel organizations 


** Davidson, op. cit., p. 164. 
p. 16S. 

“ I. W. Myers, “Farm Service- 


-A Constant Goal,*' Tie Jedsh Forum, VoL XXX, No. 6, 
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to obse™ a Jewish Agricultural Sabbath or to set aside a day or a week for 
study of the problems of Jewish agriculture. The Rabbinnical CouncU of Amer- 
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The Catholics call attention to the fact that Protestant urban and rural 
population is balanced whereas among Catholics it is not. Only eight percent 
of Catholics live on the land as full time farmers and one Catholic spokesman 
indicates that Catholics can at least aspire to the national percentage, which 
is sbcteen and seven-tenths percent.’® From the Catholic point of view a serious 
consequence of urbanism is that Catholic families, too, follow the declining 
birth rate.’^ It was this series of conditions that indicated the need in the Church 
for a rural life movement which, at present, is epitomized in the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference and whose origin we will now trace. 

Eislory and Origin . — ^The formation of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference was not the beginning of rural life education in the Church; it was 
simply the pooling of the efforts of many rural life leaders in the Church into 
one national movement. 

After many years of unorganized rural life activity, Father Edwin Vincent 
O’Hara appeared on the scene and provided the leadership which gave national 
integration of the rural life movement under a smgle banner. In 1919 Father 
O’Hara was asked by the National Catholic Education Association to prepare 
a paper on Catholic rural education. On accepting the invitation, he spent a 
year in gathering data on the basts of interviews and a careful questionnaire 
study. This provided the substance for his lecture which stated the nature of 
the rural problem, its religious implications and some suggestions for the solu- 
tion.*® 

He conceived the idea of founding a national headquarters for the direction 
of a program for rural welfare. In 1920 Father O’Hara was appointed by Bishop 
Peter Muldoon of Rockford, Illinois to head a new section of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference to be known as the Rural Life Bureau. Father O’Hara 
became very active in The American Countiy Life Association and decided to 
hold a national Catholic rural meeting in connection with the Association meet- 
ing in St. Louis in 1923. Here was born the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, the start of the crusade. 

The leadership was selected, the campaign outlined and the organizational 
structure tentatively defined. It should be pointed out that in the early years, 
the Conference was in ho sense an action group but as the name implied a dis- 
cussion group only. It had no existence outside the convention and the officers 
functioned merely as planning agents for the next meeting. This, howc\’cr, was 
of extreme importance to give the movement a philosophy, a working plan, an 
organizational structure. The years of careful and sound planning did much to 
insure the permanency of the organization as an action agency. 

Objcctires . — The National Catholic Rural Life Conference is just what the 

*• Personal intervnew .^^ons^g^or L. G. ZifiUtti, Aupiul, 1951. 

RajTnond P. Wttc, Tweniy-five Years of CruMdinj:— A Uiiiory ef the A'clicmsl Ceihelk 
C«nfeTtnce, Des Moines: The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1948, p. 2. 

•* The complete spee^ and report of the research project Is reproduced la Witte, /frid.. 
pp. 46-57. 
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to observe a Jewish Agricultural Sabbath or to set aside a day or a week for 
study of the problems of Jewish agricnlture. The Rabbinnical Council of Amer- 
ica as approved such a plan but there is need for more extensive observance 
than now seems to be the case. 

3. Work of the Jewish Agricultural Society could be better appraised and 
uture p ans for the Society could be made with greater assurance if there were 
more fundamental human relations research. Particularly in the evaluation of 
e program could strengths be noted and weaknesses spotted and thus more 
e ective programming and planning could be made. To be more specific, the 
TOter recommends a survey-study in which Jewish farmers of United States 
bet nf' ^ Agricultural Society activities which have 

tion k additional areas of greatest need. The sugges- 

statp rnllpfr A researdi assistance could be secured from the 

American j™uh SIZSS 

strene^tint^ interests of this study of international understanding, 

omy ate dealt understanding and strengthening of the econ- 

struction it wo M I unplication and partly by direct action and in- 
Sdurultr” Society woL be strengthened by 

argued that then. ^ dealing directly with these topics. It might be 

Xal 0 oit J'"'* “S'"”® equipped to sponsor edu- 

Se dlecfco mao tS' >wish A^ieulturaYsoeiety is 

minister the educaHon''i'^ f^er and is in a unique position to ad- 

facilities of other Jewish orgSLatr*"'* involve the utilisaUoa of 

terms of Mthne'urbln f Agricultural Society is outstanding in 

recommendation can beSlH^T farming operations the 

balanced poDulatlnn «panded operations. In order to maintain a 

volve, also a better '“i’™ n«d to go to the land. This would in- 
tion to the’areas in whiA tte™ rt 

THE NATIONAL CATHOUC RDEAL LIFE CONFERENCE 
In the United St 3 .te^ Pafiirii; 

gether with the demntrrar,b- overwhebningly an urban people. This to- 

selves sufficiently to^ ■ ujban people are not reproducing them- 

which was develnrwA Population provides the circumstances from 

literature has given rrr’ ^ Catholic Rural Life Conference. Catholic 

bemg made of the imnnrr t *” P°P“'“ltun studies'" with special note 

and social structure occlmlng urban population on Catholic religious 

*• For example see the anrv 

in L. G. Ligutti, A Sunev if ^ of population statistics, graphs and tables 

Conference, IMS. ^ ITeoInm, Des Moines: The National Catholic Welfare 
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The Diocesan nnal life directors hold an annual meeting in connection with 
the annual Conference meeting. They elect their own officers, including a chair- 
man, and make recommendations and receive recommendations from the Board 
of Directors of the Conference. The officers submit a yearly report of Diocesan 
activities to the Board of Directors and formulate plans for each year’s activities 
to the Board of Directors of the Conference. 

Under the leadership of Msgr. Ligutti the scope of the work expanded to 
such an extent that Regional Directorships were established to coordinate the 
rural life activities in ten districts designated by the board. The name of their 
position came to be designated as R^onal Coordinators. Their function was 
to communicate with Diocesan directors, to arrange for meetings, to coordinate 
the movements of speaker corps from school to school and to plan various de- 
tails of programs. Those men appointed to these positions are able to specialize 
in the needs of their areas and tend to relieve the office of many details emanat- 
ing from the regions. 

The administrative direction of the movement is in the hands of a full time 
executive director, Msgr. Ligutti, who has several lay assistants who have 
responsibilities for publicity publications. The national headquarters are 
at Des Moines, Iowa.** Msgr. Ligutti spends most of his time travelling in the 
interests of the Conference and averages only about 50 days a year at the 
National office. 

Finances . — Finandal support for the work of the Conference comes from a 
variety of sources. Private individuals have donated money, some gifts running 
as high as $10,000. The Diocesan directors have been urged to pledge annual 
amounts of about $100 per year. The arcbb^ops and bishops have been urged 
to pledge money annually to the conference. Much of the revenue is obtained 
from membership dues of members of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, who are supporters of the movement. 

The Adult Education Program.— The adult education program of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference relates primarily to those activities which will 
promote a balance between Catholic rural and urban populations. This involves 
propaganda to help urban people see the advantages of the rural way of life 
and involves both propaganda, education and action in taking care of those 
people in the ChurA already on the land. 

The Conference adult education program is contained in an important book 
entitled Manifesio on Rural Life. Prominent Catholic social thinkers and re- 
ligious leaders drafted a series of statements discussed, criticized and approved 
by the executive board of the Conference. The Manifesto voices the belief of 
the conference in an intensive educational program and that it ‘‘should be 
adapted to the special needs of the fanning group and should be grounded on 
the Christian philosophy of life.”” 

“ The address Is 3801 Grand Avenue. 

" ifonifeih on RttraJ Life, ep. cit., p. 192. 
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^ 'iisoission group, an educational agency. One of 

the executives of the organiaation has defined it as: 

social and SDiri^nnlp^ persons dedicated to the economic, 

nr^Dar„da A?™™ Amencan fanneis. It functions as an edncaUonal and 

phUosophy to the^phe^ouSltTO."" fte principles of Catholic 

a set S'ob^Sr'e ” the delegates to the Conference decided to formulate 
the Conference' ^ ^ expanded and developed during the six years of 

for its different^fectoir*"'' proportion 

2. Physical life: Health, rural medical care 
4 ““r- — ^ip- 

7.' S^unity 
^Relations to wid« lUe: 

the Conference^Msw^LfmS T' “’’'“‘i'"® continued to be the goal of 

pact statement of dJaLrof thfr necessity of preparing a more com- 
in a small folder and k. 7 Conference which could have wide circulation 
points listed >>7' '®'«yone. The folder amplifies the four 

2. To keep on the S'cath’r^““’°'‘“ 

3. To settle more CathlilSrtterard” '“"■ 

Orgu^iS^ar«m«^?hrCoi'“‘*’ • 

The Bishop of the Diorw • *s organized on a Diocesan basis, 

establishment of a rural ^ rural life director and cooperates in the 

life and becomes thorouvb? "Rcector specializes in the field of rural 

des as well as Catholic. Th ^ the work of government rural agen* 

ing and developing rural bureau studies ways and means of further- 

There are 130 Dioceses in S t? 

life directors. At the nres t • ^ States but not all of them have rural 

the United States.” ’^e P ^ Diocesan rural life directors in 

turn channel materials t ^ gives instruction to the Directors who in 

in the Diocese. ’ ^ ideas back to the various rural pastors 

**Ibid., p, 143. 

•*/Wi.,pp. 83-87. 

“ Personal iuterviow wia Msgt. Ligma 
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The Diocesan rural life directors hold an annual meeting in connection with 
the annual Conference meeting. They elect their own officers, includmg a chair- 
man, and make recommendations and receive recommendations from the Board 
of Directors of the Conference. The officers submit a yearly report of Dioc^n 
activities to the Board of Directors and formulate plans for each year’s activities 
to the Board of Directors of the Conference. 

Under the leadership of Msgr. Ligutti the scope of the work expanded to 
such an extent that Regional Directordiips were established to coordmate the 
rural life activities in ten districts designated by the board. The name of their 
position came to be designated as Regional Coordinators. Their function was 
to communicate with Diocesan directors, to arrange for meetings, to coordinate 
the movements of speaker corps from school to school and to plan varioiK de- 
tails of programs. Those men appointed to these positions are able to specialize 
in the needs of their areas and tend to relieve the office of many details emanat- 
ing from the re^ons. t ii <■ 

The administrative direction of the movement is in the hands of a full ^e 
executive director, Msgr. Ligutti, who has several lay assistants who have 
responsibilities for publicity publications. The nation^ headquarters Me 
at Des Moines, Iowa.” Msgr. Ligutti spends most of his time travellmg m the 
interests of the Conference and averages only about 50 days a year at the 


National office, . 

Finance.— Financial support for the work of the Conference comes from a 
variety of sources. Private individuals have donated money, some gifU runmng 
as hiA as $10,000. The Diocesan directors have been mged to pledge annual 
amounts of about $100 per year. The archbishops and bishops have been urged 
to pledge money annually to the conference. Much of the rwmue is o me 
from membership dues of members of the National Cathohe Rural Life Con- 
ference, who are supporters of the movement. 

The Adult Education Program.-Tbe adult education progr^ of tteNatio^ 
Catholic Rural Life Conference relates primMily to those ^ 

promote a balance between Catholic rural and urban pop a • 
propaganda to help urban people see the advantap of 
and iLlves both propaganda, education and action m takmg care of those 

people in the Church already on the land. . • tinott 

•ae Conference adult education program is contamed m an m^rtant book 
ine tipermce aoui Prominent Catholic social thuikcrs and re- 

cntitled Mamfalo on ^ statements discussed, criticized and approved 

ligioM leaders drafted a seri« of smt^^ 

by the «ecutive board program and that it "should be 

adapTM toTe l^al needs of |he farming group and should be grounded on 
the Christian philosophy of life."” 


" The address U 3S01 Grand Avmue. 

" Uonijalo m Rurct UJi, of- «'■, p. ivz. 
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name implies, a conference, a discussion poup, an educational agency. Oneol 
the executives of the organization has defined it as: 

socid dedicated to the economic, 

rmnaiCl™ ■nterests of American farmem. It functions as an educational and 
?lulosophy to of fto prindples of Catholic 

a ^ delegates to the Conference decided to formulate 

the Pnnf expanded and developed during the six years of 

the Coherence's existence which we summarize as follows: 

for its dSTficter"'' “ proportion 

2. Physical life: Health, rural medical care. 

4 SXtiff “"r- “PPP-five^. IPPd ownership. 

7 *^“8, adult education. 

8 Relations tt welfare. 

Tl.rri,“ <*“'<* and state.” 

the ConfertMe^Mser^Ll'milc T* continued to be the goal of 

pact statement of th^ainTof lhrr“f“ preparing a more com- 

in a small folder anei v Conference which could have wide circulation 

ing Aims of the Nautuat P““'- “= 

1. To care £L ,,„r -1 ° Conference: 

2. To keep on the^lMd"c2ht-^‘“’'‘’'‘“ ™ 

3. Tosett,em„reCathtlSrriLT‘"“‘“-^- 

The Bishop of the Dinre ' • ^nlcrence is organized on a Diocesan basis, 

establishment of a nirai iife director and cooperates in the 

life and becomes thoronahl v ‘’‘‘■"'P'’ specializes in the field of rural 

cies as well as Catholic: tUp'^ ^ work of government rural agen- 

ing and developing rural life'ta th studies ways and means of further- 

There arc 130 ^ diocese, 

life directors. At the^^^ United States but not all of them have rural 
the United States »* Diocesan rural life directors in 

turn channel material t f . 8iv« instruction to the Directors who in 
in the Diocese. * ®cnmques and ideas back to the various rural pastors 

" Ibid., p. 143. 

pp, 83-87. 

“ Perjoaal interview with Mjg,, Lip,tti. 
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your educational work with adults,” Diocesan rural life directors most fre- 
quently mentioned “churches and religious organizations.” Schools ranked next 
in frequency of mention, followed by “Federal and/or State Government 
Bureaus” and the Cooperative Extension Service. The details of this tabulation 
may be found in a subsequent table. (See Table 3.) 

In regard to cooperation with non-Catholic churches the Catholic rural life 
movement has been characterized from the beginning by dose and cordial 
relations with the rural leaders of other religious groups. The same policy is 
being continued by the present leadership and consequently there is a continu- 
ous exchange of guest speakers and the development of a united front for a 
return to basic rural philosophy and action. 

Responses of the Diocesan rural life leaders concerning the best procedures 
used in rural life programs as well as the form of the best program in the three 
fields of interest are interesting. 

Of the procedures checked by the respondents, lectures were used most 
frequently. Group discussions, panels, large groups split into small discussion 
groups, and study groups followed, in order of frequency used. When queried 
concerning the form of their best program in the three fields of interest, the 
Diocesan rural life directors most frequently indicated it to be a public meeting. 
Conferences and institutes were also mentioned frequently. Workshops, radio 
listening groups, demonstrations on tours were mentioned rarely as the form 
of their best program. 

Mass Media . — As a technique of communication and vehicle of propaganda 
the Conference is resorting increasingly to several of the mass media. In the 
questionnaire survey it was found that newspapers, motion pictures, and radio, 
in the order named, were the most commonly used of the mass media. 

The Conference maintains a public relations department and feeds material 
to the Catholic and public press. The Conference distributes a monthly press 
release, known as The Catholic Rural Life Page to over 100 newspapers through- 
out the country. In addition the Conference prepares pamphlets and printed 
reports of conference proceedings.** Another type of booklet in the form of 
guides or manuals for Catholic farmers is prepared and distributed by the 
Conference.^® Rev. Daniel F. Dunn, executive secretary of the Conference, 
publishes a monthly report, “Feet in the Furrow” for the Diocesan directors. 
The members of the conference receive a monthly newsletter. 

Several books dealing with rural life and problems of agriculture from the 
Catholic point of view have been written by members of the Conference.** 

” For example, sec Proceedings ofihe Tvel/lk Annual Conrention, 19S4; Catholic Rural Life 
Oyec/jrer, (Scv-eral volumes, each dealing with papera presented at the annual Conference 
tneeiing). 

The Manual of Catholic Action Farmers, 1941; Leaders Bulletin fer Catholic Aetion Farmers. 

« Urban Baer, Farmers of Temorrav; lipitU and John C Rawe, Rural Roads to Security; 
Thomas E. Howard, AtriesdIuraJ Uandbooifor Rsiral Pastors and Laymen; Itanifesto on Rural 
cit. 
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Content of the Program.— The Manifesto states the position of the Conference 
on sixteen phases of rural life which we will describe briefly. In terms of the 
thrM central themes of interest of this study, it appears that topics dealing 
with strengthenmg the economy have the greatest emphasis. This is indicated 
y e topics listed in the Manifesto and also in questionnaire returns from 
locesan n^l life directors. Thirteen out of 20 questionnaires returned indi- 
ca e at trengthening the Economy was given the most prominence. De- 
m^cy and Peace were mentioned seven times each. 

e sixteen jwints of the Manifesto, which constitute the position of the 
^nference and is the basis for the programming of its educational work, are as 


1. The rural Catholic family. 

2. Farm ownership and land tenancy. 

3. Rural settlement. 

4. CathoUc rural education. 

5. Rural Catholic youth. 

6. Catholic culture in rural sodety. 

7. Rural community, 

8. The rural pastorate. 

9. Rural church expansion. 

10. Rural church health. 

11. Rural social charity, 

12. The farm laborer, 

13. Farmer cooperatives, 

14. Rural aedit. 

15. Agric^toe in the economic organism, 

16. Rural taiatiou." 

topics in the*hundJS Proportional emphasis given each of th^ 

know that tonir. ..i r engaging in adult education practice we do 

the principal ransideiS^ of the rural economy nre allotted 

Proeedures Used—X low... • 

calitvadantafmne 1.. variety of techniques with many and varied lo- 

to the attention of 

literature and the use of interviews, examinaUon of 

variety of orcanb^tin cooperative activities with a large 

Conference programs.'^-ata” ■“ presentation and preparation of 

sponded to a ouestinnn.- Diocesan rural life directors re. 

In response^to the mratioT^'T programs. 

” Other organizations do you work wth m 

ifam/csto cn Rural Life nn 

oirued briefly states the ^^pters 1-16. Part I, which we haw sum* 

leoslve annotatloa of bib!io?ninV Pnndplcs of the rural life program. Part II is 
description of each ©f the ahovf ..v relating to the chapters in Part I. For deiaiW 

Ifeni/ata. piiases of the Church’s educational program see Part I of the 
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your educational work with adults,” Diocesan rural life directors most fre- 
quently mentioned “churches and religious organizations.” Sdiools ranked next 
in frequency of mention, followed by “Federal and/or State Government 
Bureaus” and the Cooperative Extension Service. The details of this tabulation 
may be found in a subsequent table. (See Table 3.) 

In regard to cooperation with non-Catholic churches the Catholic rural life 
movement has been characterized from the beginning by dose and cordial 
relations with the rural leaders of other religious groups. The same polity is 
being continued by the present leadership and consequently there is a continu- 
ous exchange of guest speakers and the development of a united front for a 
return to basic rural philosophy and action. 

Responses of the Diocesan rural life leaders concerning the best procedures 
used in rural life programs as well as the form of the best program in the three 
fields of interest are interesting. 

Of the procedures checked by the respondents, lectures were used most 
frequently. Group discussions, panels, large groups split into small discussion 
groups, and study groups followed, in order of frequency used. When queried 
concerning the form of their best program in the three fields of interest, the 
Diocesan rural life directors most frequently indicated it to be a public meeting. 
Conferences and institutes were also mentioned frequently. Workshops, radio 
listening groups, demonstrations on tours were mentioned rarely as the form 
of their best program. 

Mass Media . — ^As a technique of communication and vdiicle of propaganda 
the Conference is resorting increasingly to several of the mass media. In the 
questionnaire survey it was found that newspapers, motion pictures, and radio, 
in the order named, were the most commonly used of the mass media. 

The Conference maintains a public relations department and feeds material 
to the Catholic and public press. The Conference distributes a monthly press 
release, known as The Catholic Rural Life Page to over 100 newspapers through- 
out the country. In addition the Conference prepares pamphlets and printed 
reports of conference proceedings.” Another type of booklet in the form of 
guides or manuals for Catholic farmers is prepared and distributed by the 
Conference.*® Rev. Daniel F. Dunn, executive secretary of the Conference, 
publishes a monthly report, "Feet in the Furrow” for the Diocesan directors. 
The members of the conference receive a monthly newsletter. 

Several books dealmg with rural life and problems of agriculture from the 
Catholic point of view have been written by members of the Conference." 

** For example, see Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Contention, 1934; Catholic Rural Life 
Objectives, (Several volumes, each dealing with papers presented at the annual Conference 
meeting). 

The ilantul of Catholic Action Farmers, \94\i Leaders Bulletin for Catholic Action Farmers. 

" Urban Baer, Farmers of Tomorrow; Ligutti and John C. Rawe, Rural Roads to Security; 
Thomas E. Howard, Agricultural Handbook for Rural Pastors and Laymen; Manifesto on Rural 
Life, op cit. 
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AnothCT type of publication the Conference is proud of is a book of rural life 
wngs. is based on the desire of the Conference to restore to rural life 
Its own distinctive culture.** 

A number of Dioces^ Sectors of rural life have used local radio stations 
an sm er networks in the dissemination of information relative to the oh* 
iw ° JIT f* work of the Conference has also been publidzed 

nvai! Kw Borne Hour. This program has made its fadlities 

It its national convttions. 

^ Conference has been active in fostering study clubs among 

club Tnnf loners. In 1943 the Conference began the preparation of study 
fmtTb » By 1946 there were 40 ^minaries using the 

short of f Conference has indicated that this is the only method 

future Driest*! oftf ^^J^y “embers, open to the Conference, for imbuing the 
rural work ^ States with an understanding and appreciation for 

realized that j^ittules. ^From the very beginning the Conference 

rural trainmer in tt Churches are urban and few seminaries include any 
principal educati the Conference would have to function as the 

Confe?eLtrH to counteract the urban emphasis. Leaders in the 

Catholic seminariM life movement speak regularly at the various 

was soon realized th interest the students in rural life. However, it 

?he formal talks. 

f Conference was appointed to develop 
tutes. The first rural rP^* developed the rural life schools and insti- 

Diocesan directors anri* * twelve day course in rural leadership for 

1938. In situations wh priests at St. Johns University in Minnesota in 

institutes of one or t ambitious programs were not practical, rural life 

Catholic rural life a ^ii“tion were held. Outstanding authorities in 

speakers at these m«thi^ sociology were used as faculty members and 

eram was eipand^n^^ “pidly and by the.summer of 1945 the pro- 
summer they enrolled i 7 fii^ institutes and 27 schools of rural life. In that 
seminarians. The school * ^ P^®sfs» 9,600 sisters, 9,900 lay people and 775 
and 20 different states « ““^itutes were conducted in 35 different Dioceses 
from their parishes ovw ^cuIUes are mvolved in keeping priests away 
five days. week end, none of the schools now last longer than 

Farmers Reireats.—’Lxvrr^M^* 

cvtT, the farmers’ retre^ • * “cw among Catholics. How- 

Catholic rural pbDosoDhv ;« acquamting the man in the field with 

^ incept. The retreats are under the Diocesan 

• NiUonal Ctlholic Rural Lif-. r~.r 

** Wtte, cf. cU., pp. 174-175 CatMic Rural Lift 5«i/t. 1942. 

*♦ Witte, of. fit., p. 201, 
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director of rural life who appoints and cooperates with the host churches in 
the Diocese. The retreats are attended by farmers and rural women who give 
attention to problems of the rural family, the stewardship of the land and other 
aspects of rural society. 

Religious Vacation Schools and Correspondence Courses . — Since there are 
many thousands of rural parishes without schools, the Conference for many 
years sponsored summer vacation schools for supplementing the work of the 
Sunday sdiool in giving religious ins^ction. From a humble beginning of 
only three such schools in 1921 there are now more than 8,000 with an enroll- 
ment of over 700,000.^* In 1935 the Conference formally transferred this func- 
tion to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, whose function is the teaching 
of religion. 

In teaching religion to rural Catholics, the religious vacation school is not a 
complete answer. It does not reach Catholic families living 40 or 50 miles from 
a Catholic center. Consequently the Conference developed a correspondence 
course of study to reach these remote Catholics. Many centers have been estab- 
lished at seminaries and convents for administering these courses and correcting 
the papers of the students. In time the correspondence course activities were 
transferred to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine along with the direction 
of the vacation schools. 

Nature of Audience.— Thtit is little data on the age and sex composition of 
the audience reached by the Conference. We do know that the rural Catholic is 
more native to American than the urban Catholic. There were a variety of social 
forces to induce the Catholic immigrant to locate in a city. One force is economic 
in nature. The wave of immigration coincided with the growth of manufacturing 
in the United States and endless opportunities for work were given to the 
inmugrants. Many of these were poverty stricken and did not have the re- 
sources nor the contacts by which th^ could acquire a farm. In addition 
there were many friends and relatives already established in the city and it 
was easier to locate in a settlement or area in which there was general familiar- 
ity with existing cultural patterns. 

Ecological Considerations.— As seen in Table 1 the states with the greatest 
frequency of rural Catholic churches arc New York and Pennsylvania in the 
east and Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and Indiana of the midwest and north- 
central areas. Except for Texas, there is a very small rural representation of the 
Catholic Church in the south. Georgia, for example, has only nine Catholic 
churches out of 6,941 rural churches. 

Percentage-wise the story is somewhat different. The states with the highest 
percentages of their rural churches in the Catholic category are in New Mexico, 
which has more than 75 percent, and in order, Arizona, Montana, Nevada, 
California, and Colorado. 

£rc/«ah*on.— Evaluation of the work of the Conference is very informal and 
** Witte, op. eit., p. 186 . 
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State 

'Number of 
Catholic 
churches 
in open 
country 

Number of 
Catholic 
churches 
In towns 
under 2500 

ToUl 
numberf of 
Catholic 
rural 
churches 

Number of 
rural 
churches, 
all faiths 

1 Catholic 
.X>ercenUge 

Virginia 

6 

41 

47 

4,510' 

1.04 

Washington 

18 

143 

161 

955 

16.85 

West Virginia 

10 ! 

68 

78 

2,799 

2.80 

Wisconsin 

186 

455 

641 , 

2,911 

22.01 

Wyoming 1 

2 

48 


236 

21.14 

Total 

1,679 

7,936 

9,615 

116,826 

8.26t 


* Data compiled from series of tables in A Surrey of Catholic Weakness, op. 
ciL, pp. 12-61. 

t Includes figures for churches with and without resident pastor. 

i Average. 

subjective. The leaders believe that the aims are being realized** and that the 
substantial list of successful projects started as a result of Conference propa- 
ganda are adequate testimony of the effectiveness of the organization.” 

Dean Raymond Witte of St. Mary^s University who spent three years study- 
ing, gathering materials and interviewing leaders of the Conference believes 
that one phase of the work has been completed successfully but a major task 
lies ahead: 

the future is bright for the Conference, but its full effulgence is a long way off. 
Remarkable success has been achieved in imbuing Church leaders with rural philosophy, 
but to translate that philosophy into every day living for the laity is the task of gener- 
ations. Two centuries of industrialism and their resultant urbanization, have made men 
forget that cult, culture and cultivation all come from the same root. It will take other 
centuries to restore that fundamental conception to the prestige it deserves. To reshape 
the minds of men to such an extent that they will cooperate with the restoration of rural 
life as a foundation of dvUization and the natural habitat of the family, will take not 
one but many generations of campaigning on the part of yet unbora Crusaders. The 
members of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference are satisfied that ^ey have 
started the first concerted action toward that goal, trained leaders to cany it on, and 
furnished the equipment necessary for the struggle. Their few victories are a foretaste 
of the future.*® 

While there has been an enthusiastic response to the activities of the Con- 
ference there al^ have been difficulties. Many urban priests have a vested 
interest in the expensive religious buildings, churches, schools and facilities and 
are something less than enthusiastic about a movement which would tend 
to reduce support for those fadlities. 

Msgr. Ligutti believes that apathy, indifference and carelessness are also 

** Personal interview with Msgr. Ligutti 

” The major projects and activities are described in a previous secUon of this chapter. 

“ Witte, op. cit., p. 227. 
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rather important obstades to the achievement of the goals of the Conference." 
The dangers for the Church in the intensive urbanization in which it finds 
Itself did not receive the attention warranted, according to Msgr. Ligntti. How- 
ever, p-eat strides have been made by the Conference in caUing this to the 
attention of both Church offidaldom and the laity. 

Recmmend<uimu.—\. It is as obvious to an observer from outside the Church 
^ writers such as Dean Witte in the Church that much more attention 
m tte future must be given to the task of translating the ideals and philosophy 
tn, the laity of the Church. Thanks to 

e or o e Conference the Church leaders are well acquainted with the 
^ ovement or crusade. The task now is to get hundreds of workable programs 
m opmtion m the every day living activities of the people. 

I- j ,1^ ™ too, the necessity of doing more than acquainting the 

SdlfiS.r ' "f the movement, but also acquainting the 

ouate te n .^'“’‘P "ttion techniques. Mere lectures sometimes are very inade- 
quate techmques for sodal action. 

Wia propam could be given if more research 

tion of the ^™^““tal human relations. Particularly in the evalua- 

be assessed*' strengths and weaknesses of Conference activity 

of demociaro the Conference might give more attention to problems 

questionnaires sent m relations in its educational propams. The 

more emphasis was n directors of rural life indicated that much 

among the lafe^Ve'' * i j' “ “batantial reservoir of untapped leadership 
work cooperatively wUh ? **>" recruitment of lay leadership to 
program. ^ pastor m the development of a rural life 

in the UniteH ^ proportion of the thousands of foreign students 

village society Thp \ ^thoUc faith. Many of these will return to 
opportunities for th— ^ j ™*ght well consider the advisability of arranging 

foreip students see nnlv ''‘•b “nnlry churches and farm families. So many 
visitation would correc/thi.' American sodety and the rural 

standing for both the i international under- 

um tne rural community and the foreign student. 

ADULT EDUCATIOK ACnviTDES AMONG THE PROTESTANTS 

dominated as'm^ juration activities in rural areas are not 

y sujgle organization among the Protestants as is the 
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case of the Jewish and Catholic religious groups. Ihere are several groups de- 
voted to rural life education among the Protestants on a national basis” and 
in addition there are rural life commissions and committees among many of 
the denominations** and the state cotmcils of churches.” 

In contrast to Catholic churches and Jewish synagogues whidi are domi- 
nantly urban, the Protestant churches of the United States are largely located 
in rural areas. The rural parishes, however, can claim only 31 percent of the 
total Protestant church membership reported in America. This means that 
there are many small churches, some of which are inadequately financed and 
vdtiiout adequate leadership. IVhile census data on rural churches are inade- 
quate because of incomplete reporting, Dr. Benson Y. Landis, of the Depart- 
ment of Research of the National Cotmdl of Churches, reports that present 
data does indicate high probability “ that over two-thirds of all local parishes 
are found in rural territory, and that they have somewhat more than one-third 
of the church members.” 

Space will not permit detailed examination of all of these organizations. 
Consequently we will devote the space mainly to the rural life organization 
with the largest scope and having the widest representation of denomination?. 
This is the Town and Country Committee of the Home Missions Couodl'of 
North America which is one of the major agencies united with the National 
Council of Churches in the United States of America. 

The National Council of Churches came into being in 1950 and umted 12 
interdenominational agencies.” It links together 29 national denominations, 
with 143,959 local congregations and 32,000,000 members in a genuine effort 
to bring into focus a unified and coordinated Protestant action program.** Con- 
sequently, as a part of this larger organization the Department of the Town 

" The Town and Country Committee of the Home Missions Council; The Rural Christian 
Fellowship; Conference between Theological Seminaries and Colleges of Agriculture. 

Chur^ of the brethren rural life improvement program; Prebyterian farm settlement 
program; Congregational-Christian riiral training center; Methodist Rural Christian Fellow- 
ship; National Lutheran Council (rural life work); similar efforts in rural life by Baptists, 
United Brethren and others. 

“ Ifost of the state councils of churches have departments of Town and Country, Rural 
life or Rural Research comnuttees. See Teerhook of American Churches, 1951 edition, The 
Department of Publication of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in United States 
of America, pp. 118-162. 

“Benson Y. “Why a Protestant Town and Country Church Movement?” in 

Relipeus Education in Rural America; A Symposium, p. 67. 

“ Federal CouncB of the Churches of Christ in America; Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America; Home hUssIons Council of North America; International Council of Religious 
education; Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada; National 
Protestant Council of ffigher Education; United Council of Church Women; Um'ted Steward- 
ship Council; Church World Service, Inc; Interseminary Committee; Protestant Film Com- 
mission; ^otestant Rarffo Commission. 

“ Yearbook of American Churdies, I95X edition, op, cit,, p. 1. 
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rather important obstacles to the adiievement of the goals of the Conference.** 
^e d^gers for the Churdi in the intensive urbanization in which it finds 
Itself did not r^ve the attention warranted, according to Msgr. Liguttl Hott- 
ever, peat strides have been made by the Conference in calling this to the 
attention of both Church officialdom and the laity. 

Recom mentions. 1. It is as obvious to an observer from outside the Churdi 
^ 'writers such p Dean 'ft*itte in the Church that much more attention 
^ ^ niust be given to the task of translating the ideals and philosophy 
ot the Confttence into social action among the laity of the Church. Thanks to 
e orts 0 the Conference the Church leaders are well acquainted with the 
movement or crusade. The task now is to get hundreds of workable programs 
m op^Uon m the every day Imng acthdUes of the people. 

necessity of domg more than acquainting the 
iMftPrc ^ philosophy of the movement, but also acquainting the 

omtrtri, techniques. Mere lectures sometimes are %-eiy inad.^ 

quate tedmiques for sodal action. 

was program could be given if more reseanh 

tion of the fundamental human relations. Particularly in the evalua- 

be assessed.^ strengths and weaknesses of Conference activity 

of democrat^ the Conference might give more attention to problems 

questionnaire sent relations in its educational programs. The 

more ernnhash! wa * Diocesan directors of rural life indicated that mudi 
S ^ economic matters, 

among the°Lty ^ substantial reser^-oir of untapped leadership 
work coopera^ely withl^P recruitment of lay leadership to 
program, ^ pastor in the development of a rural life 

in the United ^ proportion of the thousa n ds of foreign students 

vaisge n Csa-oUc Many of these wiU return to 

oppqrtuniUes for these ‘ consider the advisabOity of arrai^g 

thus becomine acoi..mf,wi racations in mrai cnimnunities, 

foreign students see onlv churches and farm families. So many 

\-isitaUon would correct^thu' “Pccts of American society and the rural 
standing for both th. i intemational under- 

m tie mrai community and the foreign student. 

ADtJLT EDUCATION ACrEVTnzS AMONG TTTE PROTESTANTS 

dominated as idnaUoa activiUcs in rural areas am not 

y single organization among the Protestants as is the 
- P=«nM iutevic .dti M.gr. lipud. 
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2. In-service traming. 

3. Travel and study. 

4. Salary, pension, mileage and other expenses. 

5. Recognition. 

IV. Rural-Urban Relations. 

1. Urban orientation. 

2. Educating lurban churches in rural problems. 

3. To challenge the urban section of the church to support an adequate 
rural ministry program. 

Organizaiional Structure. — ^The Committee on Town and Country is adminis- 
tered by the Home Missions Council, which in turn is a division of the National 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The Division of Home Missions is the agency 
in which the home missions boards of 22 denominations are united for various 
kinds of cooperative religious and educational activities in United States. The 
Division meets annually in assembly. Between the annual sessions an Execu- 
tive Board, comprised of the officers of the division, the chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees, departments and commissions and not more than 4S members 
at large ; elected by the Assembly from its own membership, serves as the 
responsible body for the division.” 

The Committee on Town and Country, although administratively \mder the 
Home Missions Council, has members appointed by the Federal Council and 
the International Council.*’ The Committee on Town and Country thus is a 
representative agency of the councils which renders special services on behalf 
of rural Protestant churches. 

Content of Adult Education Program. — ^In general the content of the adult 
education program includes the topics listed in the statement of objectives. 
Through close cooperation with denominational town and country committees 
and the denominational rural life programs the ideas are given action imple- 
mentation at the local level. 

At the annual convocations sponsored by the Town and Country Depart- 
ment the program is almost entirely contained in the work of 20 commissions 
which report the result of their discussion to the Convocation.*® The areas of 
the commission reports are as follows: 

1. The chiurch and agricultural reconstruction. 

2. The rural church and land tenure. 

3. The church and the farm laborer and the sharecropper. 

4. The church and rural community agencies. 

5. Church cooperation in the rural community. 

“ Yearbook of American Churches, op. cit., p. 9. 

” "Committee on Town and Country Church, The Report for 19S0," in Town and Country 
Church, January, I9S1, No. 67, p. S. 

" The Rural Church in These Moving Timer, Committee on Town and Country, 1947, pp. 
66-119. This booklet gives conaderable det^ on each of the phases of the program listed 
herein. 
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and Country Church has access to its widespread facilities and lines of com- 
munication which would be difficult for an independent organization to secure.” 
Btslory of the Department of Tmm and Country Church.— The original Town 
Committee of the Home Missions Council was organized in 1921. 
In 1931 It was made a jomt committee with the Federal Council of Churches 
and m 1943 with the International Council of Religious Education. From this 
locn'T.^'^ committee developed the Department of Town and Country in 
a e tune m which the National Council of Churches was constituted. 
Re^ar yearly convocations were started by the Committee on Town and 
in 101 ?^ ^ national conferences 

tTiB « f*^i. importance of a strong rural life program to 

nlans fnr ‘ decided to hold regular annual meetings and to make 

action or cmentmg the ideas and plans of the committee into definite 
action programs. 

renor^tn*fl.°f Organisation. The Town and Country Department made a 
Columbus nil* ^ Home Missions Council in 1950 at 

educational nrn^" ' t stated the “commitments” of the organization." The 
these obiectives^A” Country Department is oriented around 

retot r^eTh of fiose objectives, iopics 

1. Providing a comprehensive gospel, 
s' oommunity activities. 

3. Elunmating discrimination 

4. Developing a world concept. 

а. Building security. 

б. Promoting laud settlement. 

8 Develon^^ People in trade, busmess and professions. 

9 Pr™ fo™ lobor. 

10 S^d ® '““y =■“<» oommunity life. 

tu. ^emg marginal people. ^ 

11 . ^.Posmg disintegrating forces. 

12. Spuitualismg rural culture. 

U. S^cra to the Rural Church 

1 . Buildmg a strong church.' 

z. Promoting church unity 
HI. The Rural Minister. ^ 

1. Recruitment and training. 

** The writer wishes to acknmBi>/i 

Protest&nt rural life actlvitiM k, « M^tance given him in gathering information on 

Garrett Biblical Institute Pa.. . RockweU C Smith, professor of rural sociology at 

"Frro CAmlia, IFiiS ‘«l. 

America, 297 Fourth Avenue w— by the Home Missions Council of hiortb 

of the phases of the educational prog^^\rf*t^*-**^’ Bootlet gives detail on each 
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3. Schools and Institutes of One Week or Less. 

a. Town and Country Church Conference, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

b. Rural Life Conference for Vermont Pastors, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington. 

c. Rural Pastors' Short Course, University of Illinois, Champaign. 

d. Rural Leadership Institute, University of Kentucl^, Lexington. 

e. Knowles Institute for Town and Country Ministers, New jersty Col- 
lege of Agriculture, New Bninswidc. 

f. Texas Town and Country Church School, A & M College, College 
Station, Texas. 

g. Conference for Town and Cotmtry Pastors, Penntylvania State Col- 
lege, State College. 

h. Rural Ministers* Summer Sdiool, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 

L Town and Country Leadership Institute, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis. 

j. Ministers’ Short Course, College of Agriculture, Fargo, N.D. 

Most of those in-service training centers are held in the summer months. 
Publidty to these meetings is given by the Town and Country Department of 
the Home Missions Council, by the denominational niral life agencies, by the 
rural life departments of the State councils of churches and by the sponsor- 
ing imiversity, college or seminary. Thousands of rural ministers take ad- 
vantage of the training opportunity. 

The National Convocation . — Since 1943 the Committee has sponsored a 
Nation-Convocation on the Church in Toym and Country held in different 
parts of the United States from year to year, promoting a large regional at- 
tendance from the local area and the nation. Most of those attending are 
ministers in rural parishes. Also in attendance are college and seminary pro- 
fessors of rural life and governmental officials. Occasionally Roman Catholic 
and Jewish rural life people arc in attendance. There are always niunerous 
commissions and sub-committees reporting on various phases of town and 
country church work related to the objectives of the organization. 

Zfethods of Implemenialion . — ^Plans arc also made at the convocations to 
implement the decisions made at the national level in order to have effective 
action at the local church level. The procedure may vary some but in general 
the procedure involves:® 

1. Adoption of the report by the Home Missions Coundl. 

2. Each denominational board is requested to notify its state conference or 

nodical executive of such action urging that each ecclesiastical unit 

adopt the principles. 

““Cburching the Rund Church Cooperatively,” Department of Town and Country 
Church, 1950, (Leaflet). 
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6. The Theological 'seminary and the church. 

7. Colleges of agriculture and the rural church. 

8. The rural pastor as counselor. 

9. Evangelism and church extension. 

10. The Christian family and rural life. 

11. The rural church and agricultural missions. 

12. The rural church and minority groups. 

13. Financing the church in town and country. 

14. Worship in the rural church. 

15. Urban-rural relations. 

16. The place of women in the rural church. 

17. The taric of the town and village church. 

18. Inter-relations of city and rural churches. 

19. ^tractors in colleges and seminaries lor the rural ministry. 

20. Denommational regional directors of rural work. 

/n-Senice rraining.—Throughout the entire history of the Committee, in- 
rwe raming proems have been sponsored and given strong emphasis. 

° non-CTedit schools and institutes devoted to country 

1 T« la ^ tJ^inisters and other religious workers. The main purposes are: 
country work become acquainted with tested methods of town and 

otLdOT CoLt^ifc. “"'*'”'“'’“6 O' *9 

4' To ministers in town and country. 

The ministers with agricultural leaders." 

1 School. * ^ centers were sponsored by the Committee in 1951: 

1. Sch^s m wh.^ graduate credit is obtainable 

. n erdenommational School for Rural Leaders. Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, BUnois. 

n Ob”!!", Ohio. 

u e or own and Country Ministers, Westminster Theological 
Semmary, Westmmster, Md. 

2 Institute, Emoo- University, Ga. 

2. Sch^U and Institutes for Teu Days or Over. 

likewise'*'”' “““lere. Rural Church Center, Green 

Country Summer School, Cornell University, Ith- 

"9al Lcadmhip School, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
J- S''’””' Ct*.ian Education, FariTault, Minn. 

Ciafth, ^ Country— 1951,” Tnen and Countrf 
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cooperatives and social agencies. Pertinent information thus secured is made 
available to the rural minister through the various channels of the organization. 

Obstacles to the Achievement of Goals . — ^It appears that inertia in denomina- 
tionalism is one of the important handicaps in the effective realization of goals. 
Simply because in the past many diurches could not see further than the im- 
mediate denominational requirements they found it difficult to enter whole- 
heartedly in a movement with national and international concerns which 
crosses denominational lines. 

With so many small churches in rural areas the problem of inadequate budget 
has been a hindrance. Some of the rural life leaders feel that there should be a 
repository for rural literature. This would greatly facilitate research efforts and 
studies of rural life and problems. Denominational centers may have such 
repositories in reference to their own denominations but there is a need for a 
central library and repository where rural documents, books and general spe- 
cialized rural literature could be kept. 

THE LOCAL CHURCH AND RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 

In an attempt to gather information about rural adult education activities at 
the local church leyel it was decided to study chmches in 263 sample counties. 
A questionnaire was prepared and mailed to pastors of Methodist, Lutheran 
and Baptist churches in selected towns of these sample coimties.** 

A total of 175 out of 543 ministers, or approximately 32 percent, responded 
to the questionnaire after two mailings. Of the 175 responding, there were 164 
or 94 percent,' indicating that their churches had adult education activities. The 
churches in ^e sample were village and town churches m communities in the 
sample counties with a population range of 1,000 to 6,000. 

Of the 94 percent indicating that they had adult education activities there 
were some churches which had programs of rather substantial coverage. Eight 
percent of the respondents indicated programs reaching from 400 to 1,000 
different people while six percent indicated programs reaching from 1,000 to 
10,000 people in a single year. The precise breakdown of this category may be 
seen in Table 2. 

Most of the people reached by these programs live in the open country or in 
centers of less than 2,500 people. Thirty-four percent of the respondents indi- 
cated that almost all of the people reached by the adult education programs 
resided in rural areas. Detail as to percentages and numbers is given in Table 
2. Loomis and Beegle cite studies showing an increasing membership from the 
open country in village churches. In 1936 there were 40 percent of the members 
of village churches from the open country.** 

-were handicapped hy -not having * hst ot Oift by narae. 

the letters were addressed to The Pastor of U»e Methodist Church, Pastor of the Lutheran 
Church, The Pastor of the Baptist Church. 

** Loomis and Beegle, op. cit., p. 435. 
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3. The Home Missions Coimcil being notified of denominational approval 
then notifies the state councils of diurches. 

4. BoA the state conference or synodical organization and the state council 
of churches are urged to carry on a program of education for the local 
churches about these principles. 

5. The Committee on Town and Country is encouraged to: 

a. Approach all seminaries of these principles in reference to the education 
of ministers. 

b. Approach all program committees planning in-service training curricu- 
lum to include material relative to these principles. 

c. pproach the program committee of the Association of Council Sec- 

p ^ place on this program at the earliest possible date. 

rw. • Country Church . — The Committee publishes a monthly 

^lodi^ and Country Church which is addressed mainly, but not cn- 
wftrV* ® ™ral minister and contains articles on methods of rural church 
ffovemmAnt 1 ^ ^ ^cation, reports of rural sociological research, reviews of 
It doM nnt ^,1 interest to the farmer, reviews of books and pamphlets, 

with the ^ technical agricultural problems but is concerned 

wavs in enrichment of the rural way of life and 

and Ruth R p k managing editor, Rev. Don Pielstick is secretary 

rural life dlrprf ° assistant editor. The board of editors consists of the 
man of the Com 'm denominations and Dr. Claude Snyder, chair- 

whkhT, r Tho subscription price is $1.00 

cooperatine hnm*. ^ oost of prmting and distribution. Grants from 

tional funds boards to the committees have provided the addl- 

under the Committee maintains a department of research 

Assistance I given to groups de- 
communitv resM committee itself sponsors rural church and 

‘o P^tors and other rural leaders. 

conferences and The Committee conducts regional institutes and 

b « of churches and lo^l nunisteria. asso- 

Coobcralion w/i, i^^erences relating to rural life objectives, 

mittee cooperates ciLlyS Kdigiotis Eda:alwn.-Tbe Com- 

develonmenf ^ group m rural adult educational work m the 

ProZlonff field service and printed materials, 
servance of Kuril OJjm-cwcw. — ^The Committee promotes the ob- 

af ter Easter Fn t\, * *° ^e held on Rogation Sunday, the fifth Sunday 

it “Ued for a wide observance of 

nar\est lestu^ m the churches. 

Committee maintains infonnal contacts 
pirtment of Agriculture, farm organizations, colleges of agriculttue, 
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and Understanding and Strengthening of the Economy. Forty-five percent of 
the churches indicated use of foreign persons in their adult education program 
of the past year. 

Seventy-two percent of the ministers described the best program in the three 
areas in an open-end question and answer. About half of the respondents indi- 


Table 3 

Number and Percentage of Organizations With Which the Church Works in 
Adult Education Programs 



Tou! mentions 

Protestant 

ministers 

Biocessn 
rural life 
leaders 

Number* 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Churches and religious organizations 

169 

95 

143 

26 

Schools 

9S 

53 

80 

15 

Civic and service organizations 

74 

42 

65 

9 

Colleges and universities 

71 

40 

59 

12 

Parent’s organizations 

66 

37 

57 

9 

Women’s clubs 

56 

31 

47 

9 

Libraries 

51 

29 

42 

9 

Farm organizations 

47 

26 

45 

2 

Community councils 

46 

26 

41 

5 

Fraternal organizations 

46 

26 

34 

12 

Cooperative Extension Service 

32 

18 

19 

13 

Patriotic and veterans organizations 

21 

12 

18 

3 

Professional organizations 

19 

11 

19 

0 

Federal and/or state government bureaus 

15 

8 

0 

IS 

Elected or appointed government bodies 

13 

7 

5 

8 

Inter-Agency councils 

10 

6 

7 

3 

Political parties and organizations 

9 

5 

8 

1 

Welfare councils 

8 

4 

0 

8 

UNESCO organizations 

7 

4 

6 

1 

Labor unions 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Others 

12 

7 

8 

4 


• A total of 178 ministers and Diocesan rural life leaders responded to this 
question. 


cated that the international relations program was the best program with 
subjects relating to democracy in second place with 18 percent. Subjects relating 
to the strengthening of the economy was given least attention among the three. 

It will be noted at this pomt that this order of emphasis is almost exactly 
rc\’crse that of the Catholic and Jewish rural life organizations. In these two 
organizations there was by far the greatest emphasis placed on economic activ- 
ity and action and the least on mtemational relations. The emphasis on eco- 
nomic concerns would be expected for the Catholic and Jewish rural life or- 
ganizations since a central task is to educate for and attract urban people to 
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Mass Aferfia.— Almost all of the churches used one or more of the media of 
mass communication in their adult education programs. Only 11 percent indi- 
cated no use of the media. Of the mass media used, 45 percent indicated the 
use of movies; 36 percent indicated newspapers; 17 percent radio; and one 
percent indicated television and other media. 

Coopcralm Ediicatimd Activity with Other Organizations.— Tabh 3 gives 
clear indication that the church at the local level is cooperating with a consider- 


Table 2 

nm er of People Reached by Church Adult Education Programs and Proportions 
Etving in Rural Areas 


Number ruebed tad proportion rurtl 

|Niimber of cburcbes itportln* 

1 Percent 

N umher Reached 

Total 


100 

Under 100. . 


100-199. ... 


21 

200-299... 

40 

24 

300-399 

23 

13 

400-599.... 

13 

7 

600-1,000. . . 

11 

6 

I,0u0 and over 

N.A 

4 

10 

37 

2 

6 

21 


Froportion in Rural Areas 


Total 

None 

175 

100 

One-fourth.. 

25 

32 

14 

One-half. , . 

18 

1 hree-fourlhs . . 

AU 

N.A 

23 

13 

59 

L « 

13 

8 

34 

13 


local churii wotkrraMt'fm'" education work. In this effort a 

respondents so reporting NTr'^h 17 "? *2 percent of the 

indicated that theyworked d ™“>“len in the questionnaire 

and universities, parents^onnn-^i""'’' clubs, coUegM 

libraries. ^E^ttations, women s clubs, farm organizations and 

Adull EAucalion tn tke Thr,*. a.. » - 

showed that I3I chunfaea fa 7t,7 f “(.-The questionnaire reluiw 
that the churrh sample or 75 percent of the total indicated 

^et A activities fa the three areas of interest, 

namelj, Inlemalional UndersUndfag for Peace; Strengthening of Democracj-; 
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nity is inadequate, we have leads from this study in reference to the extent of 
cooperation and the frequency of contact between various community organi- 
zations and the church. For those interested in social action at the community 
level it is most important to know the techniques of communication between 
agencies, the relative power and prestige of these agencies and the procedures 
used by the agencies for the implementation of action. 

First of all, we must provide knowledge as to the location of the interaction, 
i.e. what agencies interact with other agencies? The staff engaged in this study 
attempted to contribute to such by systematically asking: “What other or- 
ganizations do you work with, or through, in your educational work with 
adults?” 



Fig. 2. The church and inter-agency. communication. 


In analyzing the responses to this question in the various segments of the 
study, it was found that the church occupies a focal position as a cooperating 
and contact agency in rural community adult education programs. Most of the 
other community agencies studied showed that more than half of those report- 
ing had working relationships with the church. Nearly every organization in 
the community mentions the church as one of the agencies of most frequent 
contact. Of the following agencies 50 percent or more of the organizations 
responding to the questionnaire reported cooperation with the church in adult 
education programs: high schools, county agents, the Grange, the Farmers 
Home Administration, continuation education centers in colleges and univer- 
sities and other churches. The details are given in Figure 2. 

Varying somewhat by size of institution, an average of 90 percent of all col- 
leges and universities reported foreign student participation in church programs. 
Rural weekly newspapers reported in this study that churches were given more 
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the land which involves the purchase of property. With so many Protestants 
already on the land the Protestant rural life organizations do not need to stress 
economic factors as much as the other two organizations, 
me fl™ .^™l««.-The ministers in this sample were asked to indicate 

wim at program in the three areas of interest. Public meetings 

rcen an conferences with 21 percent were the most frequently 

Table 4 

iVnmJe, end Percentage of tfe Form of Boot Prosram and tho Procoduros Vod 
»n the Three Fields of Interest 


Fora of protrim ud procedures u 


I Kuaber of mentioos 


Total mentions. 



Public meeting. 



Conference... 



Workshop. ... 

Institute 

Demonstration, 

22 

21 

10 

9 

Radio listening groups. . . 

15 

7 


4 

14 

2 

6 


Procedures Used 


Total mentions 

Lectures . . 

Group discussion 

^00^'’”'’''' “on 

Panels. 

Other 


246 

100 

106 

43 

84 

34 

23 

9 

19 

8 

14 

6 


^^^^^®ned categories of t 
T able 4. ^ponsc to this question. Further detail is given in 

Procedures t/jed.—Table 4 sh 

presentation of Drotn~i»fl« : .l commonly used procedures in the 

group discussions with 34^ * areas. Lectures with 43 percent and 

tional detail is shown in thc^iable^ common procedures. Addi- 

Limitations of time and ihf i i c . . 
the sample counties cauvvt i ^ mailing list with ministers names in 
iheless it docs provide nartM^ church sample to be rather small, ne\-er- 
in the areas of interest at then there is rather vigorous actMty 

The Church es an i ^ 

the precise naiure^o/ Although information about 
gcncy communication in the American rommu* 
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7. Closely related to the above recommendation is the suggestion that minis- 
ters need the broadest kind of educational background in order that they may 
give leadership in the three areas of interest. While many seminaries have 
departments of rural sociology or rural life, the need is for expansion of these 
departments in all seminaries which send ministers out to rural parishes. 

Orden C. Smucker 
Department of Social Science 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing , Michigan 
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percent of the total junior college enrollment consisted of special or extension 
students. By 1943-44 the percentage had mcreased to about 66 percent of the 
total enrollment.* 

The second World War, and particularly its termination, brought tremendous 
demands on colleges and universities throughout the United States. In order to 
meet the challenge, most schools, and especially those located in the larger 
urban centers, began rapid expansions of evening and other extension courses. 
The number of students enrolled in evening classes for many colleges far ex- 
ceeded those attending during the day. It has been estimated that by 1948 
evening courses in American colleges and universities located in urban areas 
regularly enrolled more than 500,000 students or one-fifth of the nation^s total 
registrations in institutions of higher learning.* 

Changes in Objectives oj Continuation Education. — A cursory survey of the 
historical literature on continuation education reveals wide and sometimes 
abrupt shifts in its purposes and objectives during the past 50 years. Some of 
these were associated with changes in the direction of the general adult educa- 
tion movement. Many early educators, and strong supporters of education, saw 
in continuation education a means for alleviating numerous social evils thought 
to inhere in widespread public and worker illiteracy.® With an aim to correct 
this situation, colleges and universities initiated numerous programs planned 
at the lower levels of difficulty in order to*‘rcach the greatest number of adults.” 
There was little thought or desire to fit a type of education to the actual need 
of those involved. Courses in reading and writing were the first to be introduced 
followed by offerings in mathematics, foreign languages, history and science. 
Possibilities inherent in vocational education were unrecognized or ignored. 
Courses launched at the higher levels of difficulty were "campus courses de- 
veloped to meet the needs of adolescents.*’^ 

In the latter part of the 19th century the object of continuation education 
at some of the more progressive schools began to shift from the social to the 
individual. Such schools introduced a combination type of reaching and ap- 
prenticeship purporting to increase worker efficiency and on-the-job earning 
power.' This era witnessed the introduction of the Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service for farm families, a type of adult education and service 
designed to increase the quantity and quality of agricultural and livestock 
production. 

* Walter Crosby Eells, “The Community’s College," Adidt Education Journal, Vol. 4, No. 

1, January, 1945. 

* Jean Mosier, “Problems and Policies of the University Evening College," Adult Education 
Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. S, 1948. 

•Mary Ewen Palmer, "Stages of Development in Adult Education," Adult Education 
Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. S, June, 1947. 

^President’s Commission on lEghcr Education, higher Education /or American Democracy, 
Vol. 1, Washington, December, 1947, p. 96. See also Sadler and Perry, op. ctl., and Mary L. 
Ely, (Editor), Eandbook of Adult Education in He United States, Washington: InsUtute of 
Adult Education, 1948, pp. 214-224. 
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Chapter 10: 

CONTINUATION EDUCATION IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
History and Origin 


in the United States, 

interests eafw(r'°» .°*““"P“i®i‘*'nl8tlitentmy.' Motivated by religious 
subjects ’in o^de restricted to the teaching of elementary 

LtC fte bSc general pubUc to read and 

include social. 5dentifi™”nd h'T'^'l 

the needs and wishes of their » ™ seldom adapted to 

to the United k • From England the movement spread 

indudinrlto h“ “ r “f it® l“ger scJ^ools, 

20th century the ^ P®™aneut programs in the field," By the turn of the 
United States. “nent had become fairly well dispersed throughout the 

TheX'ri ril demnl”^ niovement came slowly in the majority of states, 
the retumtf First iLld War with 

educational ground *®'® anxious to regain some of the 

this development was m ' ^ ™ Momentum gamed from 

accepted as '* Continuation education had come to be 

With the oiise't of Z - ^ 

for the future of the m depression of the early thirties, predictions 

courses and enrollment°''^^^^ pessimistic but contrary to expectations 
forties. Leaders of the ^ fo increase throughout the thirties and 

effective way to educat°^°Tr”>f^^ offered it as a means to employment, as an 
roots” of the electorate T ^ and to carry knowledge to the “grass 

sities, added hundrpHc f colleges, as well as the larger colleges and univer- 
aodreds of courses to their curricula. In 1936-37 only about 15 
Continuation Education a, th. . 

education offered by colleces anci * ***” refers to non-agricultural extension 

* For a general hls^ f ““‘veraties. 

Sadler, Ccntinuatim Spools development of Continuation Education see: M. E. 

UmversityPress, 1908: also Elsewkere, Manchester, England: Manchester 

Wm. F. Fell Company, Sq o «»/ the School Plant, New York : 

tenaon Services in the United “The Development of University Ex- 

ofutgher Institutions, 1945 rvvTTWr of the Instituie for Administrative Officers 

The Historical Development ^ii - ®f Chicago Press, 1946; also, Kermit C. King, 

Dissertation, 1947. ^ ^Jniverstly Extension al the University of California, A Ph.D. 

* See Morse Adams Cartwri lif t* v 

Company, 193S, pp. g-in tn, rl • Teorx of Adsdi Education, New York: The Macmillan 

lot CO-OS, tatoT, rf adult cducaUon to the United SUtes. 
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adults enrolled in the southern area of the university's program, the author 
found that: 

1. About twice as many males as females were enrolled. 

2. Over 60 percent of the reporting students were 35 years of age or less. 

3. About half held bachelor’s or higher degrees. 

4. A large percent were in the hi^er income bradcets. 

5. The largest number of students rqwrted University Extension class sched- 
ules, pamphlets, and leaflets as their first-source of information about the classes 
they were taking. 

6. Eighty-two percent of the reporting students indicated that they would 
work toward a degree if it were possible to meet all the requirements in Ex- 
tension.^® 

EXTENT AND AREAS OF CONCE2^TRATION OF CONTINUATION 
EDUCATION 

Data secured in this study” show that a majority of the colleges and universities 
in the United States are now offering various types of education programs in 
addition to cooperative extension education conducted by the land-grant 
colleges. These programs assume a multitude of forms, ranging from intensive, 
and relatively brief, study and conference courses, on and off campus, to ex- 
tensive work by correspondence that is available to interested persons through- 
out most of the year. Only 32 percent of the 986 colleges and universities sup- 
plying the information reported no programs in continuation education for 
the current academic year. Sixty-^ight percent of this number reported con- 
tinuation education programs. 

It is sometimes assumed that continuation education is largely a fimction of 
the larger institurions, an assumption that is not borne out by this study. 
While size of audience reached seems to be closely associated with size of insti- 
tution, &e smaller colleges, and espedally the so-called community colleges, 
are directing their efforts more and more to the surrounding adult populations. 

Fifty-three percent of the 552 colleges and universities reporting on num- 
bers reached indicated their audience to be less than 1000 persons. Only 9 
percent indicated their audience to be 10,000 persons or more. 

Despite variations that obtain between the different sizes and types of insti- 
tutions continuation education is directed at urban more than at rural people. 
The special nature of the work conducted by the Cooperative Agricultural 
Extension Service, appears to have played an important role in channeling 
continuation education into the larger towns and cities. 

Of 537 institutions reporting, more than one-third (36 percent) admitted 

"Lawrence E. McLaughlin, Student Populaiion in Universily of California Exlmsion 
Cloiscs, A Ph.D. Dissertation, (UCLA), 1951. 

” See details in Appendix C. 
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. beginning of the 20th centuiy, continuation education, in many 

ms i utions, suddenly broke away from classical moorings of formalized courses 
and packaged learning to become centers of service for individuals and groups 
esirous 0 meeting more effectively a set of rapidly changing social, economic, 
wnd^ons. Many went far beyond the “practical” and “voca- 
inrinci a ^ elements still remained the base upon which more 

Concrete objectives of the new 
propiM as stated by the President's Commission on Higher Education, were 
schonk education provided by elementary and secondary 

Soldte a H tu institutions; advance tie individuals essential 

self-expression and appreciation in 
such as Povprn ^ irffoi^tion regarding recent developments in fields 
opportunities f physical and natural sciences; provide 

»dult level, of issues vital to national life 

tion the^ CommX 'heir mutual problems.”* Such educa- 

■‘h^ to brtaaTHt?,“u"‘““'?’ conceived and promoted” would 

with enhanced mate ' chaos of today and to create a democracy 

Somrof 4e 

tions such as those oTtennr *M>jities to alleviate problem situa- 

politan areas. The San urbanization and migration to metro- 

ettending its evening edicationX"“^ Evening Junior College is currently 
aid recent arrivals in th Program to include instruction assumed to 

ment. In planning its 

basic human need for frknHr institution recognizes that “there is a 

hard to find in larep mt-t ror warm contacts, that are increasingly 

fellowship in smaller Hvi nreas. That is why there is a trend toward 

vital part in that trend Adult (and continuation) education has a 
these, might more accuratelv principles as 

tion. ^ ® called community, rather than higher educa- 


„ . audience of continuation education 

Evaluations available on r f* 

than minor attention to th^ " education programs seldom give more 

interests, previous trainin ^ ^ being reached. Other than occupational 
persons annually reached “i^^est, little is known of the vast group of 
spondence, and short a of conferences, lectures, corre- 

and universities of the directed by a majority of the colleges 

of the University of Califnmk ^ program 

may be From infnrrr.o** Provides a limited estimate of what this universe 
"o/ri* r ‘’‘"’“8'’ by 6,500 

• sf. Joi'’public Sd.»l3, EAuc.,to,. 
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of radio in continuation education does not seem to limit the use of other media. 
In fact, the reverse of this seems more likely to be true. 

Of the 530 colleges and universities reporting, 39 mentioned the use of tele- 
vbion in their programs of continuation education. Fifteen of the 39 institutions 
reporting the use of television were in the South. This is surprising in view of 
the known concentration of television sets in the Northeast. 

The use of the various mass media seems more closely associated with size 
of institution than with region. The larger institutions make more frequent use 


Table 1 

Regional Distribution* of Colleges and Universities With Continuation Education 
Programs or Activities 


Regions 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

6S4 

100 


142 

22 


190 

29 


217 

33 

West 

105 

16 





* The Regional distribution of states used in the foUowing sections of this 
report is: 

Northeast: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

South: Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis^ 
sissippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, D. C. 

North Central: Ohio, Indiana, lUmois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas. 

West: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California. 

of all the mass media than do the smaller institutions. In the case of television, 
6 percent of the institutions having enrollments under 1000- reported its use. 
On the other hand, 16 percent of the institutions having enrollments of 10,000 
or more make use of television. 

Organizations With Which Colleges and Universities Work.—'DzX^ of the study 
show that continuation education programs are often conducted in cooperation 
with numerous types of local, state, and national organizations. Programs are 
frequently developed in response to requests of particular groups and aimed at 
satisfying spedfied needs. At the local levels, this cooperation involves schools, 
community councils and various civic clubs and services. At the state and 
national levels, labor imions, farm organizations and UNESCO are involved. 
The responsibility of the college or university varies from one place to another 
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centcK^np continuation programs involving adults lived in 

^ I "" population. See Figure 1. 

grams and th^nl^ relationship between size of pro- 

were more likelv^r^- ° that the smaller programs 

10 000 nersnnc; ^ ° population. Of all institutions reaching 

auZces werL “ Pe^nt reported that oW all to 

the large institution'! a “ eiplained in part by the fact that many of 

and land-grant coUege. ^ “U'ges or a combination of university 



adult education audience'^aUs ^y^|“”‘''®tsities reporting the proportion of 1 heir 

The geograT'"''''’ FACILITIES 

entire United States continuation education programs covers "the 

density. (See Table 1 ^ A concentration in the areas of high population 

highest, a situation thaH |udividual states, New York and California rank 
their community anH « ^ l^rge part, to the active programs of many of 

education is evident in th ™portonce of the mass media in continuation 
use all available mass data. Most of the larger institutions 

other. The use of the np exception of television, at some time or 

any other medium. Of railed more often than was the use of 

(51 percent) mentioned utir,^ having programs, more than half 

most often in the Wp®* using this medium frequently. Its use was reported 
Although the usref r ^ Northeast, 

less frequently than the^ continuation education programs was reported 
even more. A number of^ the manner in which it was used varied 

information to‘nUtening ®"^"®“^"?g*^®"^^ a means for disseminating 
in terms of their local ^uups which “listen” and then discuss the materials 
in the use of this situation. Here again, the West led 

uni with the densely populaled'Northeast last. The use 
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not evident elsewhere, a phenomenon that leads one to assume that this, in 
part, may bp the result of the community college movement in California, and 
its efforts to bring a service type of education to local adults. Proof or negation 
of this assumption would be welcome information to those states now planning 
or otherwise engaged in promoting the community college movement. 

Table 2 

Percent of Colleges and Universities Reporting Working With Certain 
Organizations, by Region 

Tout Northeast South ^nti^ 


Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

55 57 47 59 62 

63 57 58 65 79 

57 49 55 68 50 

29 14 32 28 45 

20 10 23 16 33 

27 19 29 23 42 

IS 12 12 14 27 

29 29 27 30 32 

10 11 5 12 12 

56 52 53 55 72 

20 22 16 21 24 

39 41 34 41 40 

4 2 3 4 8 

42 43 35 42 56 

20 16 10 25 34 

43 36 39 47 SO 

17 8 IS 19 30 

12 7 5 14 26 

41 30 37 43 60 

11 11 7 13 14 

IS 21 9 15 18 

582* 114 177 191 97 

• The total includes 3 responses from Colleges and Universities outside 
territorial United States. 

Conlinuation EducaUm and iJiiroKfy— Although continuation education, as 
it has developed in numerous institutions, has often been considered as a means 
for bringing the urban population some of the service offered rural people 
through the Cooperative Extension Service, its scope is now being extended to 
include rural as well as urban people. As a result of the high degree of urbanity 
in the Northeast one would eirpect that coUeges and universities m that r^on 
would teach relatively few rural people, an expectation that is substantiated 
by the questionnaire data. More than half of all institutions in the region 


OrganuaUon 


Colleges and universities 

Schools 

Churches 

Farm organizations • • 

Cooperative Agricultural Extension 

Service 

Goverment bureaus 

Elected or appointed government 

bodies 

Community councils 

Inter-agency councils. 

Civic-service organizations 

Welfare councils 

Libraries • 

Political parties and/or organizations 

Professional organizations 

Labor unions 

Women’s clubs • • 

Patriotic and veterans’ organizations 

UNESCO organizations 

Parents’ organizations 

Fraternal organizations 

Other 

Number responding 
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include eadi of the continents and the more numerically important minority 
groups within the United States. 

Letters from officials and faculty, along with catalogues and other literature 
from colleges and universities, indicate that many institutions with no offerings 
directly in the three fields are engaged in programs or activities having tan- 
gential bearing upon one or more of them. A letter from the Director of Exten- 
sion at the University of Texas, for example, states that “we feel that several 
of our services are strengthening democracy, and that they are also doing some- 
thing in the fields of imderstanding of the economy.” Reference here is to 
courses, conferences, and lectures sponsored by the university divisions of 
government and economics. 

Evidence of latent interest in the three fields was frequently revealed in the 
margins or on notes attached to the questionnaires which were mailed to col- 
leges and universities. An example of this interest is a letter from an official 
at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College to the effect that “Your letter 
(questionnaire) has caused us to think that we have perhaps spent too much 
time on the economic phase of adult life and a faculty committee has been 
appointed to make plans for offermg some courses m the first two fields . . . 
i.e., the strengthening of demoCTaty and international imderstanding for peace. 

A section of the' questionnaire mailed to colleges and universities requested 
information about .the best programs currently conducted in one or more of 
the three fields. About three-fourths of the completed forms mdicated a best 
program and included a brief description of it Some of these programs were 
directly within one or more of the three fields and others were marginal. The 
more common were government workshops, training for leadership, institutes 
of local and state governments, and United Nations study groups. 

Some of these programs were quite large, particularly in the North Central 
states and in the far West. Almost 73 percent of the programs, however, reached 
less than 1,000 persons. Nearly 10 percent, however, reached 5,000 persons or 
more. Limited audiences were more common among the smaller institutions 
which depend heavily upon direct and personal contacts with the local people 
in both the initiation and operation of their programs. 

An effort was made to determine the extent to which the best programs of 
colleges and universities were reaching rural people. The results, show that 
these programs, although available to many rural people, are reaching those 
living in cities and towns. One-third of all colleges and universities reported 
their audiences to contain almost no rural persons. Only one-fourth indicated 
that rural persons accounted for three-fourths or more of their audiences for 
their best programs. 

The interest of the various types of colleges and universities in reaching rural 
people \Tiries from one place to another and from one situation to another. 
Numerous continuation education directors admitted ghdng only minor atten- 
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rurararlf claimed that almost none of their programs involved 

Sol F ‘ L'' “ r‘' '’"“"‘“Se was less than 28 m^more mal 

felted institutions in the'Northeast 

people as comnr°d education programs involved rural 

1 olZ OTJoaimately 24 percent in the South, 

audiences of the frequency of appearance of rural people in the 

institution vipMi.d • r”' education programs, as related to size of 
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claimed that ofmoii Pcopk. For the smallest institutions, 17 percent 

-al peris, 

or more. country or outside centers of 2,500 persons 

Eviden PROGRAMS m the three FIEIHS^ 

throughout the colleges and universities 

human relations is ma/i- ecommg increasingly interested in problems of 

fourths (73 Zntlltlll*'' 

fields of interest; twentv.«P, sponsoring programs in the three 

in the West and North C they were not. Schools and Colleges 

than do those in the South” r^rt more activity in the three fields 

to be offering currently ed . °*^cast. Most of the larger institutions claim 
of mterest. The forms materials, in one or more of the three fields 

from one type of institut' ^ assume vary from one region to another and 
or approximate to, the m soother. Colleges and universities located in, 
iiig in democracy and int^°^ somewhat by necessity give train- 

incentive, promote understanding. Others, with less obvious 

field of government citize ^h* ^ institutes, and conferences in the 

A few have made such a lectures about other countries and peoples. 

Michigan State Colleee ^ *1*^^ regular curricula. For example, 

standing.” It involves th called “Adventures in World Under- 

The San Jose Evening r 11 foreign students in small communities, 

designed to speed up the Division” which was originally 

come a center for the of local minority groups, has now be- 

the participants at present ^ ” various peoples and cultures. A majority of 
of peoples and cultures in ®^olts who wish to further their understanding 
u Tn,-—- , o er parts of the world. The areas of subject matter 

intemabonal understandin<» f 

and strengthening of democracy* understanding and strengthening of the economy, 
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continuation education. Although all sizes of colleges and universities seem to 
be equally convinced of the advantages of the small group discussion procedure, 
the larger institutions are using it more frequently. This is not to say that a 
smaller proportion of the larger institutions are using the lecture method in 
their programs but that they are makmg greater proportionate use of others. 

Approximately 215 of the colleges and universities reported procedures 
used most often for programs in the three fields of interest. The results indicate 



Fic. 2. Percentage of colleges and universities reporting the form and procedure 
used in their “best” programs. 

clearly the emphasis all sizes of institutions are placing on the discussion 
method. Even the smallest colleges are using the discussion more often than 
the lecture method for work in these fields, even though use of the method is 
more pronounced among the larger schools. 

Size of Center and Programs in the Three Fields. — It is generally assumed that 
continuation education has developed more extensively in the larger cities and 
especially in those which contain one or more of the major rollegcs and uni- 
versities. Information gathered in this study show this to be the case throughout 
the United Slates. In case of the big urban centers and especially in New York 
City and Los Angeles, the coexistence of population concentrations and one or 
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ion 0 e rural population. The most common explanations for such state- 
en s were ase upon difficulties inherent in reaching such a dispersed group. 
Jet A smaller college explain that education for rural adults 

I JZ ? """• Washington, for example, reported 

ronHiirfi^^^ muation e^ ucation program (Community College Service) “is not 
tinn<i fields) areas in small towns and rural situa- 

' emphasis is given to all three of the subject matter fields 

settinir ” rnn.-^ Operations, but here again it is in a decidedly urban 

the State nf ^ ^^omed that“the Agriculttrral Extension Service in 

inquire.” Other^c of the type concerning which you 

to the small to ° however, are devoting major attention 

State College '®oges. The University of Wisconsin, Michigan 

EdlSnl'rSp Unified State System of Higher 

inCTeasingorotinrt^™’ others, have programs that are reaching an ever 
in one or more of' the” fidd ^‘'’“sore planning new progratm 

State College Fitp • “Pending their old ones. The Pennsylvania 

appointeTa cotlir'l ®“ SP*S 

of a broad program of possible avenues for the development 

both on car^pu^and off campus"”'" international understanding, 

the cutrtarla oorrespondence courses still dominate 

ate r^Sg more” “■>. and less formalized, offerinp 

oiost institutions to nff inhere seems to be general and intense effort m 
institutes. This is arm conferences, public meetings, workshops and 

the best programs which shows the more coamonform 

reported rvarietvofwr!*?^,^^"^ universities in each region 

workshops, conferenr^^^j^ programs, the more frequent included 

p*j ’ fences, and meetings 

the various reJons'^bTlT ^ “best” programs vary but little among 

listed as the most com * States. As shown in Figure 2, lecturing was 

pressed confidence in th procedure even though educators repeatedly ex- 
The Dean of the Sch effectiveness of group discussions and panels, 

better work is beme d°° ^ Education in a southern college writes . our 
the director of univers^t** various discussion groups and workshops”; 

that “the small discussl^ extension in a large, midwestem university thinks 
for combining a maxim provides the only tried and effective method 

The conviction seems ° r:Iass attendance with subject matter progress.” 
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are found most frequently in the larger institutions, a few of which are now 
offering several courses in one or more of the three fields. 

Continuation education work in the three fields is mostly conducted through 
conferences, workshops, and public meeting. These are often administered in 
cooperation with the public schools and with such local organizations as the 
Rotary, Lions, or Kiwanis Clubs. 

The lecture is still the most widely distributed method of presenting educa- 
tional materials, but group discussions are used more often. The percentage of 
all institutions reporting the use of the discussion as an educational method 
was somewhat higher for the larger institutions, although the smaller schools 
were not far behind. Almost 80 percent of the smallest schools (with enrollments 
of less than 1,000} reported making use of the discussion method, and many of 
them seemed confident that it offered educational advantages over the lecture. 

Despite recent emphasis in continuation education upon such media as radio, 
motion pictures, and television, the newspaper is still the most important for 
distributing subject matter and for relaying information about program and 
activity offerings. Television, although widely used by the larger institutions is 
by no means monopolized by them. Six percent of all colleges and universities 
with enrollments of less than 1,000 reported the use of television in one or more 
of their programs. Such institutions, by and large, were located in the urban 
centers or adjacent to them. 

There is evidence of some association between the size of center in which the 
colleges and universities are located and the extent, and nature, of educational 
programs in the three fields. By and large, educational developments in the 
three fields have received more attention in areas characterized by large and 
diverse populations. 
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by the end of the sixteenth century, especially those in Spain, France, Germany 
and England. 

The heeds and objectives of both students and professors who have sought 
foreign study seem to have varied from time to time and from place to place. 
Until the advent of the printing press (fifteenth century) books were extremely 
scarce and expensive; hence the universities or other seats of learning which 
had most of the important works in one or more fields attracted students and 
professors who otherwise would not have had access to them. With the develop- 
ment and widespread use of the printed page the foreign university became 
functionally less important even though, in many instances, its appeal to foreign 
students and professors seems to have increased, especially in the latter part 
of the 18th century and throughout most of the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

Although the dissenunation of knowledge remained the manifest justification 
for foreign travel and study, numerous regards were introduced later that tended 
to lure the venturesome student to study in other cultures and among other 
peoples. The movement, and the cycle of its transition, seem to have been re- 
markably similar in most of the western world. Consequently, it may be worth- 
while to trace its development in a few of the major countries of Europe in 
order to better understand the movement in the United States. 

FRANCE 

France was among the first of the European nations to officially recognize the 
importance of an international exchange of persons but until perhaps the middle 
of the 18th century, study and travel in a foreign country was considered a 
private matter of little concern to those not directly involved. Where students 
should go, and what they should study was considered of no consequence to the 
gover nm ent, since the Study contributed only to the knowledge of certain 
fortunate and economically privileged groups. In France, as well as in England, 
at least, foreign travel and study was for “infirmity of body, imbecility of mind, 
and mevitable necessity,” the latter including “felons on the way to the Colo- 
nies” and “young gentlemen transported by the (sic) cruelty of parents and 
guardians, and travelling under the direction of governors recommended by 
Oxford, Aberdeen and Glasgow.”* Until this time little thought had been given 
to the use of foreign study for other purposes such as its influence upon the 
content of formal courses in the student’s own country or its role in improving 
local social, economic, or political life. Beginning in the latter part of the 18th 
century, France began to establish various educational centers in other parts 
of the world and to adapt her domestic schools and universities in order to 
attract a greater number of foreign students to her shores. The influence of this 
policy, especially in the Near and Far East, soon became obvious not only to 
France but to her European neighbors. The success of this eastern venture 
* Institute of International EducaUon, News Bullelin, Vol. 26, No. 8, May 1951, p. 20. 
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reasoned, would do something to advertise French culture and would enable 
them to return to France with valuable scientific and technical knowledge 
for “there were fields in which France had much to learn of civilizations which 
had developed more rapidly than the French in the use of scientific and in- 
dustrial techniques for the benefit of sodal progress/’* 

GERMANY 

The origin of the interchange of persons movement in Germany is somewhat 
unique when compared with that in other major nations in Europe. WTien the 
migrations from Germany w’ere so marked in the middle and later part of the 
19th century there seems to have been a general tendency for the migrants to 
establish their o\sti schools and churches and in this way retain many elements 
of their homeland culture. At the end of the Franco-Prussian War, when 
Germany began her vigorous attempt to unify her people, she soon became 
intensely aware of the vast potential inherent in the imification of not only the 
people who were within her national boundaries, but also those who had moved 
to foreign lands. With the realization of this important factor there came a 
strong movement to increase the number of schools among such people, not 
only as a means of strengthening German culture in these communities, but 
as a strong support for other interests. In the beginning the movement was 
supported through private sources, tuition and fees, but by 1875 a substantial 
subsidy was coming from the German government. 

Although the intensive educational program of Germany was interrupted 
during the period of the First World War, it was resumed almost immediately 
thereafter. It was reasoned that the resurrection of German power in the world 
must depend upon the unification of the German people throughout the world. 
Such a vision could not be limited to education, interpreted in a narrow sense. 
It involved social and political elements as well. In 1921 a member of the 
German Reichstag reminded members of that body that: 

The German universities are especially sought by the students coming from the 
oppressed peoples and from the ne^vly constituted states, who, as is natural, feel at case 
^vith us b^use they know that we imderstand the sufferings that they have undergone, 
and because on the other hand, they understand that we can and u-ant to give them the 
best of German knowledge and ability. . . • The more we encourage cultural and spirit- 
ual advancement in these new lands, the more opportunities will be opened to us to es- 
tablish flourishing economic undertakings there and to carry on commerce. We will win 
friends, who as products of our economy, of our techniques, of our industry, will gladly 
purchase from us . . . above all, we must not open merely tlie doors of our uni\’ereity to 

these students The students coming from these young nations must be introduced 

to German society, to German cultural life, through personal contact with German fam- 
ilies, German scholars . . J 
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foreign trade people and official representatives of the government abroad had 
begun to realize the harm that was ensuing to British interest through her 
failure to follow the policy of other countries of Europe in the use of various 
media of educational propaganda. 

An important element in the development of official British interest in edu- 
cational propaganda was the work of Cecil J. Rhodes who, soon after the 
beginning of the 20th century, established the famous Rhodes Scholarships for 
students from the Empire and the United States to do advanced academic work 
in the various colleges of Oxford. Although originally conceived by Mr. Rhodes 
as an instrument for uniting the English speaking areas of the world, his final 
will stated that the purpose of the scholarships was nothmg more specific than 
that they should contribute to international understanding and good will.® 

Although the British developed an eminently successful program of educa- 
tional propaganda during the First World War, this failed to continue past the 
cessation of hostilities. Despite evidence of the success of the Italian, German, 
and French campaigns of '^foreign enlightenment,” Britain still refused to 
follow their footsteps. It was not until 1934 that the British government ap- 
propriated any money for this purpose and then only a small sum to establish 
a Council for the purpose of carrying on a program on “national interpreta- 
tation.”“ 

The major aims of the Council were: (a) to increase the knowledge of British 
life and thought abroad, (b) to promote a general program of intellectual ex- 
change with other nations, (c) to promote the study of English in foreign 
schools, and (d) to permit students and various types of technical and scientific 
persons to study in the Empire. But until the beginning of the Second World 
War it seems that the British government remained reluctant to consider the 
work of the Council as going beyond the original aim of furthering its own 
knowledge, and that of other peoples, and increasing the amount of mutual 
understanding and good will among them. 

The outbreak of the Second World War interrupted the plans of the British 
Council for cultural exchange with other nations, but by no means stopped it. 
Parliament now became convinced of the need of continuing this type of work, 
even though some functions might overlap the work of the wartime uiformation 
service. Limitations growing out of the war restrictions prevented major effort 
in the field of interchange, but a few professors continued to go to foreign uni- 
versities and the Council continued to import a few graduate, and even under- 
graduate students, to study various phases of education and industrial training. 
The annual report of the Council for 1944-45 showed that most of its peacetime 
activities were continuing, especially in Latin America, a few of the European 
countries, and parts of the strategic Middle East. Even though most of the 

* Frank Aydelotte, TJbe American Rhodes Scholarshipi: A Reviao of the First Forty Years, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. 

** McMurry and Lee, op. cit., pp. 13S-139. 
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The government of the Weimar Republic granted funds for the exchange of 
persons, especiaUy students at the Universities, although the major eSort was 
auected at German community schools in foreign lands. Prior to the First World 
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The first recognition of the United States government of the importance of 
the international exchange of students came in the first decade of the 20th 
century. Under the encouragement of sudi persons as Elihu Root, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and others, Theodore Roosevelt, then President of the United 
States, promoted the allotment of a portion of the Chinese Boxer Indemnity 
Fund to the financing of Chinese students to the United States. This program 
did much to awaken the various universities to the possibilities of encouraging 
foreign students to come to the United States, and established a pattern that 
was followed very closely in years following the First World War, by govern- 
ment and various private organisations.** 

A survey of the literature of this period fails to reveal much evidence that 
this interest in the international exchange of students was motivated by other 
than a desire to afford foreign ^students an opportunity to pursue academic 
studies in their own specialties. Apparently there was some thinking in terms of 
a “meeting of minds” derived, perhaps, from the objectives of the League of 
Nations, but there seems to have been little thought in AiffeQ^, as it had 
developed in Germany and France, concerning the possibilities m cultivating 
an exchange of students and scholars as a means for furthering political and 
economic ends. Students were expected to “measure up” in terras of “scholar- 
ship, adjustability and knowledge of the foreign language.” 

Seemingly the first important organized attempt to further international 
understanding and good will between the United States and other nations was 
initiated in 1919 when the Carnegie Endowment granted funds for promoting 
good will between the United States and other countries. This effort was 
headed by Stephen Duggan, who first envisioned the work as the collection and 
dissemination of factual knowledge about various nations and peoples, and was 
labeled the Institute of International Education. After a brief existence as an 
information gathering and disseminating organization, it became, and remains, 
the major agency for servicing universities and other institutions interested in 
facilitating foreign exchanges, and individual students interested in studying 
in a foreign land. At the present time this organization is administering more 
than 3,000 scholarships involving persons from almost every country on the 
globe and representing everything from ** Americans abroad under private 
grants” to “Finns here on funds available by Congressional action on the 
Finnish war debt.”** 

The first ofBdal step of the United States to promote the international ex- 
change of persons took place in Buenos Aires in 1936 with the meeting of the 
Buenos Aires Cultural Convention. At this meeting the assembled delegates of 
the American states passed a resolution favoring the multilateral exchange of 
both students and teachers. In 1938 the United States Congress gave life to 

“George A. Finch, “Remission of the Chinese Indemnity,” American Hutorical Renew, 
Volume XXXII, 1926, pp. 6t-68. 

“ Institute of IntemaUonal Education, 31st Annuat Report, New York: Institute of Inter- 
naiiozal Education, 1950, p. 7. 
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effort and funds of the Council were devoted to the teaching of English, by 
1945 one hundred sixty-one students had been brought to Great Britain under 
puncd fellowships while some thirty-seven professors had been sent abroad 
by the Council to do teaching in major educational institutions.'" 

At the end of the war the budget of the Council was reduced somewhat from 
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The first recognition of the United States government of the importance of 
the international exchange of students came in the first decade of the 20th 
century. Under the encouragement of such persons as Elihu Root, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and others, Theodore Roosevelt, then President of the United 
States, promoted the allotment of a portion of the Chinese Boxer Indemnity 
Fund to the financing of Chinese students to the United States. This program 
did much to awaken the various universities to the possibilities of encouraging 
foreign students to come to the United States, and established a pattern that 
was followed very closely in years following the First World War, by govern- 
ment and various private organizations.** 

A survey of the literature of this period fails to reveal much evidence that 
this interest in the international exchange of students was motivated by other 
than a desire to afford foreign .students an opportunity to pursue academic 
studies in their own specialties. Apparently there was some thinking in terms of 
a “meeting of minds” derived, perhaps, from the objectives of the League of 
Nations, but there seems to have been little thought in Ante^iw, as it had 
developed in Germany and France, concerning the possibilities ^ cultivatmg 
an exchange of students and scholars as a means for furthering political and 
economic ends. Students were expected to “measure up” in terms of “scholar- 
ship, adjustability and knowledge of the foreign language.” 

Seemingly the first important organized attempt to further international 
understanding and good will between tbe United States and other nations was 
initiated in 1919 when the Carnegie Endowment granted funds for promoting 
good will between the United States and other coimtries. This effort was 
headed by Stephen Duggan, who first envisioned the work as the collection and 
dissemination of factual knowledge about various nations and peoples, and was 
labeled the Institute of International Education. After a brief existence as an 
information gathering and disseminating organization, it became, and remains, 
the major agency for servicing universities and other institutions interested in 
facilitating foreign exchanges, and individual students interested in studying 
in a foreign land. At the present time this organization is administering more 
than 3,000 scholarships involving persons from almost every country on the 
globe and representing everything from “Americans abroad under private 
grants” to “Finns here on funds available by Congressional action on the 
Finnish war debt,”** 

The first ofBdal step of the United States to promote the international ex- 
change of persons took place in Buenos Aires in 1936 with the meeting of the 
Buenos Aires Cultural Convention. At this meeting the assembled delegates of 
the American states passed a resolution favoring the multilateral exchange of 
both students and teachers. In 1938, the United States Congress gave life to 

“ George A. Finch, “Remission of the Chinese Indemnity,” American Hutorical Renew, 
Volume XXXir, 1926, pp. 64 h58. 

** Institute of International Fducatioo, 31ff Annual Report, New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Fducation, 1950, p. 7. 
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the resolution by creating an Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation authorbing departments of the Federal Government to 
grant various types of fellowships to citbens of the American Republics to 
study and train in countries of them choice. These fellowships were of five 
general types: 

1. Exchange of Students. This was a two-way program limited to mature, 
graduate students. Selection of candidates was made on the basis of scholarship 
rT ^aracter to be determined by special selection committees estab- 
1 e ea of the countries. These grants were to be made on a cooperative 
asis wi e ederal Government cooperating with the individual, his govem- 
ment or a private agency to make the study possible. 

tiv a c ^ Terms forthis type of grant required an invitation 

In this case the 

wer(* iictiflU ^ t ^talytic agent in making the visit possible. These grants 
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United States, about 13 percent of whom were receiving aid from either govern- 
mental or private sources and 87 percent were supporting themselves. By the 
following year the number had increased to more than 17,000 with 5,125f from 
Asia, 3,923 from Latin America and 3,910 from Europe. There were more from 
Canada than from any other -single country (3,163), with China m second 
(2,370), and India in ^ird place (1,006).^* Predictions were that this number 
would decline in 1948 and 1949, but such decreases failed to materialize. By the 
early part of the 1950-51 school year, the number of foreign students studying 
in the United States had increased to a new high of more than 29,000 persons 
from 121 countries and areas of the world. Although the larger colleges and uni- 
versities were accommodating the bulk of these persons at least some were 
studying in each of the 48 states, plus Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. The distribution of foreign students by states is shown in Figure 1. 

Despite the number of persons coming to the United States the migration 
was by no means a “one-way street.” Although no exact figures are available, 
the Institute of International Education estimates that in 1950-51 more than 
20,000 American students were either attending year-round or summer courses 
in various parts of the world.*^ The total of more than 50,000 exchanges between 
the United States and other countries certainly should provide a real test of the 
merits supposedly inherent in such a program. 

The distribution of these students by country has shifted slightly within the 
past five years, although less than one might assume on the basis of interna- 
tional events during this time. In 1950-51 the Western Hemisphere still led the 
list with more than 10,000 (Canada was still in the lead for any single country 
with 4,498) while Europe had risen to second place with 7,157. Asia and the 
Near East were not far behind with 6,598.** 

Despite increased financial aid by the United States Government to foreign 
Students in 1950-51, such students represented only slightly more than 5 per- 
cent of the total or 1,610. More than 34 percent of all students on which there 
was information were completely self-supporting.** 

In 1950-51, 1,435, or approximately 80 percent of all institutions of higher 
education in the United States, reported one or more foreign students enrolled. 
More than one-third of these were enrolled in 25 of the larger colleges and 
universities. The ten fields of major numerical importance were Engineering, 
Liberal Arts, Social Sciences, Medical Sciences, Physical Sdences, Business Ad- 
ministration, Religion, Education, Agriculture, and Fine Arts, although almost 
all branches of learning were represented. 

Changing Objectives of the Program.— The increased numerical importance of 

•* Institute of International Education, Jims Vol. 23, Nos. 2 and 5. For a brief 

liislejy ©/ ifce Institute asd its functi^is see Institute of Inlematioxul Education, First 
Annual Report, IPZO. 

” Institute of International Education, Educatienjor One World, New York: 1951. 

“/Hd. 

“/Kd. 
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the exchange of persons between the United States and other nations has been 
acrompame y a general recognition of its diverse values by the public as well 
officials. Such recognition is reflected in the changing con- 
0 P^o^m s role. Until the First World War there seems to hhve been 
as United States of the international exchange of persons 

stiiHpnfc A ^ or implementing and improving the educational level of 
~ ° philosophy, only the best of the students were en- 

ability ^ examinations designed to test training and 

Foreivn observing the operations of the German and French 

gn ffices m the 1930 s, many public officials in the United States became 



G. 1 . Distribution of foreiga students by state, 1950-51. 
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tion of the U.S.S.R ”*® A1 «!a power in areas now under the domina- 

* * envisioned that the interchange of persons 
“Area, F„i r.™(s™dart, April 15, p 
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would be an effective counter-atta<^ for propaganda inimical to the political 
interests of the United States, since judgment of the students and other persons 
would rest upon "full knowledge of all facts in the case.”^^ 

Another, and recent, motivation for the exchange of persons program springs 
from the assumption that a mere equitable distribution of the world’s technical 
and scientific knowledge will reduce inter-national tensions and thus lessen 
possibilities for armed conflict. This thinking was incorporated in the provisions 
of the Buenos Aires Convention in 1936 and in the federal legislation that im- 
plemented it in 1938. 

The broadening of objectives supporting the international exchange of per- 
sons has, of necessity, resulted in a change of emphasis upon the type of person 
thought desirable for exchange. There is evidence that in many colleges and 
universities much less attention is given currently to scholarship and more to 
such factors as: position of the person in his home country, political ideology, 
possibilities for exercising influence in his home country, etc. Regarding a recent 
visit of Japanese young people to this country, an official of the Institute of 
International Education, cooperating with the State Department in planning a 
program for these people, expressed the opinion that “unless these young minds 
can truly grasp the philosophy of in<Bvidual freedom there is little hope for the 
years ahead. TTiey ate brought here to do graduate work in their field and to 
learn how that particular branch of knowledge fits into the fabric of American 
society. They have been told repeatedly that while the importance of advanced 
work in their field is appreciated, it b secondary to their learning about our 
country.”” 

Under the above assumption it is obvious that many persons, other than 
students and scholars, can qualify for training and study. One might even as- 
sume that there are those who would no longer give major attention to scholar- 
ship since “when we bring together the workers of different coimtries we can 
attam the widest possible base of international understanding because their 
work and experience reach down to the tap roots . . and “One of America’s 
big chances to help raise living standards throughout the world is to bring 
foreign skilled workers here for limited periods of on-the-job training. . . 

The tendency on the part of sponsoring agencies, including those of govern- 
ment, to emphasize the importance of understanding American life (including 
some of its technical and scientific aspects) has been particularly apparent dur- 
ing the past few years. In 1950, the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange concluded that “perhaps the most important phase of orientation 
and education for the foreign student is the understanding of American life,” 

“ U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, Ttco Way Street, Department of 
State Publication 3893, 1950, p. 1. 

^ ® George Hall, “Welcoming the Japanese Students,” Nevs BulUlin, Institute of Inlema- 
tioml Education, Vbf. 26, No. f, October 

” U. S. Department of State, Building Eoads to Peace, Department PublicaUon No. 3738, 
Information and Cultural Scries 11, February 1950, pp. S-27. 
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and to assure that this occurred, recommended that students be given greater 
opportunity to spend time with families, in formal and informal organiza* 
tions.”" 

^is new emphasis has obwously posed some real problems for colleges and 
umversities m terms of scholarship standards, recognition of credited prepara- 
lon an proper and adequate facilities to carry out new roles such training re- 
quires. ew students of the problem have pointed out certain dangers in the 
new ^li<y, provided it is not carefully controlled. Robert S. Schwantee, writing 
^ • t- warns that the new emphasis in exchange “ is largely 

tion » T T 5? lie too far in the future for accurate evalua- 

1 journal concludes that “There is one aspect 

it TA * ^ ^ student exchange which deserves more attention than 

t : exchange of students and the contribution that 

too wi^Acn j P*^omotmg international imderstanding and good will, there is 
merelv ^ tendency to assume that this desirable end can be achieved 

sumed tlf t ^ students go to countries other than their own. It is as- 

absorh a rpai in a foreign atmosphere will enable the student to 

of a foreign country'- Certainly 
•f cunent lpv(»ie f ^®aningful evaluation of the results of such programs 
cunent levels of expenditure for the work can be justifiably maintaLd 

CURRENT PROGRAMS IN THE UNITED STATES 

of 1938 significant provisions of the legislation 
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mature persons who „„era 1 l^t, 
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' Txpo Way Street, op. cit., p. 20 

Robert S. Schwantee, “Results nf «> .i «<_ .. j 

I. L. Kandel, “Foreign Students Abroad: Japanese Students in America and 

1950 and Aoril 5. lOSi “ Amencaa Culture,” School and Society, December 9, 
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ous Latin American countries. Ten Federal Government agencies were partici- 
pating in the trainee program in 1946-47, eighteen in 1948, and the list grew 
steadily through 1949, 1950 and 1951. At the present time almost all Federal 
agencies have one or more tramees studymg with them at some time during the 
year.^* See Table 1. 

Since the beginning of the In-Service Trainee Program constant effort has 
been made by participating agencies to standardize procedures as much as 
possible, while recognizing certain limitations that are imposed on the wide 
range of work in which the trainees are engaged. A brief description of the pro- 
gram in the United States Department of Agriculture will serve to show the 
general pattern under which training in each of the agencies is conducted. 

Grants to the trainees are made through the OflSce of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, the International Branch of the Department of Agriculture, through 
recommendations of agriailtural specialists assigned to foreign countries, the 
Ministries of Agriculture in the countries, and representatives of the United 
States Embassies who give them final clearance. Awards are made on the basis 
of the applicant’s competence and training and the particular needs of his 
country. The majority of the grants are to government employees or to those 
engaged in some type of strategic work. 

Once the trainee arrives in the United States he is generally met by a repre- 
sentative of the Committee on Friendly Relations with Foreign Students and 
aided, as necessary, in any problems of transportation, visas, or other formali- 
ties involving entrance into the country. He is expected to report directly upon 
his arrival in Washington to a designated official of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, who is responsible for arranging his program of work and 
study. 

If it is found that the trainee is deficient in the English language he is as- 
signed to a local Orientation Center where be may, without financial obligation 
on his part, study intensely, written and spoken English for a month or more. 
If it is determmed that the tramee has obtained a working mastery of English 
he is injected into the organizational machinery of the Department, where he 
becomes acquainted with those technidans in the Department engaged in work 
closely aligned with his interest. Concurrently with this introduction to the 
Department, a scheduled itinerary is arranged that upon leaving Washington, 
will allow him to go immediately to his work either in a field laboratory of the 
Department or to a land-grant college where both work and study is arranged. 
While at the college or laboratory he is under the guidance of specialists in his 

*'U. S. Department of Sute, Cooperation in the Americet, Department of State Publica- 
tion 2971, January 1948, p. 57. Also U. S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, 
Tradini Ideas icipt the World, Department of SUle publication 3551, October 1949, p. 37. 

yple: There are many types of exchanges of persons currently coriducted by both private 
fcnd governmental sources which are not included here, such as: specialists, ofSdals, etc. Be- 
cause of the variety of these programs and the dearth of information about them, it seems 
desirable to omit them from analj’sis. 
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subject matter field. Independence in work and study is the goal for all in-service 
trainee work and is gradually increased as the trainee can fit into and contribute 
to the projects to which he is assigned. 

If the trainee is interested in the work of the Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, part of his time includes travel with county agricultural 
agents who provide opportunities for visits and conversation with fanners and 
farm families, thus enabling them to learn of rural and rural-family life in the 
United States. If he is interested in a more restricted field such as agricultural 
chemistry or soils, his opportunities for meeting farm people are much less. 
In instances such as these many colleges are now providing tours and programs 
which encourage contacts with rural life. This latter phase of the trainees* ex- 
perience has received increased emphasis recently with general public recogni- 
tion of the opportunities the trainee program offers as a means of acquainting 
the grantees with American life and culture and thereby increasing interna- 
tional imderstanding and good will. 

A recent adaptation of a program of trainee exchanges is the International 
Farm Youth Exchange, a project initiated by the Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension SeiMce in 1948. This program undertook to exchange young farmers 
between the United States and other countries of the world with about as many 
going from the United States as entering it. It seems to have had rather gener- 
ous support during its brief existence, not only from various branches of the 
Federal Government, but from a number of private organizations which ap- 
prove of it as a method for improving international relations. 

Perhaps the more significant aspect of the IFYE program, as it is commonly 
called, is the manner in which it has enlisted support at various levels, from the 
nation’s capitol to many of the more isolated rural counties of the United States. 
This it has done through a campaign conducted by the 4-H Club Foundation 
and the Cooperative Extension Service. That the campaign has had some meas- 
lue of success is evident in the rather generous financial backing that has been 
obtained for it plus such additional gestures as a willingness on the part of rural 
people to house these young farmers and in many cases to pay them a small 
wage. 

An analysis of the IFYE objectives indicate that it is, to a large extent, a 
synthesis of many elements of earlier types of international exchange programs 
conducted m the United States with certain new features and mo^cations of 
old ones. In 1951 its aims were to: 

(a) Relieve international tensions, and thus increase likelihood of peace, 
through greater understanding promoted by the program. 

(b) Influence those "who will have a great deal to say about the kind of 
world in which we live," and especially the areas currently manifesting the 
greatest political unrest. 

(c) Improve tcchm'cal knowledge of fann people in unde\’elopcd areas of 
the world and thus reduce tensions and increase possibilities for lasting peace. 
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« Robert T. Bower. bSu mT' 2* Spring, 1948. 

'imong German Exchanff„Vu^l\^l^ Burton Winegrad, An Analysis of Altitude 
(Mimeographed). 1951. For a rf!l v.- f “ f*«dtute for Research in Human Relations, 
tory of one of the German students in the United Stales, 
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It was evident that the students were consdous of the political implications 
of the exchange. The average percentage for the three groups varied from 47-73 
in considering the main purpose of the program as a means of promoting in- 
ternational understanding and peace rather than to increase skills and technical 
knowledge. The percentage considering the former as the main purpose of the 
program decreased during the year’s stay, although more than half of the total 
left with this attitude unchanged. 

The study shows that many of the basic objectives of the exchange program 
were achieved, especially in the field of appreciation for American culture, even 
though certain experiences, such as discrimination against minority groups, etc. 
impressed them unfavorably. Changes in attitudes occurring during the year 
were much more pronounced among the secondary than among the university 
students and leaders, although the latter were not so extreme in their earlier 
attitudes and were perhaps better informed. To the extent that this is true, it 
may call attention to the possibility of giving more emphasis to exchanges at 
the younger age levels. If knowledge, and especially appreciation, of American 
culture is a major objective, perhaps the younger groups of foreign students 
and trainees are the ones to concentrate upon. 

Another significant finding of this report is the value of personal contacts in 
influencing foreign students. Although each group of exchangees reported use, 
while here, of various types of mass media, and especially magazmes and jour- 
nals, personal contacts with Americans were regarded as the most effective 
means of influencing their attitudes and opinions. If this finding is generally 
valid, personal contacts deserve more emphasis in exchange programs, despite 
greater costs when used extensively. 

CURRENT PROGAUS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Foreign Students. — D«pite recent increases in the number of foreign specialists 
technicians, and trainees who are now coming to the United States each year, 
the total is yet small when compared with the number of conventional foreign 
students who annually attend U.S. colleges and universities. Even with the 
increase of exchangees promised under the President's Point-Four program, the 
total will be but a small fraction of those who annually come to the United 
States on their own means and resources. 

Sponsored fellowship and scholarship programs, however, have exerted an 
influence on the exchange of persons movement in the United Slates far in 
excess of their magnitude. Such programs, in large part, have determined the 
amount of interest in the movement at any given time, and have provided im- 
mediate objectives for the movement from time to lime. 

Even the foreign student who sponsors his own study in the United States 
can, a nd to some extent docs, expect certain facilities and ser\dces which ore 

U. S. Depirtofol of State, m^alions Jet Temenev, Department of SUtc PublicaUoo 
^t38, European and British Comroonwealtli Seriea 20, April 1951. 
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• VQi. 25, No. 8, May, 1950. 
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and universities in the United States provide a unique opportunity to contribute 
to such a goal. This is especially true if one considers the fact that this number 
is spread over the 48 states and represents almost every nation and territory of 
the globe.’® 

The foreign student population in the United States is widely dispersed 
geographically as well as throughout wide varieties and sizes of institutions. 
The often quoted fallacy that foreign students attend only the larger institu- 
tions is manifest in the finding of this study that 63 percent of all colleges with 
enrollments less than 1,000 had one or more foreign students enrolled in the 
1951-52 year. It is true, however, a larger proportion of the larger institutions 
reported having foreign students. The percentages, by size of institution, are as 
follows: Enrollment under 1000 — 63 percent; enrollment 1,000-1,999 — 7 per- 
cent; enrollment 2,000-4,999 — 96 percent; 5,000-9,999 — 97 percent; and 10,000 
and over — 96 percent. 

Such a figure not only suggests the influence of private and religious organiza- 
tions in inducing foreign students to attend the smaller institutions but a con- 
viction on the part of many students, a point frequently advanced by officials 
and teachers in the smaller institutions, that the smaller schools have certam 
advantages over the larger ones, especially for the younger and less academically 
advanced persons. 

The results of this study, however, dispel any doubt that foreign students 
are concentrated in the larger institutions. Even though 423 of the 674 institu- 
tions with total student enrollments of less than 1,000 reported one or more 
foreign students for the 1951-52 academic year, 74 percent of this number re- 
ported less than 10 while less than 2 percent reported as many as 50. One-fourth 
of all institutions having enrollments of 10,000 or more reported 500 or more 
foreign students. Such distributions dearly illustrate the major role of the 
larger schools in foreign student education. 

Historical evidence has been given for recent shifts in emphasis in foreign 
student programs from purely academic objectives to broader ones aimed at 
increased knowledge of i^erican life and contributing to international under- 
standing and good will. A tabulation of the results of the study questionnaire 
supports this in substantial fashion- Part of the evidence is in the large number 
of contacts that seemingly are provided now between foreign students and 
various members of local, state and national organizations. Manifestation of 
local group interest in foreign student participation in their programs, such as 
these, argue for the contention that deep convictions regarding the worth of 
foreign student exchange programs arc beginning to penetrate deeply into the 
consciousness of the American people. Data in Table 2 indicate that most col- 

“See Institute of International Education, SdueaXioniorOne Wmld, op. dt., and^e 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, The Unopctal Anbassac^. New 
York (291 Broadway), 1951 for detailed informaUon on foreign student number and distnbu- 
tion in the United States. 
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leges and universities are devoting major organised efforts to increase the ninn- 
ber and quality of contacts between citUens and foreign students, 
a ‘^w^Mr.—Information available from this study indicates that 

foreian shidmi” T erican ralleges and universities are encouraging their 
derstandinv f f ° “mpus activities designed to increase the un- 

co^e vlrt 1 --J P«P'«- Methods, of 

of all institutions'r™^ “stitution to another but it seems that a large percentage 
American student T' P“els, discussions, rooming with 

for furtherina imd^’ '‘tt- “ the more important means available 

furthermg understanding between their foreign and local st udent. Interna- 

Pi* r Table 2 

Partiapale fn^sleciM Foreign Sludenis lo 

the Mm«r /or If^reosing 

About Other People 


Sixe of iniUtiiHon 


Under 1,000. 

1.000- 1,999. 

2.000- 4,999. 

5.000- 9,999’ 
10,000-over. 


ill 

i 

5 

1 

l.|i 

111 

1 

ig 

b 

1 

3 

1 

la 

pi 

If 

|l 

•1 

1 

Tl 

S|l 

m 

:8'l 

;|SI 


ftr^ 

Per. 

Per. 





Per- 



tent 

cml 

tmf 

eenl 

cent 


tml 

423 

57 

88 

34 

64 

80 

4 

21 

11 

108 

67 

98 

35 

71 

87 

10 

38 

4 

83 

82 

92 

22 

87 

99 

12 

29 

6 

35 

77 

94 

46 

80 

100 

17 

54 

3 

24 

88 

92 

79 

100 

100 

46 

33 

4 


centages do not total lon c?n ^ ^^porting one or more foreign students. Per- 
‘W since choices may include more than one item. 

tional house affairs are ee n 

and domestic students to facilitate contacts between foreign 

campuses that can support th ^ houses are found only on the 

The ^smaller colleges anH , * • • 

awarded foreign students Q frequently report no special treatment 

that the predominance *f U**® situation is defended on the premise 

schools make it unneces^ relations among students of the smaller 

other times it is cited as a^^ Inmish foreign students special attention. At 
attend to the problpm ; of inadequate funds necessary to 

In consideration of the 

States now have had ma niany colleges and universities in the United 

orientation and campus nrn experience in managing foreign student 

sensus of those responsible determine the con- 

such programs as to the relative effectiveness of 
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Under T,000 

423 

Percent 

12 

Percent 

30 

Percent 

3 

Percent 

6 

Percent 

33 

Percerd 

1 

Rjjg 

1,000-1,999 

108 

13 

28 

3 

12 

46 

2 

9 

2,000^,999* 

5,000-9,999 

83 

19 

35 

1 

17 

39 

5 

8 

35 

14 

37 

6 

17 

57 

11 

26 

10,000-over ; 

24 

1 21 

33 

4 

17 

67 

4 

17 


* Includes only institutions reporting one or more foreign students. Per- 
centages based on total of institutions reporting one or more foreign students. 


etc. Opinion in this matter may have been influenced by certain opinions of the 
students themselves as shown in recent reports and articles.” 

Off-Campus Activities . — ^Another manifestation of the interest on the part of 
college and university officials in foreign students, as a means for increasing in- 
ternational understanding and good will is found in the mcreased tendency to 
provide additional opportimities for 11.$. citizens to become acquainted with 
foreign students in various types of situations. Encouraging foreign students to 
deliver lectures was reported frequently, both by large and small institutions. 
The percentage encouraging this activity ranged from 64 percent for institu- 
tions having enrollments under 1000 to 92 percent for those having enrollments 
of 10,000 or more. The larger institutions were more likely to encourage foreign 

"Louise H. Carpenter, ‘'Adventures in World Understanding” The Record, Department of 
State, Vol. Vn, No. 4, 19S1. 
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room t W American students, and to 

course mavbelar” 1“““? institutions. Such differences, oi 

on™ Busne^f f ^"“ 8 " ^‘“dent enrollment although 

obtain h^stween ffi f ““ P“‘ “i it “ due to differences in ideas that 

“^ruaet institutions. But what- 

dents might best infom^ techniques through which foreign stu- 

was no consensus in r citizens about their peoples. While there 

institutions to suggest tecTmr'^i,T"^^u 'T “ “fted tendency for the smalla 
homes. Roomine with a * ’ ^ larger institutions preferred visits in 

inter-group discusslnttc ^“<^an students, rooming in American homes and 
Altfoug? trzi “ ““tioned by all institntlons. 


Although various sorts of mentioned by all institutions, 

versation with numemnc ^ n mcluding correspondence and con- 

cism of the foreir major crlti- 

shows that between one-fou fh^ “>eth(^, evidence from the questionnaires 
more foreign students still u ®*i®*tljird of all institutions repoftihg one or 
bringing foreign students an^rr ? important instruments for 

tional exchange nf together. Many students of intema- 

mcmUtu. .. . _ 


tional exchange of persons n together. Many students of intema- 

of institutions now places m will be encouraged to see that no grouping 
parties, teas, dances and b minor emphasis upon such activities as 

Foreign 

of the limitations inherent ^^”*ru:an Life . — ^An increasing realization 

on thx. .. m a campus environment has produced new effort 


— uuierent 

on tne part of college anri • • * — — ixaa ^iuuuv,i;u new vx^v... 

^ . tuvereity officials to increase opportunities foreign 


^tudentB now have m study and lea « "u 

American life and culture ^ first-hand, various aspects of current 
into action is suggested in tv which this interest is being translated 

'versities. ® ^oestionnaire data from the colleges and uni- 

^orhaps one of the * 

incidence of planned ^I^ts of this data is the relatively high 

mni-f. AUI,..._, go student visits to local communities for a day or 


more. Although .the mann” * u-* communities lor a aay oi 

vary from one institution ^ which these community visits are conducted 
reveal that many are comments from colleges and universities 


y are plann H j comments from colleges and ui 
personnel and member nf X conducted jointly by college and university 

More than one-thi^of the 


the larger reported special ^ institutions and more than four-fifths of 

one-tenth to less than one tffird^^^ ^ ^glish for foreign students, and from 


... th’ H — lor loreign stuaenrs, ana ixuiu 

for foreign students. It afF H ^ °®c^cd special courses in other than English 
relatively low percentages r fl ^ici^Ung speculation as to whether these 
increasing the knowledge nf f ^ awakening interest in such media for 

S': 01 loreign students about American culture or whether 
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it is merely a lack of conviction that such courses are effective in foreign student 
orientation. 

With the exception of such activities as rooming with U.S. students, partici- 
pating in panels, discussions, and visits to communities for one or more days, 
there seem to be little agreement between officials of the various sizes of institu- 
tions, as to the relative merits of activities designed to acquaint foreign stu- 
dents with U.S. life and culture. Relatively small percentages of colleges and 
universities indicate preference for sudi activities as: visiting local farms and 
visits to local businesses, even though many institutions, both large and small, 

Table 4 

Percentage of Colleges and Universilies Reporting Foreign Student Participation 
in Programs of Specified Organizations, by Size of Institution Reporting, 
1951-52 


Size of institutioa 

Number of 
iastitutioas 

Schools 

Churches 
and relig- 
ious orgso- 
isatioas i 

Farm 

orgsuizs- 

Uons* 

Libraries 

Civic aad 
service 
or^zfiizs- 

tionsf 

1 

Womeas’ 

clubst 

1 Parent 
teachers 
organiza. 
tions 



Percent 

PereemI 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Under 1,000 

423 

45 

81 

11 

18 

45 

34 

1 11 

1,000-1,999 

108 

57 

88 

9 

18 

61 

45 

27 

2,000-4,999 

83 

70 

98 

20 

22 

72 

60 

29 

5,000-9,999 

35 

57 

100 

37 

20 

74 

66 

17 

10,000-over 

24 

75 

96 

29 

25 

87 

67 

42 


* Includes Farm Bureau, Grange, FFA, 4-H, Farmers Union, FHA, New 
Farmers of America, etc. 

t Includes Rotary, Lions, Kiwams, Chamber of Commerce, YMCA, AAUW, 
YWCA, others. 

t Includes AAUW, Federated Clubs, League of Women Voters, YWCA, 
Womens’ Church organizations, Business and Professional Associations, others. 

are utilizing these means widely in their attempts to introduce the students to 
American life and culture. 

Areas of Contact With American Life.—M indicated earlier, a wide range of 
local, state, and national organizations are now sponsoring programs involving 
the participation, either as actor or audience, of foreign students. Numerous 
colleges and universities throughout the United States have welcomed thi? new 
interest in the foreign student movement and have been active in increasing it. 
Its status, at the moment, b suggested in the data of Table 4. 

Almost all institutions reported thw foreign students participating in church 
or other religious organizational programs.** Of those institutions with 5,000- 

** Although the questionnaire was designed to include otiier tban purely religious services 
it seems that the very high incidence of reporting partid^tion here indicates that some in- 
stitutions completing the questionnaire included such services in their answers. There was no 
means for checking the dze of error. 
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** participated in some 

sort of church program during the year. 

grams or assumption that the public schools are providing pro- 

Ss of fte r “ '*■ part ■Ihre^ 

students in niiHi t, reported the participation of their foreign 

“ and m •<> “duded panels, dl- 

groups. ’ “"“oaly. lectures given by foreign students to saool 

for Mntacts with^fn appear to be providing more opportunities 

tions reported that rteff' ^'S^fy-aeven percent of the larger institu- 

grams. S „r‘;„ If,- '“''“P' '‘“dents take part in one or more of these pro- 
tioned most often Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis Clubs were roen- 

around the smaller collev« “ °'g“n‘aations appear to be particularly active 
small cities. ^ universities so often situated in towns and 

lessly a pheuoi^non thM jrduf ' comfortable margins, doubt- 

students on the smaller m.c, Peater accessibility of 

tnents of less than 1 non ef areas. For institutions with enroU- 

their foreign students sn? f Percent claimed that all or almost all of 

institutions with enrollment ^ 

tent that rural life is nn ^ claim. To the ex* 

ttire, this is clearly a fieM source of knowledge of American life and cul- 
y ““Id ''ell receive a great deal more attention. 

^ _ SUMMARY 

meat, with roots dee^in^fh oid rather than a recent develop- 

Greeks and Romans in an /^tory of mankind. Practiced extensively by the 
carrier of learnmg and *t became, in the middle ages, the primary 

people. With the apnearan f u* nation to nation and from people to 
some of its importance in A ^ of Printing press, the exchange of persons lost 
status shortly thereafter with tif knowledge and learning but gained new 
that attracted scholars ove ’a , ®^®P™®”t of centers of learning in Europe 
terested, not only in acauiri^ «eas. ^ese scholars were in- 

in acquiring prestice that et^j • inaccessible to them elsewhere, but 

me 19th centu^ ^ 8“’'=- 

national exchange of students a ®f public interest m the inter- 

national economic and politi ™^ture scholars as a means for furthering 
rope. France, during the lat^ “^^*rest in some of the larger countries of Eu- 
language and cultural schools^ century, established hundreds of 

while Germany initiated efforts t ®^^ially in the Near and Far East, 

the various German communit;«'^7!f “"d cultural unity” among 

of the World. These developments, though 
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carefuUy watched by other western powers, gained but little momentum in 
other countries until the beginning of the 20th century. 

The United States was relatively slow to sponsor foreign student exchanges 
even though status gained in winning the First World War tended to increase 
the number of European students studying in American colleges and universi- 
ties. With the outbreak of the Second World War, however, both official and 
public interest in the international, exchange of persons suddenly began to ex- 
pand rapidly. Almost overnight the Federal Government began sponsoring a 
wide range of foreign students, trainees, technicians and officials to come to the 
United States for study, observation and conference. Numerous private organi- 
zations and industries began offering fellowships, scholarships, and apprentice- 
ships while all types and sizes of colleges and universities began to encourage 
foreign student enrollments. Under the stimulus of the Institute of International 
Education, and other organizations, fellowships, tuition and other scholarships 
were substantially increased. The larger colleges and universities began to es- 
tablish a wide range of facilities for foreign students, including advisors and 
counselors whose duties included everything from providing an introduction to 
life on the campus, to securing employment for the needy and deserving. The 
numerical result of this effort was an increase in foreign student enrollment in 
American colleges and universities that reached approximately 30,000 in 
. 1950-51. 


With the general accep'tance in the United Sutes of the broader objectives 
of an exchange program, colleges and universitieshave undertaken an additional 
responsibility — that of encouraging foreign students to return to their home 
countries with a greater knowledge of American life and culture. Not offiy have 
activities been encouraged that would likely bring about closer relations be- 
tween foreign and domestic students on campus, but many institutions have 
placed substantial emphasis on acquainting the students with off-campus life, 
especially as obtained in local organizations and in American homes. Num- 
erous organizations working closely with colleges and universities on the prob- 
lem sprang up to guide relationships between foreign students and American 
citizens. These organizations have become particularly active in the larger 
cities. 

Many colleges and universities in the United States are experimentmg with 
new methods and techniques for furthering the mutual understanding of foreign 
students and American citizens. Although the older methods such as room- 
ing with American students, rooming and visiting in American homes, etc. are 
stiU being used extensively, many institutions are placmg ^eater emphasis 
upon informal meetings and discussions of subjects of mutual interest, n more 
summary form, trends in most colleges and universities are away rom 
and practices that encourage people to th ink of the foreign stu ent as 
of a novelty, effective for mild sorts of entertainment as speaker and lecturer, 
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common answers to common prob- 
AUhn ^ knowledge and ideas and mutual understanding, 

thev alp ^ke new methods have not yet been tested thoroughly 

worM tenLoTndtXts*” 
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Chapter 12: 

RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS AND 

adult education 

Introduction 

The cani^tion and o^.tion 

been the subject of both praise and democracy and likewise 

sometimes been hailed as the essen^ "'rllocLTp^ There are 
condemned as an archaic, graft-ndden o s ^ upon the type and 

probably valid ar^ments for both poin ° examining. In the existing 

location o£ the units examined, and wo « tlie wide variety of 

emotional attachments to particular research which provide 

functional units, there are few examples of sociological 

base-lines for scientific analysis. cross-contacts between 

In the present insUnce. we are tion objectives and 

rural local government on the one aie nu 

actiidtiesontheother.Itneedhardlybeaddedtotth 

and complex, even thbugh ““rcomparison with the 

structure. This confused situation is highlighted by 

operation of Soil Conservation Service an o ^„cation are relatively well- 

7.1n the latter, contactsbetween go— ntandedu^l^^^^^^ 

channelized and highly j^ch contacts are elusive and ill- 

community politics, as will be treated here, such coma 

defined. , can be used to determine 

Given the paucity of available government, it seems essential that 

the structure-operational patterns of I » picture of inter-relations 

some systematic procedure be evolv^ functional elements in 

between local governmental organizations and other 

the society. . Ji-nission of rural government is 

With this objective ininind, the one^Ute. namely Michigan, to 

an attempt to use a field study,' . government which have already 

test certain popular contentions abo . status of that govem- 

been mentioned above. In other words, w a participants? 

ment as seen through the eyes of some 9 * . generalize for the nation 

It is obvious that this one study gg^eral geographic and cultural 

as a whole. Further investigations earned ou made. It is only as a pre- 

regions will be needed before over-all ,,eiafiil body of research findings 

liminary effort in the direction of provi mg 

^ For procedural details, see Appendix C. 
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that materials from this study are offered. In order to keep the discussion to 
manageable proportions, most of the data utilized here will refer to county* 
township government, which, in many cases, is an interlocking system. No 
organization larger than the county will receive attention. Although substantial 
space will be devoted to local rural government, per se, its connections with 
adult education will be emphasized wherever applicable. Nevertheless, the 
reader must remain aware that however fruitful these contacts are, or may 
later become, they are largely uncharted at the moment. The principal aim of 
this chapter is to report on the beginnings of the analytical task. 

UNITS AND AREAS OF RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Over-All yt€w.— Recognizing the preceding limitations, it might be helpful to 
first present some factual background material as a setting for the inter*play of 
rural politics and adult education. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, there are approximately 155,000 units 
of govEmment in the United States.* By tar the majority of these uniU of 
government are located in rural areas, and are either counties, towns, townships, 
s^ool districts, or various special districts. Counties are the major and inclu- 
sive subdivisions of the state area for general state and local purposes. They 
are normally vigorous and important units of government outside New England. 
In New England, -the town is the prindpal segment of local government as 
well as being the unit which the state depends upon for local execution of state 
programs. The rest of the northeast quarter of the countiy is also divided 
imo towns, or townships, which are subdivisions of the county in rural areas, 
neir functions, however, are inclined to be fewer than those in New England. 

e remainder of the United States does not have any units equivalent to the 
New England or the midwestem township. However, in almost all states there 
^*Se num^is of school districts and other special purpose districts such 
as those Ktablished for irrigation, flood control, fire control, soil conservation, 
to counties in the United States, nearly 

towns or townships, over 100,000 school districts and over 8,000 other 
social purpose dfatricts, while there are only a little over 16,000 municipalities. 
01 course, some school districts, special dfatricts, and counties are to be found 
m urban areas too. 

Cmnty Goremment.— The counties then, are the principal units of rural 
local gosemment for most of the country. They do not perform aU local govern- 
ment services, however. Except in a few scattered states, they do not have much 
control over education, this being the province of special school dfatricts. Also 
a^cultural functions of local government have been vested in special 
distncta But the counties find the midwestem township to be a rather weak 
competitor for performing local government functions. IVhile it is not yet 

•CowntnoUel Units in ike Vniui SUsUs, Wuhington; Bureau ol lie Cemuj, IM2, P- '• 
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widespread in most midwest areas, there is evidence that the township is not 

^In™the study of Michigan township supervisors, dted previously, it wm 
found that these officials were often far from enthusiastic over conditions in 
their communities. Of the 74 supertdsors rating, constituent mterest m town and 
and country problems responses were: sustained high mterest ^ 
interest in certain specific issues-ld; neither high nor low mterest-^; and W 
interest-31. In commenting upon the reasons for low or sporadm ^ 

supervisors said people won’t attend public meetmgs 12 ^gges ed tha ^ople 
won’t participate untU something goes wrong, 10 said that ^ople don 1 1 ^ 
stand town or county prohlems, and seven said that people aren t mterested 

Telpslch findings are but a reflection of American “ 

general;- yet they are apparenUy a cause for concern among the 

Lives. It was alL found that the supervisors often felt that 

was losing its power generaUy, and that one o the most 

was to pLrve, and even regain, certain town functio^ "^ 0 X^ 0 “ 

to the counties and states.- More wiU be said of this P™“!“ 

County government varies in formal legal sUtus and ■“ 
forms frXi county to county and from state to state. In » 
governments utilize a rather complete set of ^ , counties which 

functions of government. The more common XktenXrf sAool 

are stripped of one or more t 

districts, special districts, towns and township , counties 

performs functions normally delegated to counties. ^ U; j; j^y other 
which have very few functions to perform because o the mulM’city ^ 
governmental units, and the centmlization of ^wer “ “XtXoXX 
Of significance for adult education, besides the ega P° smallest in the 

meat, is the variation in area of these units. In ' midwest and east It is 

south, largest in the west, and of medium size m the ^ 

convenient to think of 3,050 units of county picture 3,050 

part of the United States. In some respects rt is mom , 

county seats, often the foci of trade-centCT conOTum ^ 

with some localities hundreds of miles ^ extremes in county 

education programs would normally be cam • California which is 
size can be fo^d by comparing San Be— ^ “llXq— les, with 
the largest county in the United Spates m area w^ffi 2^13^ 

some of the very tiny counties mVirgmia which have o y 4 

. 1 i. have fouad this coadiUon striking in a 

•Many observers, Particularly foreig^i^^» Mvrdahl, An American Dilemma, New 
aauon which idealizes political hberty. See Cua^^ ^ Gorer The American People, New 
York: Harper and Brothers,.1944, Ch^gf Ha^W ^ Las^^. 

York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1949, Chapter V, *na 

Demecfoey, The Viking Press, 1948, Chapters 1-^ and utility improvements. 

* Particularly the functions of road mainlenance. 
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There is a high negative correlation between the area of a county and its 
popu ation density. T^us at one extreme there are several hundred counties in 
mountamous, semi-arid, or forested regions, with large area, sparse population 
(two persons per square mile and many even less), and usually but little wealth. 

t e ot er extreme are several hundred highly urban, industrial, and com- 
mercia wuuties with small area, large population, and great concentration of 
u ^ 1 extremes lie the great majority of counties, largely 

wPftifV. urban population, whose population, area, and 

wealth generaUy are medium to small. 

differences in area, population, and formal legal structure, 
mipTif Kp ^ programs that are possible or desirable in any one county 

might be quite dfent from those that are possible or desirable in any other. 

internal structdre of county government 

be Commissions. There is in almost all counties what might 

diflterenf govemmg body-‘ It has dozens of different names in 

SunerviviTc r it is called Board of Commissioners, Board of 

CoSon’i^'iT Commissioner’s Court, Fiscal Court, Board of 

nate a ffrmm Revenue, and Police Jury. It is difficult to desig- 

govemine htSiPc characteristically belongmg to county 

percent of th^ ^ variations from state to state. Over 90 

They usually exercii money, and issue bonds, 

award contra corporate or quasicorporate powers of the county, 

buildines and J county property, pass upon claims, manage county 

Inthenon-fi«iral*ff^^ g^eral control, however limited, over county affairs, 
control over all governing body frequently does not have 

or road comm'^ • commissions — such as health boards 

treasurer*! separately elected officials — such as sheriffs and 

Coun^.^ f^quently outside the range of its effective control. 

About two-thir^^^'f differ in the methods of election of their members, 
bers, elected h ^ governing bodies are made up of three to seven mem- 

govemine hnd^ ^ county voters at large, or by districts; in these instances 
ministrative detaikT' Scneral reBponsibility for a number of ad- 

northem Illmoir Tr- ^ “’“'*5' P'>"‘‘y- 1" York, Wisconsin, 

township suoe ' ^^chigan the dominant system is to have boards of 
boards reDreBP^*^^ county governing bodies. Members of these 

administraiKra and dties in the county, and in addition to being 

in some cases citt^nffl officials of the county, they are township, or 

body is comnoseH nf generally, the county governing 

inn boftv more judges or justices of the peace. County govem- 

*0 th' usually elected by districts or townships. Tliey are 

Boards, New Yort- ^ward W. Wddner, The American County — Patchwork of 

» Municipal League, 1946. 
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elected at lai^e in less than a quarter of the cases. Their terms are usually from 
two to four years, but some are elected for six, others even for eight year terms. 
Table 1 presents some membership data on these county bodies. 

The tenuous legal control exercised by county governing boards over county 
administration and policy making in most instances is weU illustrated by the 
special-function boards and commissions found in ahnost all states. County 
special-function boards and commissions are plural-membered bodies em- 
powered to perform a specific function, such as the governing of hospitaU or 
airports, agriculture, election administration, finance, health, highways, i- 


Tabie 1 

Number cf Members of County Governing Bodies by Type of Governing Body, mb 


Governing body 

Number of 
counties 

ToUl 
number of 
members 

Average 
number of 
members 
per county 

Number of 
members per 
10.000 
fnbsbitsnts 


3,050 

21,080 

6.9 

1.8 

Board of commissioners or super- 

2,012 

7,993 

4.0 

1.0 

Board composed of town super* 

297 

7,616 

25.6 

5.1 

1.8 

8.0 

2.5 


350 

1,666 

4.8 

judges and justices of the peace. . . . 

193 ! 
86 

3,300 

86 

17.1 

1.0 


75 

359 

4.8 

.5 

.6 

.2 


32 

32 

1.0 


4 

21 

5.3 

Exe^tive and town supervisors 

1 

7 

7.0 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, County 
Boards and Commissions^ 1947, Table 3. 


braries, penal administration, personnel, planning ruction, ^ 

weUare. ?n some instances, these special-function boards are ac^untoble to 

the county governing bodies, being appointed by or a esnedallv 

controlled by them. In other instances, they are fauly 

when they are elected by the voters, and in these instances they constitute 
virtually independent special units of government. whether 

■The reason fcr the esublishment of special boards m most 
by mandatory provision of state law or by 1“"” IS 

is often a distmst of the central county govemmg body, u ’ , ^ 

interests that form behind each function of county 

ouuimum independence for their favorite agency, or « etc It xs 

want special hLuh boards, welfare people. ’^,e cn- 

also argued that a system in which many boards and 
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larges the participation in government by the electorate and, therefore, is very 
democratic. 

Ma^ special-function boards and commissions would be much more in- 
erest ^ m s|Mnsoring adult education programs than would regular county 
govenung odies. Their personnel is of a more professional and less partisan 
po ica nature and they tend to be more inclined to experiment than the 
average county government body. At present, there are no data to mdicate 
xac y ow many special-function boanls and commissions exist in each 
ere are some data on how many are authorized and how many exist 
for particular functions, such as health and welfare. 

most notable aspect of county 
sinpto wganuation is its relative headlessness.* There tends to be no 

with crnvpr»! found in cities with mayors or managers, or in states 

eoverTimpnt°r ^ full-fledged executive has been foreign to county 

A ^ “«til recent years, 

teemh organization has been influenced greatly by the nine- 

administratiJ?^ toward the direct election of each of the main 

are listed and \ officers most frequently directly elected 

tablishedffi thp notable that nearly all of these officials hold offices cs- 
l>een established «ntury. The newer departments, those that have 

county goveminp hnA years, tend to be filled with appointees of the 

that the indent ^^fy or state agency. It is probable 

be^esTwni J to par- 

agam the fact<f ( i programs than most appointive ones. Here 

important role ° ^ special training and professionalization plays an 

whose he^rare^n<:Lu^™^^^ county departments in the last fifty years 
welfare, aericultiim] / ^PPomted. These include departments of health, 
LatelV, there h h“ ^"®''’°’ 

power in one of fh^ ^ trendy toward vesting some general administrative 
part because of th* officials. This trend has developed for the most 

The most freauent * functions that have devolved upon .the counties, 

power m the clert developed has been a delegation of general 

the county clerk or t>, ^ Seueral governing body. This official is usually called 
governing bodv nr f ^ ‘^o^uty auditor. Sometimes the chairman of the county 

this responsibmty ^ 

elective executives nr ^n • ^ “stances have positions for full-fledged 
more than thirty or managers been established. There are not 

The amorphous Qualitv°f counties and the number is growing slowly, 
community level as well^Th counterpart on the 
1. Ine fact, m Michigan at least, that supervisors are 

Weiilner. «'A Review of the Controversy over 

. Rn»ew, VoL 18, 1948. 
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Table 2 


Elective County Administrative Officers, 1946 


Offitd 


ffumier of shtei 
i» vhUk found 


Assessor. 


Attorney or solicitor 

Auditor or comptroller 25 

County clerk 5 ^ 

Clerk of court — « 

Collector or commissioner of taxes. 

Coroner ^ 

Public administrator ^2 

Recorder 

Registrar of deeds 2 

Registrar of probate ^ 

Registrar of wills 4-7 

Sheriff 26 

Superintendent of schools 

Surveyor or engineer 27 

Treasurer 27 

Constable (as a county office) , 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Elective 
Offices of the Stale and County Governments, 1946, laDie a. 

both town and county officials fosters a feeling of divided loyalty in tteir oto 
minds, and since they are town-elected, their preferences tend to vaar m ffia 
direction. Apropos of their conception of their job, the Michigan supervisors 

Table 3 

SupcTvisors' Conception of Probing S y 


of 74 


Township Supervisors in Michigan, 1952 


Assessment of property 

Road and bridge maintenance 

Taxation problems 

County and township 

Health and welfare 

Represent community wherever necessary 

Drainage problems. 

Public school affairs 

Attend to county business 

Zoning 

Building and construction ! . . 

Listen to complaint^ 

Keep people 

No main duties 

^Respondents were free to name many down, 

t Five supervisors believed their job was to Keep uix 


47 

24 

25t 

19 

12 

11 

7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 
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interviewed showed a considerable lack of certainty as to what they were 
supposed^ to do, even though their duties are rather specifically defined by law7 
t IS significant that the category mentioned most — namely assessment of 
property— accounted for only 54 percent of the respondents. For other cat^ 
gones, ere is even less agreement among the supervisors and some are badly 
mis om as to their duties. Twelve percent of the sample stated that 
^ roam duties; 5 percent that their duty was to keep taxes down. 

rodicate that many supervisors were either unaware of the 
toal requirements of their office, or that they have minimized, either pur- 
^ ^ traditional neglect, certain functions which fall within their 

oiiUt!^* ^ so possible that various disused functions have been relin* 
vinnc rli informally, to other governmental agencies. An ob- 

T ^ ^ education for the job is 

adminUtr^t! apparently the public is not holding its local 

sav that \ ^ accountable for their activities. It is probably safe to 

mental marhinr ^ group are grossly less informed about their govern- 
the officials speS thTir\fae.'^™“'’’ 

husian relationships in county government 

with the°^Mi? ^"•^‘’'’’’^•“Somethiog has already been said, in connection 
Ttlvcto orS^Z of ‘°“1 government and the internal 

county areas Cn ^ uhont the formal power relationships in the 

eZZedTn Z ''O''o «>ousive powers which can be 

h“ie andUZ -triced by a iack oi 

At the comraunite ievd'ZeZ'”*' administrative reguialiom. 

in three wa\-s: flf w tl.' "‘tai government are further dispersed 

existence of swciaUeneZ^Z"? “"''a of government, (2) by the 

numerous directly eiected°.,Z°^^^ oommissions, (3) by the existence of 
are few county no '^’’0 net resuit is that there 

and there ate f™ Z® ” ’’o^ Power equivaient to city councils, 

dty mZZi. “oouUves who hold power equivalent toZyors or 

So^' P— quite a different picture. In the 

official because of his “ frequently an e.xtremely important 

out of the confu«iirtn .!• position in politics in the county.* Therefore, 
out m the confusron of dmded authority there may arise a strong and powerful 
1 lie duties of supervisor jlt nn .t* « i. 

(») acting as agent for Icgartownshln*! o_«>e Michigan Tovrnskip OfKert' Guide, include: 
attending all township roeetinca fHl «t*ng as a.qsessor of the township, (c) 

town judges, clerk, and treasurer! f»\ I^nodically to the tcnxTiship board (made up of 

maintenance of township prooertv (i\ books and oflicial papers, (0 care and 

* See, for example, Karl B^orth county board of supervisors. 

Tr,natn Vtllt, Cmal,, Univmity ofAUb^^iwZ Aivt”™. 
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leader. This phenomenon is not confined to the South but is spread over the 
country as a whole. Lacking a sufficient number of case studies, it is impossible 
to say how many counties have such powerful central figures, but probably the 
number is substantial. 

In field research, it is an arduous and ticklish process to uncover the personal 
and group relationships which influence decision-making, although their pres- 
ence is felt everywhere. Political office holders are likely to be wary of revealing 
or admitting to outside investigators such specialized commitments as they 
may have. 

The preliminary study of Michigan supervisors attempted to penetrate this 
recalcitrance by inquiring as to the Arsons and organizations the supervisors 
sought for advice for the conduct of their offices. The statements of the re- 
spondents were compared by occupation, education, age, and length of service 
to see if there were marked differences. Although this study deals with a smaU 
sample in only one state, it is presented to indicate the nature of a type o^ re 
search we believe to be essential. It is found that consultation by super^i^ 
whose occupation was farming with other individuals® was proportionate X ^ ® 
same, except that farmer supervisors consulted farm organization leaders muc 
more often than did the non-farmers. 

With respect to education (grammar school, high school, and college}, it 
was found that supervisors with less education depended more on the advice 
of attorneys than did the high school or college groups. This was m me wi 
expectations. Otherwise, education did not appear to determme w o was con 
suited. It should be remembered, however, that the smallness of the samp e 


may influence such findings. . ^ 

When length of service,'” is considered, it seemed that newer supervisors, 
quite understandably, sought the advice of other or reined supervisor more 
consistenUy than did those with longer tenure. Those with m ermediate kngis 
of service relied more heavily on informal contacts, especia / ^ ^ 

business leaders, in seeking advice. This group also relied a *^„r^prtain 
city council and township boards. In summary, it was oun 
categories ' of supervisors, in addition to operating throng ^ 
channels, did make use of considerable informal 

thoughts and actions. More systematic investigation throughout the country 

will be necessary before we know the exact meaning o ese resu . . 

. There is an aspect of these informal power relationships 

importance for adiilt education programs. In county gove which are 

the city, state, and national governments, there are sacmd 

mviolate. That is to say, there will frequently be ° | hie 

county government that are relatively untouchable y e developed 

body or the county political leader because of community f g P«t 

•Ihry w.re designated as ■■neighboe,,” “lay tod”"" 

** 1-5 years; 6-15 years; and over 15 years. 
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interviewed showed a considerable lack of certainty as to what they were 
supposed to do, even though their duties are rather specifically defined by law.’ 

t IS significant that the category mentioned most — namely assessment of 
property— accounted for only 54 percent of the respondents. For other cate- 
gones, ere is even less agreement among the supervisors and some are badly 
r^infoTOed as to their duties. Twelve percent of the sample stated that 
a wo mam duties; 5 percent that their duty was to keep taxes down. 

that many supervisors were either unaware of the 
f^q’iirenients of their office, or that they have minimized, either pur- 
^nv n!r n certain functions which fall within their 

ouUTipH ^ so possible that various disused functions have been relin- 
vimi<! rn 1 ^ informally, to other governmental agencies. An ob- 

uZrnn T 'T education for the job is 

admiiitratL*'’^^.r'' ^PP^renUy the public is not holding its local 

accountable for their activities. It is probaWy safe to 
mental marb!nppf*rt.^^ ^ group are grossly less informed about their govern- 
the officials spcM thTir'toe,’^"^''’ 

human relationships in county government 

with the already been said, in connection 

Z:ture o Tou^ government and the internal 

county areas relationships in the 

home rule anA J. ^ ® They are severely restricted by a lack of 

At the conrnunity IcvTffi?powers'''f’*‘‘r 

in three wav«:- t, tu rural government are further dispersed 

numerous diiirtly elected ad commissions, (3) by the existence of 

are few countv „L. “''"“’'strative officials. The net result is that there 
and there are few cmntv •'“'d Power equivalent to city councils, 

city manageis. ^ aecutives who hold power equivalent to mayors or 

South, present quite a different picture. In the 

official because of hb ? frequently an extremely important 

out of the confusion nfj- -J J ’”®A'on in politics in the county.* Therefore, 

' Lror,! 

(a) acUng aa agent V,v***' Michigan Township OJutrs’ Guide, include; 

atteading all lownshln meetinn rni '^ncss, (b) acting as assessor of the township, (c) 
town judges, clerk, and treasurer! to the township board (made up of 

maintenance of township nropertv V*t y!!?'"® hooks and offidal papers, (f) care and 

* See, for example, Karl Bwworth jSTn’V?-”'" county board of supervisora. 
Tennessee Volley Ccunly, University of Omniy, University of Alabama, 1941; an<* 
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Cooperative Extension Service and the county agricultural agent).** These ser- 
vices have been controlled by the Farm Bureau in many instances, and the 
Farm Bureau was often opposed to a new agenty’s program. In some areas, 
for exaihple, the Farm Security Administration of the 1930’s and the Soil 
Conservation Service of today desire to have their own direct contacts with 
farmers, including many farmers who are not members of the Farm Bureau. 
They may also wish to avoid entangling contacts with certain Farm Bureau 
leaders. Although extension workers frequently deny it, opponents of the 
Farm Bureau claim that the entire extension program, especially at the county 
level, is run by the Farm Bureau with its special interests and points of view. 
There is little doubt that some county agents have been obliged by the local 
Farm Bureau to work directly for the private activities of the Farm Bureau or 
lose their jobs as county agricultural agents. However, practically all states 
have now legally separated extension personnel from direct private control and 
subsidy. 

The position of the Farm Bureau and other groups, relative to the agricul- 
tural extension system, has important implications for such appealing phrases as 
the *‘grass-roots” approach. In a study of the Tennessee Valley Authhiity s 
grass-roots approach in the field of agriculture, it was found that many national 
policy objectives were abandoned or altered by TVA because of the nati^ of 
eristing agricultural leadership on state and county levels.** TVA established 
a policy of grass-roots operation in carrying out its agricultural programs— 
that is, a policy of working with and through existing state and local agencies 
whenever possible. This meant that TVA would work chiefly through the state 
extension services and the county agents. The Farm Bureau was very influential 
in extension work in the Valley, and state and local agricultural personnel were, 
in gen eral, rather conservatively oriented in such matters as soil conservation 
and rural rehabilitation. The result was that the TVA found itself thwartmg 
some of the stated objectives of other New Deal agencies, as well as its own, y 
its determination to establish a grass-roots pattern of contacts with farmery 
Whether decision-making was actuaUy decentralized and democratized m such 
n grass-roots approach is open to doubt, since the farmers at the county eye 
frequently take their cues in farm polity from the national farm group to which 
they belong. The Farm Security Administration and the Soil Conservation 
Service were two organizations which came in conflict with TVA on po ity 
Issues. In the 1940’s, the Farm Bureau came to the point of openly opposmg toe 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, (now the Production M^J^eting - 
ministration) which it had helped create in 1933, and demanded that AAA 


, “ Tliese paragraphs ar. tak«r from William Anderson and Edward W. Weidner. 

Government, New York, 1951, pp. 68S-689. , 1949. 

“PMip Sdzmck, TVA aii (fe ScOz, Betkdcy: Umveraty of CiMorm,, 
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over many years. The umts which hold this position vaiy widely with the 
mdividual cooties concerned. Education is so regarded occasionally, hbraries 
and welfare institutions at other times, and indeed almost any function of 
government might be the subject of such community veneration. Adult educa- 
tion programs for those agencies would probably be difficult to administer 
through a central group outside the community. 

Cl^raclerislics of County Officials . — ^There is a loose but discernible pattern 
o aractenstics which fit most county government officials. For example, 
e majority of the members of county governing bodies are farmers by occu- 
number are business and professional people, and a few are 
AKniit u u groups are seldom represented in large numbers. 

<rr ^ ° j ^ governmg body members have failed to go beyond the 
almnii !*n ^ less than a fifth have ever attended college. They are 

been of age. They usually have 

Z mat? ? ^ '““S “d are frequently re-elected.” 

elective adminict* characteristics are those of some of the non- 

function hoardc officials and members of some of the county, special- 

college peoDle fre^ commi^ions. For example, welfare executives are often 
have been resiHon?'^^*!,^ ^ special training in social work. Sometimes they 

held any Dolitipal ^ ^i^oty a very short time and they almost never have 

of countv pnv#.rr. 5 « * u board members also are in contrast to members 
«tensive. They are^not usually been much more 

women, and Ja whole, theylm ytTg'7 ” Many of them are 

Th^ h'umm relath(n1f"'‘l!“'^‘^ -Poficy— .4n Illusiratim of Power Relalions.— 
local governments toll “ determining the policies that 

agricultural politics. Co'^rS^^a'’' '"'f reference to a study of county 
county Eovemintr ^ ^gncultural policy is not wholly a matter for the 

determine. All levels of agriculture committee, or the county agent to 

ferent kinds of private mounTT'"*’.? ‘'“j 

policy. This is a nrSm..^ instruments to influence agricultural 

Fair Deal agenciL to irorUhtr^h'*.'’' 

rough state and local extension services (the state 

” These statements and those t>,«» /-n 

sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, North DaVnia c from data of a five-state area (Minoe- 

reports of Research in IntcxtroverT.^’ , ““I which will be published as a part of the 

of the prelinunar>' Michigan studv m University of Minnesota. The finding 

to have a higher educational levfl picture, except that the supervisors tended 

Ughtiy Jao found in the University of Minnesota research. 


supervisors. 


^ 4 . ..... 6 

considerably higher t 
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an informal, perhaps suh-rosaj power structure is operative in the decision- 
making processes of local officials which is somewhat at variance with their 
own verbalized “principles.” 

The significance of all this for adult education is that an extremely variable 
kind of reception will be given to proposals for adult education in the three 
fields central to this study, depending upon the kind of official (such as profes- 
sional or political) who is contacted, and upon the existing power structure in 
which he is functioning. 


COUNTY OFFICIALS AS CONSUMERS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Having now described some of the background and atmosphere in which 
local of&aals cany on their work, the more concrete methods and arrangements 
by which governmental units influence, and are in turn influenced by, their 
constituents may be discussed. County and township officials are constant 
consumers of adult education. Tliwr jobs require the availability of a tre- 
mendous amount of technical information which is often obtained by the 
officials in the following ways: ^ . 

1. State government agencies carry out as a regular part of their activities 
an extensive program of technical advice and assistance to local gover^ents. 
Some national government agencies likewise have such programs, but in most 
instances they funnel their information programs through the appropriate 
state agendas. Thus a state department of health, for example, publishes 
pamphlets and brochures that aid local health officials in carrying out their job. 
Some of this material is original with the state, some of it is provided the state 
by voluntary associations or national agencies. Many state departments, such 
as those of welfare, highways, agriculture, education, and taxation, publish 
bulletins, and often sponsor state-wide and regional conferences at 
county and state officials meet together for the discussion of programs for whi^ 
they have joint responsibUity. State agencies also have ^tensive field staffs 
which visit county officials from time to time. This on-the-job consultation pro- 
vides a continuing personal contact between state and county and builds up 
the confidence of county officials in the several state agenaes. The effectiveness 
of the education job that state agendes do is evident in the attitudes that county 
government officials have toward state agencies. It is often ^e, for example, 
that the more experienced public official has a warmer regar or state agencies 
than the less experienced county official. He tends to turn to the state agency 
for the answer when any problem arises on whidi he needs a \nce. t is a w 
true that the more professionalized county official tends to look toward the 
state for the answers to his problems-at least to a greater extent than the 


amateur or purelv partisan county offidal. 

2. Largely independent of state sponsored conferences but Mmetimfs a m 
in conjunction with them, there exists a large number of state-wide 
of local government officials. In a typical state, associaUons of such officials 
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educational and crop-payment activities be funneled through the extension 
system.” 

As a result of such varying power conflicts, there sometimes develops in 
counties a dual grouping of ofiBcials. One grouping would include the governing 
body and elected administrative officials. Another grouping would include pro- 
fessionalized appomtive department heads and many members of the special- 
function boards and commissions. It is likely that informal intragroup relations 
are much more frequent within each of these groups than they are between the 
two groups, and that inter-group relations are high potential sources of juris- 
dictional and operational conflict, requirmg the eventual subordination of one 
group to another. 


The Michigan data provide some interesting cues on this problem, which was 
i? upon earlier in this chapter. The 74 supervisors were asked whether 
^ comments to make on the general area of local government. The 
r responses: 15 supervisors stated that more 

losinrr by the people is necessary; 7 that local government is 

^ “high lever government; 3 

assessors he protected; and 2 that supervisors should not be 

opDortunit'v of the supervisors iuterviewed commented at this 

not one of'^h. “")««“te as to what the others thought. However, 

future conditinn expressed optimism or confidence in present or 

to wi 4 *‘>8*“' *>>« a 'lose who gave no comment were 

ring to instances the supervisors were ml refer- 

gov^erlet :ls7e«rs.mr 

visors resentoH a- and even county agencies. Some super- 

as a usurpation of °t maintenance functions to their counties 

irnable to cope with aU°S\uir 1 “ony townships are simply 

taxes and asse«i«:mAnf« i [ ^nanaal responsibilities without imposing high 

and assessments is probablTthf 

which creates most oaheir fct^L '7 o”'* 

visors showed an awareness of Practically none of thesuper- 

tional view of grass-roots^™ 8“<=ra'- 

on a man-to-man basis. The idca^ttat'V'"'* • """f “““ 

conditions be necessary for effide!^ 

their minds Fnr a survival, is a concept foreign to 

^tablS^^f^^. the prese;vation anS defense of 

u elsewhere m this chapter, there is evidence that 

“/«if.,pp. 157-1 W. 
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When asked what sources of outside information they did use, the ones most 
frequently mentioned were State Supervisors Association reports, radio, news- 
papers, and State Tax Commission bulletins, plus a scattering of magazines. 
There was almost a complete absence of specialized clinics or handbooks, and 
nearly ten percent stated they used no sources whatever. From this data it 
appears that widespread formal aids to the education of local officials is almost 
universally lacking, and that they derive information rather haphazardly. 

In connection with possible improvement of their job krlowledge, the super- 
visors were further queried as to what sorts of educational programs would be 
desirable for themselves. Table S shows the response to this question. From this 
Table, it would seem that the school and clinic idea has become popular through 
its use at various colleges and universities throughout Michigan. There were 
no data on how many supervisors attended such meetings, but most of those 


Table 4 


Subjects and Topics Which Supervisors Would Like More Information 
About, 74 Michigan Township Supervisors, 1952 

Cattftrj Fngvtfuy e] mmliett 


Assessment and equalization 

Legal problems 

Road problems 

Welfare and hospitals 

Zoning 

Drainage. , ■ 

Much information needed, but no specific suggestions 

Information presently available when needed 

No further information necessary 


28 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

16 

IS 

11 


who mentioned personal attendance remarked that they paid part or a o 
their expenses. One unexpected manifestation of the study was a rather vo- 
ciferous opposition to educational programs as a whole by several of the officials. 
Some of the reactions were that schools ridiculed current society and customs 
too much, that they increased socialist tendencies and centralization of power, 
and that they were political rather than educational. Whether or not these 
criticisms were reflections of deep-seated personal opinions, or class biases or 
whether they represented more recent distrust of the conduct of educahonal 
institutions, as expressed all over the country in the past few years, is difficult 
to determine. However, the general tenor of this negativism m the context ol 
the interviews makes the latter assumption more probable. 

In general, it is probable that many of the attitudes of local officials are stffi 
influenced rather heavily by the stote agencies and associations of county 
officials and by the activities of sUte colleges and universities, toi-ever, most 
of these programs do not go beyond the narrowly vocational. This is under- 
standable because of the limitation of funds that all these groups encounter. 
However, even the vocational emphasis in the field of county govemmc 
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as sheriffs, county clerks, registrar of deeds, county engineers, health officers, 
welfare executives, county comissioners, and others may be found. These as- 
sociations carry on a number of adult education activities besides annual 
conferences and occasionally regional conferences. Sometimes they publish 
monthly periodicals that contain valuable information for the officials con- 
have people on their staff who consult with local government 
officials as the demand for such consultation is made evident. They sometimes 
publish pamphlets. Whatever their formal activities in the adult education field, 
ey^ requently have an important effect upon legislative and administrative 


3. few state colleges and universities provide regular non-credit adult 
programs for county officials. This development is fairly recent, 
although not confined to any one geographical area. Michigan State CoUege’s 
example. Through the cooperation of the 
vari Local Government, an organization of county officials, 

Z of the coUege, and the Department of Con- 

electpfl rnim^ training programs are regularly held for newly 

These groups such as county health officers, 

well as deSloH^ ^ ° official a broad prospective of his job as 

irram at Mif-hi® to help him perform specific tasks better. Another pro- 
public informafi^^ ate College centers around the publication of a series of 
Sfntl P^“PWets are published by the Govern- 
litical parties and topics as state and local finance, po- 

oS of Nations, and democracy. Ihe 

the subiect in ni ^ ® present an elementary descriptive account of 

Mention should 

co?nW 2eLl , T. is available to Virginia 

rdr4?~^v^™r:£ 

valuable in maVine, . ^ rather unique, but has proved extremely 

Return™ ^ ^^«tive in that state, 

in Michigan itha*ia/^d obtained in the preliminary study 

their job and its fn ^ Pomted out that the supervisors conception of 

wn'°tbi1u££”“';Serer'rr " *“ 

tion about their anc matters they would like more informa- 

™nra c“jder,bTr '“vergence, as illustrated in Table 4. 

assessment problems an''™nTar ' knowledge about 

needs, or else felt satisfied with the I/T"'’ 
dents might have felt embar^ssed to 

cedures of their work, and so prefct^ ? gnorance m the content and pro- 

did not no«Lw <5 if v»f •» ■ ^ ^Proclaim satisfaction even though they 

wfutlerpTohiemy has 4"4Th ^rapplin^ 
sufficiency ^ ” rnem a high degree of confidence and self- 
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universities. Particularly there is need for more consultation between college 
personnel and local officials so that through frequent contacts a mutual confi- 
dence can develop. There is need for more broadly conceived public information 
pamphlets. (3) There is a need for basic research to be undertaken to test the 
effectiveness and validity of the principal programs in this field. Such a basic 
research program might be carried out in conjunction with new experiments in 
adult education. Whatever may be the courses of action chosen, the basic 
need for a vigorous program is no longer in doubt. 

COUNTY OFFICERS AS PRODUCERS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Some indications of the adult education activities carried on by county officials 
can be gained from an analysis of the activities of local government. It should 
be reiterated at this point, however, that the functions of county government 
vary widely from state to state and county to county. For example, in a 
number of counties there are no county health officers. In many states, welfare 
is a state, not a county, function. Sometimes counties have very little or nothing 
to do with education, and in other places they are the principal education 


authorities. 

One of the most common functions of county government is that of law 
enforcement. The county sheriff is almost a universal phenomenon. He may 
either carry on his activities virtually alone in a very sparsely ^pulated 
county, or he may supervise a large number of deputies. In a few instances, 
county police forces, much like munidpal police forces, are to be found. In 
terms of adult education for democraqr, there probably is no more irajMrtant 
official than the sheriff in most counties. There is a great potential in this 
respect. Problems of tolerance and inter-group relations confront law enforce- 
ment officials continually. Problems of free speech, freedom of assembly, and 
freedom of the press are everywhere present. 

Unfortunately, almost no county sfieriils sponsor adult education prograira 
in fields such as these. There are a number of reasons for this. First of all, 
there is the problem of inadequate funds. But more than Aat, there is a lack of 
training on the part of county sheriffs that results in their performing e aw 
enforcement function in a rather routine fashion, and in some instanres m an 
anti<ivil liberty fashion. Most of the sheriffs arc elected officials, and some of 
them think mainly of partisan considerations rather than wonynng about 


general law enforcement problems. 

A second official who b in a rather strategic position to caip- on adult educa- 
tion actmties b the county assessor. He b one person with whom almost es-erj - 
one in the county becomes acquainted — if not personally , at least roug 
hb staff memhers. The property tax fa probably the major mui« o 
CO\*cmment revenue in the country'. It has important eimnomic c k 
mdb-idual families as well as business, rurthermore. there is a satal 
between local Bos-emmental semces and the ability to pay for them b> means 
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has much to do with democracy and the nation’s economy. As a result there are 
frequent conversations, speeches, articles, or pamphlets on such points as how 
to make democracy more effective, the relation of government activity to the 
economy, the impact of the tax structure of the economy, and the impact of 
world conffict on local government. 

What are the possibilities of improving non-credit, non-vocational adult 
education of which local officials are consumers? In order to answer this ques- 
tion, one must first have clearly in mind the objectives that are to be achieved, 
s ^e objective one of awareness of all the many aspects of democracy, peace, 
an the economy? Is the objective to encourage a certain point of view in re- 
gard to these matters? If the objective be to broaden understanding of each 
0 ese subject matter areas, much remains to be accomplished both in 
erms o experiments with new programs and the extension of existing pro- 


Table S 

Educahonal Programs Which Supervisors Felt Desirable, 74 Michigan 
Township Supervisors, 1P52 

CiUtory Prttutnty ej mentbn 

Snort schools” and “ clinics” 28 

Courses in assessment and taxation 18 

Courses m zoning and roads ? 

government to the pubii'c, ! 3 

^^““S.Poople to meetings. . 2 

Explanation of duties to townshin nffirer. 9 

No ppimon, nothmg specific. . . . .'^ . . . .’. 12 

wasm°of’thiie°etc.),*'’™‘* Programs (meetings not needed; ^ 

Manv valuable to more communities and individuals, 

of neaiT appreciation of the problems 

as meani'm. nri '' oconomy. Some of them look upon democracy 

Others look mwf/i ^ ^ ^ direct election of many focal administrative officials, 
others eouat. ’t as meaning true town meeting government. Still 

nltn's ILoo ' )->“> self-govermnent. -^eir ideas on the 

ciation of how tu p™darly limited. For example, they have little appre- 
erty tax nlavs i ™ ^rrt the economy or even what role the prop- 
el I“‘'roational conflict and world peace 

oiien seem remote questions to them. 

with'deiMCT^'*°tt,' ^ '’rood approach to the questions concerned 

State agen^ and professional 
Cooperation To accompIUh this 
wT- nvaiiKhV tifiik ^ c he forthcoming from state and local groups if money 
n n nr ^P^^rrs could be secured on background subjects and 

ures pu n , or example, (2) There is considerable need for broadening 
the approach of the bureaus of governmental research of the state colleges and 
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most other functions of county government. However, highways play a vital 
role in the economic life of rural communities. Probably more attention needs 
to be paid to this aspect of tlie highway problem. Some studies were made 
during the depression years, and as a result a great stimulus was forthcoming 
for the establishment of county planning and zoning agencies. These agencies 
zoned the rural land so that future settlers could not establish homes in isolaUd 
areas and thus uneconomically increase county costs for highways and 
services. At the same time, programs were developed to try to persuade other 
isolated settlers to move to better locations. Since the 1930’s zoning has been 
extended and now may indude recreation land and regular farm land as weU 

asland just coming into use. In the highway, planning and zoning i s, ere- 

fore, there are important economic implications and these could we a or o 
be studied in more detail. 


Table 6 

Ways in Which Supervisors Contact Constituents, 71^ Michigan 
Township Supervisors, 195S 

Fmutneyef mention 

Personal contact and visiting in general. 

Visiting at assessment time (once a year) 22 

Public meetings 

People come with problems p 

Farm organization meetings y 

Through the township board g 

Telephone ; 4 

Lodge or civic organization meetings.^ g 

Regard meetings as generally ineffective ^ 

Used own judgment primarily ^ 

Few contacts with constituents 

One may concludefromthcpreceding discussion thateffectiveadm^^^^^^ 

is itself an educational process. If an administrator carries ou is » 


contact with regard 


he is constantly educating those with whom he com general 

to the subject matter under his jurisdiction. At the sam , . , 

public helps to educate him. This mutual education process cou 
in some instances more than it has been. That k to say, " nroirrams 
scious attempts to inacasc understanding of particular govern jn-iividual 
through conferenees, group meetings, publications, etc. C«tn.n X -nd-v du» 
eounty administrator could be made more aware of ■bes m^“ 

directions. It might be valuable to have an investigation ^ ° 

participation by the general public in county government actiMtics and 
satisfaction with them. ... . . n^v/rnments 

There arc many other adult education acUviliM a . . 

could sponsor that they do not at the present time, icrc education pro- 

leadership reasons that eaplain the present situation An 

gram ainled at demonstrating to county government officials the wide variety 
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of the property tax. The assessor is in a position to shape the attitudes toward 
government of the taxpayers of the county. Yet, many assessors appear to 
avoid this part of their work. Because of the uncertain (and sometimes nega- 
tive) conception of their own job by numerous assessors, there tends to be less 
tolerance and comprehension on the part of the public with respect to the 
property tax as a source of revenue. Many citizens automatically assume that 
government is getting “more than its share.” 

The Michigan supervisors included in the probing study offers empirical 
confirmation of these attitudes. As has already been shown, many of these 
supervisors regarded assessment as their main task whidi it is by law. However, 
many of them felt a lack of technical competence for such work, as well as 
believing that their constituents exhibited a lack of interest and understanding 
of the problems involved. The officials often expressed their opinions with a 
flavor of resignation, and occasionally a touch of bitterness. They suffered the 
headaches with but little sympathy from their fellows. 

Table 6 summarizes data from the Michigan probing study describing the 
connecting links between the supervisors and the public. Obviously, the in- 
formal personal contacts are preponderent. However, further study is neces- 
sary to accurately describe each set of relationships under consideration in 
detail before its importance can be accurately weighed. Under present con- 
ditions, the routine yearly assessment visits are unlikely to have mudi over-all 
i^uence on^either the assessor or the a^essed. In fact, much property valua- 
tion is done “from the road” without any face-to-face visit at all. The supervisor 
merely scans the property externally and is guided by precedent and past 
calculations. In a broad sense, quite a few officials did not, as they put it) 

go looking for trouble.” They waited for people to come to them, and if thty 
were left alone they regarded this as a sign of public satisfaction. Although 
public meetings were mentioned as frequent contact points, the inattcndancc 
of the citizenry at these gatherings impaired their scope and effectiveness. 
One conclusiori suggested is that local officials do not initiate much educational 
activity in their communities. 

Besides law enforcement and assessment, the welfare and health functions 
of county government intimately touch the lives of. citizens, in part because of 
the direct contact that the county administrators have with the people in 
carrying out these programs. There has been some ezcellent educational work 
done by welfare and hcalth workers. WhUc heavy case loads and poor salaries 
hamper them in their attempt to he of general help to their clients, they are 
frequenUy weU ahead of other county officials in breadth of approach. Health 
offidaU have carried out excellent adult education programs in preventive and 
public health areas. The very success of their programs depends upon such an 
approach. Here again, county health staffs are for the most part understaffed 
and inadequately paid. 

The county highway field has fewer implications for adult education than 
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publican and Democratic county organizations for bi-partisan support of or 
representation on a program. There is no sure way of knowing ahead of tune 
who are the key party organization people in a particular county. These key 
people are often not the elected county officers, and their mfluence is expressed 
in unpretentious, and even casual fashion. The importance of being an official 
has become secondary to being able to use him as a buffer and a weapon. 

Among the Michigan supervisors, included in the probing study, it was re- 
vealing to discover that ascension to office was gained by default in many 
cases. In 16 instances, the supervisor’s name was put forth by others m a caucus 
where the candidate was often not present. Previous experience m other town 
offices led to nomination in 14 cases. Pressure from friends was cited by 11 ^ a 
reason for running, and 10 indicated that they had been appointed to ffil a 
vacancy and continued as a regular candidate. Only six actively soug t o ce, 
wishing either to be of service or to reduce the inefficiency of the predecessor. 
Informal pressures, “drafting,” and initial nonelection (appointment) seem 
to he the rule. This is due, in part at least, to the aforementioned one party 
nature of most rural town and county political structures. Therefore, doosmg 
a candidate is usually tantamount to election. The indications are that this 
choice is not accomplished by the electorate at large, the latter mere y egi iz 


ing the choice by voting. , i „ 

The paradox illustrated by the Michigan data is that the officials themselves 
exhibit the same kind of reluctance to serve and participate in local government 
which they complain about in their constituents. TOether is is e “ 
job, or at least a stoic acceptance of it, is a restJI of pu ic apa ® 
an unwitting refleclioK of it, is difficult to ascertain from the present d^^ 
However, the conclusion seems inescapable that a large number of supervisors 
are not in office for any idealistic or programmatic reasons. 

AduU Education Acliviiics.-Thu adult education activities ^y 

rural political officials vary quite as much as the party or^niza lo 
selves.” In many instances, political officials are influential ^ 

community, and are the source of much of the information that tidily 
active i«ople receive. In this sense they are constantly engaging ^ 
cation. Pe^aps more relevant to this study, however, is 
formal education activities do, or could, politicians nbicctive 

political clubs, particularly in a few Eastern states, that have “ f '"‘i” 

not only a sochl good tfme, but the distribution of nt in dto 

variety of subjects. Although political clubs are muc more 
than in rural ireas, a number of counties have party 
com-entions or conferences from time to time. 

bmnch of a p.arty might hold a political institute, or the young Republicans 

•• For evidence on .hi, poinl. sec Max WeWT^ic, V-.i-" - 

Milb, From itax New York: art used synonymously. 

” In this seetion/'polilical olEcul” and ‘‘party art usea > j 
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of possibilities available to them at relatively small expense might prove 
fruitful. 

It should be noted that there are still other functions of county and local 
government which are important in tlie political aspects of adult education. 
These include the Cooperative Extension Service, the education field in general, 
and libraries. Since these have been reported on elsewhere in this volume, no 
further treatment will be given them here. 


RURAL POLITICAL OFFICIALS AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Political party organization and activity in county governments is extremely 
varied. There is no one system of parties." There are one party counties, two 
party counties, three, four, and more party counties and there are probably 
even no party counties. The roles of community political officials, as dis- 
tmguis ed from county officials, may be quite different in adult education in 
these varying circumstances. 

\yhile the dommant impression one gains about political parties from the 
na lona scene is that we have a two party system in this country, it is probable 
minority of the counties have two vigorous, actively organized 
Sarfj!* * common occurrence on rural town and county leveU is a one 
^ homogeneity of the population of many 

crats whilfi th ^ ® South, most counties are organized only by the Demo- 
canized Aniv North and West many counties are or- 

denselv nn Re^blicans. Two party areas are often found in more 

Sblv r f some counties that would 

counties elect all of their 

than two There are relatively few counties having more 

than two orpnized political parties. 

there is one party, two party, or more party areaS 

facts belie the extent of party organization. Here again, the 

down th impression, which tends to be that part ies are organized 

in the United St election district. This is not characteristic of cities 

™o 1 «■ O' 'O-' For example, there 

in each countv m ^ o^Snnizations that do not even have a county chairman 
the countv rhoi ^ systematic county organization presided over by 

t is not nntm organizations tend to be highly informal, 

von 10 ^ 0 ?^ 1 “"""0^ 'o have a county-wide party con- 

Zs in T"‘ ’’"‘F o"'y ‘"-o or three people attend. Varia- 

in wl Par<y organizations do not follow neat geopaphical patterns. 

nZ more Z "'O State tends to have some- 

In naZthe otSaniration than the Western half. 

ettZZ’: tt, ' "''?o ‘•“forsnees in party organization for adult 

in many cases it would not be possible to contact both Re- 
■■ Sre Andtnatn and Wetdner, cf. cil., Chapter to. 
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posite image of the "typical" official was formulated, and an actual instance 
(TVA) of the problems created in a power situation was briefly described;^ 

It was further suggested that as consumers of adult education, local officials 
were often eager for technical assistance, but the means for receiving help were 
under-developed. Short "clinics” and up-to-date printed material on specific 
topics seemed to be the most promising aids under present conditions. 

As producers of education, officials were rather unproductive. Lacking spe- 
cialized information on many problems, they tried to meet each situation as 
it arose, and were inclined to be passive rather than aggressive in contacting 
their electorate. . 

All of these factors created a good deal of pessimism among the officials. 
This was illustrated both through aa articulated fear of the encroachments of 
higher levels of government, and by a feeling of not being appreciated or aided 
by the public. Data were offered to show that only a small fraction of super- 
visors intendewed in Michigan were active seekers of their jobs, and that most 
of them gained office without competition, rather than by political contests. 

It is clear from the preceding that any formal adult education programs for 
either local officials or the rural public in general will have to receive its im^tus 
from outside sources. These sources may be colleges and universites, private 
foundations, or governmental agencies. It is unlikely that the communities 
can carry on sustained educational activities by themselves. 

Two areas of adult education stand out as virgin fields for experiments. 
These are the fields of law enforcement and political parties. Very lutle has 
been accomplished in this country in training local law enforceme^ officers m 
the area of cml liberties, intergroup relations, and democracy. These areas 
of training are not strictly vocational, and they may well pay large dividends 
in terms of greater individual freedom and the strengthening o emocracy m 
general. Such a traming program could be coupled with a basic research progr^ 
so that the educational program could be directed at the most important pomts, 
and also so that the effect of the training program could be measured over a 


period of years. , r i. • 

Adult education in the political party area might have the effect of Aan^g 
the nature of political party organization and activity. Mem ers m'g , 

mote concerned with issues and with knowing more about t em. omt po i 
parties in other countries, such as Great Britain, have earned on much more 
research, held many more conferences, and sponsored many more mformatne 
publications than have parties in the United States. As a result, P^haps parties 
in these countries have been more active and more concerned 
have our own. If an intelligent and alert citizenry is ^ \u.rin(T nf adult 

and if live political organizations are means to that end, e ur 
education activities by political parties would help ,, ,„„sore(i 

However, it must be recognized that some resistance to eztemally sponso 
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young Democrats might publish a brochure on some political issue of the day. 
While there is no general pattern, the most active county organizations do a 
considerable amount of this kind of work. Not all of these conferences or 
publications are of a narrowly partisan variety, although naturally they lean 
in that direction. 

Local political officials might well be eager supporters and participants of a 
number of adult education projects. Certainly they seek information about 
more effective party organization and about the major political issues of the 
day even though this may not always be the center of their interest. They would 
support many adult education efforts aside from their desire to be consumers 
of adult education. The question is not so much one of their support of such 
^ult education activities as it is whether their support would be advantageous 
or t e 0 jectives sought in a particular adult education activity. In some in- 
s ances po itical officials might obstruct a particular adult education program 
^ ecause o its nature and in other instances they may not have sufficient prestige 
m e communUy to do the adult education program any good. Lacking case 
studies, It IS difficult to be more precise than this. 

officials have few specific recommendations for improving 
mattpre Of for educating the public in governmental 

with this nr u ' *1* the probing study, when presented 

be tile answer f percent did think that radio and television might 

thaf hand, many respondents felt 

palLXTf .v' thrir pessimiSc and dis- 

supervisors pave n* interest in local government. About one-third of the 
proved. As indirate^ answers when asked how local government could be im- 
if effective adult better research than is available 

effective adult education programs are to be effectively planned and executed. 

SUMMARY 

locatgormmett‘tnd'XlTX^ 

After Doinfintr «, f education have been considered, 

some of ^ b" 

the important findin^herT 8"“' 

rstd"eird^ T- 

exhibited Lrked lack oVdarity supervisors 

gjjjjjg “r their conception of the job they were 

novelmTLrivp™ that informal relationships among 

level, although such evidence Lrlai„"i?Z ^ *0 community 

eriainly requires further substantiation. A com- 
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Chapter 13: 

MASS MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 
Introduction 


Few inventions in history have had as profound effect upon the social order 
as those concerning mass means of communication. The mass media— radio, 
television, movies, newspapers, magazines and other printed 
received widespread attention, both from scholars and laytnen. The literature 
dealing with various aspects of mass media problems is gigantic and ranges 
from scientific treatises to elementary reviews of the latest film Rowing in 
the community theater. On the one hand, for example, the mass me la may e 
viewed as mammoth educational tools, to be feared and respecte ue o an 
imperfect knowledge of the consequence of their use. On the o er an , ey 
may be viewed as tools for pure gratification and enjoyment. The combina- 
tions of means and ends that different individuals and groups in society may 
have in the mass media unquestionably account for the vast iterature m 
field. , . , 

While the term “f mass media” has been in widespread u^ge for a number of 
years, especially by sociologists, psychologists and journalists it may be w^e 
to clarify its meaning. As used here, mass media includes n" means “fco 
munication in which the speaker and the audience are separa e y 
tificial mechanism. Characteristic of mass means of commumca *nn m . 
audience is large and uncontrolled. The mass media, there ore, repr 
of communication that is impersonal, since they lack t e ac^ S’-.uimate staee. 
individuals in group discussion, of the public speaker, or o g 
The general focus of this chapter is the impact o^f the mass ni=*n "f com 
munication in rural parts of the United States. Thus, we are interested in 
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programs will be forthcoming in many cases. Old preconceptions and suspicions 
would almost certainly be aroused. Any kind of educational planning, even 
excluding that centered upon government and politics, would not automatically 
find enthusiasm and support. The dividing line between acceptance and rejec- 
tion of an educational program is often extremely fine, requiring delicate 
handling. In some instances, political officials might obstruct a particular pro- 
gram because of its goals or methods. In other instances, the officials may not 
have sufficient prestige in the community to do an adult education program 
any good, even though they may personally support it. 

In spite of the apparent need for improvements in the working relationship 
between politics and education, more empirical research on present trends and 
con itions is necessary before large scale reforms are inaugurated. Irreparable 
haim and waste may otherwise result. The research itself might even prove 
truiUe^ unle^ the objectives of any proposed adult education are kept in 
mmd. Generalized “good intentions” will assuredly not be adequate to do the 
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Rural magazines and periodicals are frequently overlooked since mass media 
of communication are predominantly urban-centered. In 1940, 86 general agri- 
cultural magazines had a combined circulation of over 16 million, or 2.63 per 
farm.‘ In 1950, the Farm Journal which described itself as “The Most In- 
fluential Farm Magazine” had a circulation exceeding 2,250,000 copies. Its 
influence was confirmed, for example, inlazarfeld’s famous study of how voters 
make up their minds in a presidential campaign.* In spite of the fact that the 
area studied, Erie County, Ohio, was less than half rural and located between 
the large cities of Cleveland and Toledo, the Farm Journal was mentioned as a 
concrete influence u^n change in vote intention as often as ColUa’s, despite 

great difference in drculation. ^ v v 

The special characteristics of the magazine readmg audience have been 
surveyed by Smith. His summary shows that more women than men read 
magazines; that the average age of magazine readers k approxmiately 10 yearn 
younger than the average age of non-readers; and that urban residents rrad 
magazmes much more than farm or village residents. With regard to magazine 
reaW farmers and farm managem are similar to semi-skdled wortos m tte 
proportion of readers. Such occupational categories as men, 

Lkers,” "Service workers, including Domestics” “d, “Unemployed ^ 
report higher proportions of magazine readers than do “Farmers and farm 

“ AlXough comparable work has not been done for rural 

found that “the amount of magazine reading m a aty may be appro^atrf 

from the number of inhabitants forty-five years old and over, the ^cent of 

industrial workers, number of taxable incomes, t e num er o ° ,f 

graphical location, and the size of a city.* Thus, l^o found ma^me reato^ 

increase with age. to decrease with perrentage of mdustrial 

with income and number of motion picture theaters ^r , North 

He found magazine reading to be high in the WesUow m the Sou* and Nor*, 

and- to be highest in cities between 60,000 and 1 , „,„i™nsyerably 

Ma.-The radio, like o*er level of living items, «me ‘o^t^ » 

later than to the urban p eople. Difliereuces in level of hvmg between rural and 

Paul Neurath, “One-Publisher CommuniUes; Factors InSuencuig Trend, Joamalum Quar 
krly, Vol. XXI, No. 3, Sept. 1944. 

■ Loomis and Beegle,/iii.,p. 552. . „„,l Oaudet Tie i’eofle’s CAofce. New York: 

‘ Paul F. Lazarsteld, Bernard Berelson and Hazel Uaunet, la 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944, p. 136. ^ Survey of the Literature, New 

' Joel Smith, The CharacteHstice the Mowing: Henry C. Link 

York: Columbia Univeraty Masters thesis, 1950, p. nook-Buyine Bohiti, New York; 

er.imuyK.Bofl.FeoplLudBoohetAStudyoS^t’^uMBjohJuyvu^^ ^ 

Book Industry Committee of the Book_ Manufacture . York: Prentice-Hail 

Lazarsfeld and Patricia L. Kendall, Radio Liitenmg i ,. ^cago: American Library 
1948, p. US; and Louis R. WiUon, The Geotraphy of Readmt. t-nrcaso 
Association and the University of Chicago Press, 19 ^ on cities — IVho Reads IVhat?” 

■ Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Rowena Wyant, "Magazines in 90 ciu 
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examining the channels of communication used by rural people, and spedhcally 
we wish to know the extent and nature of their use in adult education activities. 
The examination is being made under the viewpoint of adult educational ac- 
tivities in three broad areas: (1) international understanding for peace, (2) 
strengthening of democracy, and (3) understanding and strengthening of the 
economy. Special attention will be given the weekly newspaper, rural maga- 
zmes, the radio, and the mass media of college and university information ser- 
vices departments. Lesser consideration will be given television and movies. ( 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE MASS MEDIA 
The overwhelming presence of newspapers, radios and magazines in America 
° ^ forget that these media of communication are differentially 

available to different sclents of our population. Lazarsfeld and Merton* 
supp y t e 0 ^ owing indication of the enormous audiences reached by the 
mass media: Approximately seventy million Americans attend the movies 
every week; our daUy newspaper circulation is about forty-six miUion, and 
Mme thirty-four million American homes are equipped with radio, and in these 
American listens to the radio for about three hours a day." 

lUZf M audience, let us examine the position of 

the rural resident m this regard. 

dailv^nrnM^ T^^ of ^ farm operators reported receiving a 

and dLon H?' the more urbanized North 

aU fwm A South. Nearly one-sixth of 

Wntv oTnr only for their news. 

S'es Far^ nn 1 reported receiving one or more 

percent) and North reported the largest percentage (89 

Thfrur^ T (55 percent).* 

unwTn «®losively rural medium of communication, is 

LTpaner ” ac^ P^^^^^on of the country weekly 

which reaches to th^g^IsfrortfoT’^ ' throbbing institution 
its life cu«stnm«! ^t,a • -r community social structure, reflecting 

newsp™ ^ cml.jat.on.’'. In 1940 there were nearly 11, m weekly 

10 000 The pattern of H' t *"** number had dropped uRd« 

rural oonulatinn til * 1 , ^ ^ f^rge number of weeklies per 10,000 

rural population, the southern and southwestern states have relatively few.* 

* Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K Merton “xt r« • ■ a 

Organized Social Action” in Lyman Brv<^ pO'nrauiucation, Popular Taste and 

Brothers, 1948, pp. 98-99. ^ ’ Lommiiuwo/ton of Ideas, New ^’’ork : Harper and 

* Edgar A. Schuler and Rachel R Swiiror t j - ^ ^ 

Living, Washington: U.S.D.A., August 1947 p M *” and Standards of 

E. Merwin, ofS Frederic 

‘ Charle^ P r New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942, pp. J55-356. 

Inc. 19S0 pp.' 550-551; for an Systems, New York: Prcnticc-Hall, 

y s oi uie trend toward one-pubhsber communities, see 
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the most urban-centered. According to recent estimates 33 percent o a 
U.S. families owned television receivers. A year ago the percentage was . 
Of the estimated 14^ million sets in the country, more than one-third are found 
in three cities, New York, Chicago and Los Angeles." Television 
are now in the process of developing programs of an edurational nature for 
primarily rural audiences at at least two land-grant coUeges, Iowa State 
College and Michigan State College. _ _.„„™ 

A recent survey of television" shows that middle 
most commonly own televUion sets. This study indicates that only H 
of professional persons, only 16 percent of those havmg an mcome of $6,000 
or more, and only 20 percent of college graduates own television set. 

The decision of the Federal Communications Co^is^nm^ 

aside 242 channel assignments for noncommercial, educationa . . ^ 

tions represents a milestone in American education. 

about k no small measure by the Joint Committee on Educational Telms on 
set up by the American CouncU on Education the ^ 

by Radio-Television, the Association of Land-Grant College . 

the National Association of Educational Broadras ers, cfc™- -nd the 
of State Universities, National CouncU of Chief State Sc^ol a^d *e 

National Education Association of the United States, " 

pUcations of this decision are profound, both for the youth and the adults 

JHOTiej.-With respect to the position of motion P‘'‘“^® “ 
communication, the Public Library Inquiry of e c . f jd 

CouncU confirms the previous estimate of movie attendance given by 

and Merton. This report indicates that from 45 to 50 

ulation goes to a motion picture once every two wees . . . ^ often than 

agree, however, that rural people go to movies conscd ab‘y 
urban people. This fact is ob-viously related to the avai a economy on the 

It is also probably related to a lesser dependence upon ooialists ob- 

part of tlfe rura/person- 

serve that showing a film B a go^ way te a scientists and special- 

Special Characteristics of the Vartotts Media. 

. T^ w 10 1951 For development of television, abroad 

“ AP Dispatch from New York, Dewm^r 19, 1931. ^ 28-29. 

see World CowmMniVo<f<Wf; Press, Radio, Pdm, Pan . j children,” PwWfc Optnum 

“Eleanor E. Maccoby, “Televiaon: Its Irnpact on School 
Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 3, Fall 1951, pp. 421-^1. '» at the Fifth Annual Radio 

“ Address by Paul A. Walker, 

and Television Institute, Pennsylvania ^lumbia University Pres*' 

“Bernard Berelson, The Library s Pvblte,^ Movie Field,” The Annais, Vol. 254, 

“Paul F. Laaarsfeld, “Audience Research in the Movie fie , 

Nov. 1947, p. 163. ,,, if^Lr New York: Bureau of Applied ^aJ 

“ Cf. Joseph T. Klapper, The Ejects of evidence of the pr«ti^ of 

Research, Columbia University, 1W9, the Newspaper’ Mwns,” m Caw- 

printed matter, see Bernard Berelson, and Brothers, 1949, p. 123. 

munications Research 1948-1949, New York: Harper ana uro 
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urban families today is not great, “Consumption patterns of farm families,” 
according to Monroe, “ have changed more than those of urban families, lessen- 
ing the differences that existed between the two groups 40 years ago.”® More 
than three-fourths of the farmers in the United States now own radio sets but 
great differences exist according to degree of rurality, between sections of the 
country, between those with low and high incomes, between the races, and 
etween those with high and low education- Figure 1 shows that the percentage 
° decreases with increasing rurality. It also indicates the rapidity 

with which the radio came to farmers since 1930. In a sample of 2,535 rural 
farnUies throughout the nation, it was found that only 40 percent of those 
with cash farm mcomes under $750 per year owned a radio while 93 percent of 


RADIO SETS ON FARMS IN AREAS 
OF VARYING RURALITY 



Fic. 1. Radio ownership decrea^L wph ta^^^elsing’mralily" 
those with cash farm incomes of Jtwin j - 

same study showed 79 percent 

be radio owners WTiile 91 n. percent of the Negroes to 

only 52 percent of those with sZe graduates owned a radio, 

people depend greatly upon the school owned a radio. That rural 

their relatively low subsCTiption to d T ‘associated with 

SO percent indicated “news” when “dicated in the study. Nearly 

pro^am wouW you nriss most if your^Sv^out 

Yearbook of Agriculture, ® Changing World 1940 

recent data on radio ownership by nlace of Pnnting Office, 1940, pp. 848-849. For 

York: Broadcast Measuromea, BuVau 1948, New 

radio families: urban 94 2 rierfenf- n.wJi »' ““ «port gives the following percentages of 

and 57; for other program preferenMrfraSTS. V"'”"®"’''’ U-S D A- J»""ary 1946, p. 12 

htrrearr, i, 5.ai!^a,o'’n 
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information services. Admittedly, numerous other approaches might have been 
made of this problem but our decision seemed best adapted to the limitations 
of time and budget. Consequently, a questionnaire was prepared and mailed 
to two samples of weekly newspaper editors, the first, a ten percent cross- 
section of all weekly newspaper editors in centers of S,0W or less, and the sec- 
ond, all weekly newspaper editors- in 263 sample counties. The details of the 

procedure are outlined in Appendix C. 

m Weeily Newspaper Sampk.-K total of 336 weekly newspaper editors 
throughout the country responded to the questionnaire. Responds were slightly 
greater than expectation (based upon rural population distribution) for the 
Com belt and Range-Livestock areas and slightly under the expected returns 
for the Cotton belt and the General and Self-sufficing areas. As a whole, how- 
ever, the regional representation of the respondents is good. 

The average newspaper respondent in this study is a sma own 
who has between 1,000 and 3,000 subscribers and about ™ ' 

ber of readers, three-fourths of whom are rural residents. 
fourths of all the editors indicated that they had less than '“bscribers. 
The number of readers reported by this sample of newspaper e i 
tween two and three times the number of subscribers, ore an 
the editors reported that they had more than 5.0W readers, ne 

paper audience is thoroughly rural, with only 15 percen o 
editors reporting their readers to be more urban than mral. Three-fifths m 
dicate that their readers were more than 75 percent rura . nirture 

Non- Advertising Space Given Local Groups.— Ivi an e or ® ° 
of the use made of the country weekly by local group^ requested 

to indicate the local groups using non-advertising spa . y , , ^ 

to indicate the frequency of use of spa» as well 
such local groups had prepared articles in the three fie s o m ’ 
national unde^nding for peace; 2-strengthening of democraqr, and 3 
understanding and strengthening of the economy). „rinrted bv 

Figure 2 shows variations in allotment of space to 
the editors. The weekly newspaper editors report the ® -‘Churches 

newspapers to a great variety of local groups m e co ' news- 

and religious organizations” was checked most frequen F F j j groups: 
paper editors. In order of frequency of mention are 

schools, women’s clubs, patriotic and veterans’ organizations, and civic 

The frequency with which “"'“dveriising apace 
groups, and whether or not these groups , j j „oup5 as the 

of interest were reported by the orTanSations, and 

CooperatK-e Extension Service, churches a more than three- 

schools, were given local newspaper space '’'ary Farmers Union, 

fifths of the cases. On the other hand, such local groups as farm 
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ists in mass media of communication have reached a high degree of consensus 
on the unique attributes or characteristics of the major media. The purpose of 
this section is to summarize the current consensus. 

Among the unique advantages of printed matter one may list the following: 
(1) The reader may control the length of exposure. Both radio and motion 
pictures compel the audience to follow a set pace. Printed matter, on the other 
hand, aUows the reader to proceed at a pace decided by himself. (2) Printed 
matter permits the reader to make use of the material as frequently as he 
oosw; radio programs and films, on the other hand, are.rarely seen or heard 
twia y the ^me person. Hence the accessibility of printed matter is a unique 
. Printed matter may be written in whatever length seems ad- 
visa e considering the subject to be covered. Radio and film programs ordh 
narUy have a predetermined length and are relatively short in duration. Tht 
rarely lend themselv^ to detailed and complex presentation, 
in general, is unique in that content is less standardized 
mftrp medk. Specialized and mmority opinions may be expressed 

sensuc ici P^t than in radio or on the screen. (5) Although con- 

TMssesse*! €te on ^is point, many experts feel that printed matter 

fact that rSnt than either radio or motion pictures. Perhaps the 

® ° media explains in part its high prestige 

Permits the reader to gauge his own speed and 
The orinted ^ Permits repeated exposure and sets no time limits, 

representation to^fn ^ willing of the mass media to give 

volved in nublic m ^ '^®wpomts, despite the public service demand in- 
In aSienrtW on the other hand, reaches 

be less well educate ° ^ “ass media. This audience tends to 

the audience at lM«it ^ ®^^^*'***f ^an other audiences. Radio affords 

of the persona! nat «lmg of participation in the actual events because 

oi uie personal nature of voice and * 1 .: . , , ^ 

contact. Unlike the other media ^ approaches face-to-face 

to eniov tinmni. r- ' I the motion picture is felt by many authonties 
Ls O' material. That 

special advantage. All ^Te”^aS^'™ “udience appears to be its 

to be less effecrive m ed^ation 

element involved in face-to-face dkT discussion. The personal 

media. However, it would seem tha^r^ ^ ‘'"'’’‘“‘od by mass 

anneak ad.. television with its direct visual and aural 

appeals, u best adapted to mtunate, face-to-face presentations. 

the RURAI, press 

L“r„r !Z»riI "‘f “Otter in the field of adult educa- 

tion for pm^y iirral prople, it was derided that the most rewarding specific 
areas to pmbe would be those of counUy weeklies, rural magazines and Allege 
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fields of interest. It would appear from the comments of weekly editors that 
they feel the editorial page is still very important in the formation of public 
opinion. Approximately two-fifths of the number responding indicated that 
they had written one or more editorials in the three fields of mterest m the last 
year. Slightly larger percentages of editorials were concerned with strengthen- 
ing of democracy” than with the other fields of interest. Only approximately 
one-fifth, however, indicated that they carried one or more artides «> “<=5^ 
fields. In an estimate of the total amount of non-advertising space devoted o 
the three fields, approximately one-eighth of the editors reported none torly 
one-terith, however, indicate that they had given more than 10 percent of the 
non-advertising space to these three areas. Both articles and editorials classified 
as “strengthening of democracy” were given more space than those concerned 
with “ international understanding for peace. 

Contrihulions by Local Groups.-In view of the fact that many loca pou^ 
have adult education as an objective, the editors were f 
butioris of local groups to the newspaper m the toe e s ° ™ P-cent 
though some notable contributions were reported, e ween 
of the editors reported no articles from local groups in any o atticles 

Judging from edLs’ responses, local groups do not ^abdu^ly subm t “t.cte 
in aVof the toe field^. There were slightly more 

groups in the fields of “ international understanding for peace ,,™ethen- 

ing of democracy,” however, than in the field of” understandmg and strengthen 

“^l5;Vt~£:gion, other patriotic and veteran 
with the P.T.A. and school groups are mentioned most r q y 
of articles in each of the toe fields of interest. Only rarely do the editors m 
dicate other local groups as sources of articles in the rre e . ^ 

special Eforls of Editors to Promote Ihe yJ to promote 

editors were asked to mdlcate any special eSo ^ economy, 

mtemational unde^stan(^ing, democracy, and a ^ effort 

They were also asked, to.indicate the local groups, if “y- -feo^^ 
The American Legi^fn received by far the largest nuin er 
nection with special efforts made by the newspaper in Lerfon also re- 

triotic and veterins’ organizatioiw other than t ® ^ Cooperative 

ceived frequent mention. Along with suA p Bureau and 

Extension Service, the Rotary, Lions Clubs, Aurches the ra™ 

Chambers of Co.;merce were mentioned as cooperators in more 

“In sample, written by a Florida C^m^ity 

for a study group this winter. Speakers Ae Jam 

triotic groups, various religions. International aUsension ” 

theme I trirf to promote, but patrioUe groups caused dissension. 
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welfare councils, political parties and/or organizations, professional organiza- 
tions, labor unions, and UNESCO organizations were given space “every 
week by less than one-fifth of the editors. The largest consumers ot weekly 
newspaper space, as reported by editors, are churches and religious organiza- 
tions, schools, Cooperative Extension Service, women’s clubs, civic and ser- 
vice clubs, the Grange, fratfemal organizations, and patriotic and veterans* 
organizations, in the order named. 
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tions as the ones with respondents selected specified organiza- 

aHiiUo ^ work most frequently in educational work vdth 


or obtained to the question concerning whether 

last year Th^ prepared articles in the three fields of interest in the 

t an<!w(>rc Extension Service received the largest proportion 

churches and relig^is 

and veterans" n, * • ® by government bureaus, by patriotic 

Lrcemlro ‘'n?' an! ’ “<> diversities, me largest 

councUs Ld the Grang™' 

miorhJs and Artichs in Iha Threa FiM, of Inlerosl.-Conntry editors re- 
port writmg a considerable number of editorials for their papers in the three 
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ness to cooperate in promoting the three fields but suffer from overwork. One 
says: 

would use suggested or pattern editorials if available. 

Another writes: 

... we will be glad to cooperate with yoMT promotion of all three (fields of in* 
terest). 


Another expresses his feelings as follows: 

I believe we editors need to be awakened to the need for promoting these fields; 
that local editorials would be good; that republication of articles from other media 
would be good. Until filling out this paper I did not realize how little I have done to 
further these worthwhile causes. I would be glad to publish a short article evety week 
on the subjects if your group intends to prepare a series. We need it I Just don t make 
them too long — people won’t read long articles. 

The Nebraska editor, concerned about short articles, adapted to local 
readers, says; 

We find the articles which we read and would like to reprint are too long for our 
space limitations. We do not have the time to cut them down to size. In order to 
present any of the three subj'ects, too many words are involved. Perhaps brief artiaes 
could be submitted to the weekly press, to be run in series. We could use such a series. 

In addition to regular editorials and articles, two practical suggestions as to 
how weekly newspapers can most cffecUvely promote international understand- 
ing, strengthening of democracy and the economy, come from editors m New 
York and Colorado. One says: 


Many weekly newspapers would be glad to offer space to get tee ball rolling. For 
use in this space I would suggest a series of articles desired to simulate formation of 
local study groups, preferably one to a community for grea er e 
interest. Logically this could be set up in the program of adult evenmg ® 

sponsored by most of the Central School systems. Among tb® nation s 10 pto 
weeklies, there are few which would have the time or know e ge o P . . 

unassisted. Likewise a local group would certainly need continued 
for study and discussion. Whether this would be interesUng and f 
to hold this group together, who knows? It could not origma ® o i 

few instances; and in any event should be the entertaining and painless type of educa 
tion such as is now popular in our school systems. 


The other has this to say: 

Thanks for asking! I spent a year (1944-45) as a Nieman yp 

this helped me so much that I have wanted other editors to say 

te date. I think there is room for three or four other 

‘*1 ^fii^eo, U. of N.C. and perhaps U. of Colorado or V. naners. Radio 

of training reporters, I would help the man who makes po i y s.„h;pus as they 
and TV could be included. Rural editors, unfortunately, are 
are primarily business men. But they wiU accept knowledge m easy ooscs. 
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Opinions of Editors on Most Effective Means of Promoting the Three Fields.— 
The responses of rural editors yield a number of recurrent themes. These may 
be enumerated as follows: First, the responses reveal renewed confidence in 
the potency of the rural weekly as an instrument of public opinion in rural 
America; second, the replies show confidence in the editorial, often as a slow 
but nonetheless powerful device to reach and influence people; third, the re- 
sponses bear testimony to the handicaps, chiefly in terms of time and money, 
under which the weekly editor attempts to function; and fourth, the replies 
indicate an attitude of humility concerning past efforts in these fields and a 
willingness to accept suggestions and help. But let the editors speak for them- 
selves. 

From a Pennsylvania editor comes the following comment: 


It is our opinion that every newspaper in the a)untry could use one more 'writing 
man but even the most financially able papers now find it nearly impossible to add 
ano^er unproducUve n^n to their staff and payroll. Only those who earn their keep 

Justified. The things you are talking 
these * things and only the bare minimum of time can be devoted to 

^ irnpossibIe~the government is now extracting from 
is over and ahnv ^ employee a very good salary. This 

f ^ and which Is a citisen I am 

we rSor^Sra Now my business could very weU use 

business ‘work’ and all ^ Can’t. He could either do some of the 

run the business I writing or be editor and allow me some time to 

run me business. I now do both m 80 to 90 hours per week 

news" OTtot of mvTf '^'“8 

parison to show that npproximatdy half of which I do myself. By way of com- 

two me’chaS '’‘f’ ^ bditve the N. Y. TtW has 

approximately 3:1:1 I wSSow*’S'?nh®"’ Pt'>P'>ttion is 

news and other Items frt,- u u hours time is not sufficient to produce the 

anrreTearS^^h ieWarJ"? P^P^t- "“t to allow for Uie thought 

possibly be paid for N.'th ™ inflation times these things cannot 

now further out of rear-h ti,^ ufyour three topics. The chance of so doing is 

?s IliU doS. “SO. But in relation to size, the weekly 

its thousands. ^ hundreds of readers than the big paper is doing for 

Enough of this— you get to idea. 


T'T “"S'’™* « Ae editorial as the most effective 
means of promotmg the three fields. He says: 

ne^'l??rerrare'"to 'w H^'yer, most editors and publishers of country 

in tvne Indeed some lart th™ ^ snt^^^itorlals and have no time to have them set 
be IrfTup to to big tit^dSy"newspI^2S‘ "■l?”’ “ matters should 

roots issues ^ ^ ^ newspapers— and we’ll concentrate on the local grass- 


Others from Kansas, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Nebraska ei^reS a willing- 
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to American Farmers” by Jto Roe. a 3200 word feature, has as its aim the 

strfin 2 tli 6 iiiii 2 of the ccononwc systom. , .1 . 

Much of tie space falling in the three fields of interest ^ 

mional Liocsiock Prod,^ar is devoted to short arricles 

ment regulations as they affect farmers. The following articles are gg _ • 

‘■How Much is 42 Billion?” an article concerned with national debt De 

cay from Within.” a 250 word feature devoted to f “ Sml show^ 

of rife; and “Plan Broader Controls After Election,” a 500 word feature show 

ing the changes in our economy and the role of pnee con ro • nu-tween 
Two signed columns appearing in Capper's Fararer, one Be^«n 

Thee and Me” by Ray Yarnell and another by ’ ^ue con- 

concemed with one or all of the three fields of mterest. The g 
sistently devotes approximately 5 percent of its non- ' Agreement,” 
three fi^s. Representative titles include: “International TOeat Ap— . 
600 words; "A County Insures Its Future,” a 00 word “‘'f 
county improvement program, including schoo nee s, ro ’ ^ Learn Our 
protection, weed control, rural health and zoning, or^ » jqoo words; 

W.” 4M words; “A BoyVEye View of Danish AgricuUnre, 1000 words, 

and “How to Avoid Paying Tax You Don t Owe, • 

One issue of Prairie Farmer devoted more than one- features and 

ing space to our three fields of interest. This essay written 

twoeditotials.“WhatMy CitixenshipMeanstoMe isa3 

by a farm girl about what living in America . j j ^Dinner Bell 

ing,” by R. S. Yohe is a 1100 word feature concerning 
Rings” by Arthur Page is a 400 word ®„ity of town and 

differences, how they are disappearing .^jitorial emphasizing the 

country. “Faith, Hope and Charity, a 300 wo , gelds in 

return to these prindples, completes the space devoted to the three 

this particular issue. , . Journal had the 

Of all the periodicals examined for According to the criteria 

largest percentage of space devoted to the thru ■ jovoted to the 

used for this study, approximately one-cighth 

fields of interest. As we found in connection wi a on international 

magazines, the Farm Journal carried ^.-onomic system in its 

understanding, strengthening of democra^, an .. , ■■Editor-in- 

editorials and regular signed columns. IVhee er feature articles was 

Chiefs Column," falls in this category. A w'lde rang ^ 
also found in this publication. Among the jff. President” 

single out two for comment. The first is cnlit , . ,vUh how farmers 

by Vernon Vine. This article is a 950 word ca n ^ feature concerning 

practice democracy in Belmont County, into the areas of 

democracy at work. The other feature article falls clearly 
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RURAL MAGAZINES 


The Content of Selected Rural Magosnnes. — ^In an effort to gauge the amoxint 
and nature of the comment relating to the three fields of interest, six selected 
rural magazines were examined. The inquiry proceeded along carefully defined 
lines and consisted of appraising all non-advertising space. This space was 
classified according to whether or not it falls into: (1) international under- 
standing for peace; (2) strengthening of democracy; (3) understanding and 
strengthening the economy; or (4) combinations of these three. The space was 
also categorized as editorials, features, signed columns, and all others. The 
length of each article was also determined and a percentage of the total space 
given the three fields for each issue was ascertained. Each issue for 1950 of the 
foUowmg rural periodicals was examined: Boards Dairyman, Successful Farm- 
ing, National Livestock Producer, Cappers Farmer, Prairie Farmer, and Farm 
Journal Each of these magazines has a circulation of more than 200,000 and 
the Form Journal has a circulation of slightly under 3,000,000. 

n the basis of the criteria of judgment used, considerable space is being 
evote to the three fields of interest. The following percentages of non-ad- 
vertismg space devoted to the three fields in 1950 is as follows: 


over lu 70 

^present averages, the range in the percentage of space 

aZouZ rnT ; ""S' ‘ "> 22 percent. 

^ """ by the more specialized trade 

falliep Hi 'p ^ is relatively small, some excellent feature articles 

r j r c y m t e elds of international understanding and strengthening 
•■Let’s Visit Pakistan,” an SOOword feature 
situafinn ' Pakistan and a comparison with the American 

2a” al"r “-“-pies are -Emily Richter, D. P. Dairy- 

from Mnra ' ^ ocialist England.” The first tells of a displaced person 

areuw «>= letter is a first-hand accoLt of 

agriculture m a socialistic economy 

thr^erf;eMrH-“'r”' '-^gularly devoted to the 

Vlson i J Farmers wLhingmn” by Richard 

! Is 1. '’F Fox (the Editor) regulafly devote 

ernnomv Tn 'hhv ^ democracy and understanding and strengthening the 
■ a I ion, a number of feature articles, usually with an economic 
flavor are included. Two examples may serve to illustrate. “Farmers Will 
Feel the Blow When We Stop Helping Europe” by Nathan Koenig, shows the 
effect upon farm markets of the cuts in European assistance. "An Open Letter 
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tions, Cooperative Extension Service, federal and/or state government bureaus, 
and farm organizations. It is notable that the especially rural groups are fre- 
quently mentioned in the selected audiences for prmted materials. Discussio 
poup materials were reported a total of S5 times. These materials were de- 
signed for use most frequently by the schools, the Cooperative ExteMio 
vice, farm organizations, women’s clubs, civic and service organiza ions, and 
professional organizations, each of which received at least . 

EMon of tke Various Jfedio.-Two questions were asked of te cd^ 
information specialist: “Which of the media ... do ” Mif do 

in getting the public to adopt new praclicest” and w^ i o e ' 

you believe is most effective in changing of atUludest In genera , 
dents were wary about placing their confidence in any sing e me i . , 

to both questions, however, news releases and featum “Nicies were mentioned 
most frequently ks being the most effective. Rarely were there unqualified 
responses, as the following quotations indicates. 

Frankly, I have become more than a UtUe 
of people. None of the mass media ,^ay we have found to get 

them something they want to know. The only efiec , . . adoption of a 

them to want something that will lead to a Aange o ^ dynamic speaker." 

new practice is through personal contact, or m ^combination of 

We are now rating periodicals and TV. hj*', po.tant to do a 

media tailored to fit the task to accomplish a job. AU are mo 

'’'"'Ss^ly No. 4 (Agricultural Experiment Station PubbrnUonsh^Depde^a^^^ 
work put on them, these media are relatively ine^c . making the change 

as a iLlt of personal conucts with someone in whom making 

has trust. Experience leads me to believe that this is a 

Exansplcs of "Best" Mass fifedm.-Finally, the college 
ists were asked to describe their “best" examples of 

concerned with international ™ ,yere cited, of which 

understanding the economy. One hundred and or / programs; and 15 

83 items were prmted matter; 42 were radio which a special 

items fell in the category of visual aids. Out of 93 programs for whicn pc 

audience was designated, one-third were lor be selected for 

Arnong the interesting example pjbire reported a series 

mention and description. The University of N tIHes called "The Alert 

of articles published in its Alumni Magazine. = « University. Sample in- 
American Series," were written by professors m „ «xwo Problems 

dividual articles were entitled, “Skepticism and emo i 
in Asia,” and “Economists and Businessmen. reached through 

The University of Kansas reported very ^5 j^nt to schools 

a monthly leaflet entitled “Your Government. reading in social 

and libraries in the state and is often used as supplementary reau 
Science classes. 
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international understanding. It contains more than 2000 words and is entitled 
“We Met the British,” by Cameron Harvey. The lot of the British farmer, his 
tax load compared with that of the American farmer, and farming in a social- 
istic regime are presented. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY INFORMATION SERVICES 

In an effort to obtain a view of mass media from a different perspective it was 
decided to examine them from the vantage point of the college and university 
information services. For this reason, a sample of colleges and universities,” 
and a complete sample of land-grant colleges** was prepared. A questionnaire 
was mailed to the information services departments or to Experiment Station 
and Extension Service editors. Two hundred and thirty-one questionnaires 
were mailed and 92 were returned. 

It seemed important to obtain responses from the information services de- 
partments relatmg to the time spent on various media, the relation of college 
me la to local group usage, and especially to obtain expressions of opinions 
rom t ^ group of professionals actively engaged in the utilization of the 
media of communication, 

rime Spent on Various Mass Media . — College and university information 
be expected, reported that they spend a large proportion 
frtii/v ^ uu matter and especially with press releases. Radio 

television accounting for the least amount of time, 
on television reported that some time was being 

devoted to this medium. 

broad categories of mass media, the information service 
Dartmprftc'''^ ^ check specific classes of media handled by their de- 
rprpiv’ cases, feature articles, and radio news releases led, each 

L. 1” addition, more than 25 men- 

ExDerimPTiT^^f pe^'^icals, radio scripts, exhibits, film strips, Agricultural 
Thpfari th publications, and Agricultural Extension publications. 

confirmpH h ^ ^ entering the college mass media picture is 

by only 19 n^entions out of more than 5o5. 

tn dpcifnat \ The information specialists were asked 

oared ThptpT?'^^ groups for which special printed materials had been pre- 

than onp t n ruoutions, accounting for slightly more 

nr^narpT^f . ™bich special materials had been 

pftllPfTPc ,1 ^®?”®”^^y*uontioned groups, in order, are as follows: 

an universities, civic and servire organizations, professional organiza- 

“lostitutioaal primary memberships- listed in 
pendiz C. Public Relations AssodaUon. See Ap- 

"" ?T n Experiment Station and Agricultural Ex- 

tension Service editors at Land-Grant Colleges. See Appendix C. 
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It k a discussion for discussion leaders of, practices, arts and skids, and group 

“S’ Montana State University cites its efforts to pronrote local drama 
as an activity in promoting democracy and understanding and strengthen g 
The LSThe^ublic Service Division of the College " 

munities of the state expert help and guidance m developmg 
dealing with local historical backgrounds “ jhree 

produL by the people of the community. 

forms: local historical pageant-dramas, drainas based on gr 

people’s extemporaneous dramas (or sociodramas). 

kadio and television 

As indicated earlier, radio came to the farmer more recenUy and compktdy 
than to the urbanite. Now that television is coming ® 

the farmer, due to his relative isolation, more slowly 

Although television has great possibffities for e eventual 

as yet reach into the more ruralixed sections of t 

appropriateness of TV for rural audiences must await future develop 

‘"nI'ous studies show that the influence of radio J jam famlies has 

been significant.” The " two rural counties, farmers’ 

when rural electrification made radio possib enjoyable for both 

interest in national affairs increased, farm b e increased. Among the 

young and old, and il'tharmariistLers avoid’ opinion con- 

interesting conclusions of this study is that markets, 

flicts on tL air. Obviously, the farmer is " r preference 

and weather reports than the urban person. music than the urbanite, 

for religious programs, oldtime music and religious music than t 
The fa™ family listens to the radio earlier in the morning, more 
less in the late evening than the education programs by 

Of special interest to any examinatio classified by age and 

radio are the findings of Berelson, namely, found that those who 

education are polarized according to ,P™^ ,eith increasing age and 

"like to listen to popular and dance m"”^ . mlks and discussions 

education. He also found that those who i 'c i. woi-TV, 

,„,nprimanlyru«Ued.^ 


r a primarily rural auu...... • - • 

-• n noiauiccxccpiion in iuc ui-.t-.v/r _ „ unci the station inauguraioi - 

mrnrd aad oparalcd by Imva Stale College. In May 1951, > . , ot 

.. ‘..rva , rr..-, P» _ hall-hour r 


” A notable exception in the development of TV 

. bLhourpmgr=imlea.u™ 

well-known books. Plans are also in progreM » ehi ^ •■Ubrarics and Eduealional 
tailed "How to think about Mankind.* ^ e^nrcmlier 1951, PP- 252-2S4. ^ ir 1 'n 

Televiuon,:’ ALA BVLIETIX, Vol. 45, No. 8. ,'aV. o'-' 

>>SeeIoremrnpIe,rllI,t,«/es»/E,,relEe.^IefOTrdEad.»a^ Due l Moan and 

son, "Kadio Comes to the Farmer” in Impaet of the Radio,” A«n,I,, 

Rearee, 1911, pp. 224-293, and Kenneth S. Barllett, boa 
Vol. 250, March 1947, pp. 89-97. 
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Four radio scripts falling directly into the three fields of concern in our 
inquiry were selected by U.C.L.A. as its “best” examples of mass media. 
“Pattern for Peace,” “World Government — ^Hope or Illusion?” “The Negro’s 
Chance” and “The Small Investor,” all were broadcast over CBS, Western 
Division. 

Cornell University chose its Tape Recording Center as one of its ‘T)est” 
examples of what is being done to provide information in the three fields. The 
introduction to the Spring 1951 catalogue of the Cornell Tape Recording Center 
cites its uses and purposes as follows: 


use of radio programs as a supplement to classroom instruction in schools and 
to Extension work in both rural and urban areas has proved highly satisfactory where 
the time of broadcast arid the subject are practicable. Naturally, many suitable pro- 
paras Me broadcast at inconvenient times, and other conditions make it difficult or 
im^ssible for teachers and county Extension agents to use this method of instruction. 

The same techniques might, however, be useful to convey information and to 
stirnulate discussion in the classroom and at group meetings, as well as for Extension 
activities if the teachers or individuals in charge had access to suitable material in 
recorded form. 

Extension Training and Information at CoraeU University 
tn uiau^rated a Tape Recording Center which provides such a service 

faTsJ*’ Extension agents, parent-teacher groups, and simUar organizations who 
ar» equipment. Programs of a varied nature and of different lengths 

eniiTifv plistic t^e. Copies of these recordings will be made for teachers, 

tani» fftr t>i program chairmen, and other persons on receipt of a 

tape for the purpose. The only charge is the postak both way^s." 

Among the listings falling into our fields of interest are the following: 

’’y Richard BisseU 55 mm. 

v dZ r ‘ hy Dean E. Lee 

i" ’S' ?^"’8ht Biggerstafi.' 45 SS.' 

nrmrwg Behind the Iron Curtain, by Horrell De 

Thhufiri’inN’”°"‘ Anders'on.'.' ^ ! 50 

The AmJkan ^EuTTneL^aEic" and'‘k-7l''’' “ 
dling questions s?hLrs?L‘ a Xb)''’""”: 8 min. 

Of special interest in view of the link between printed matter and local 
dmuss.on groups are the examples of mass media from Ohio State University, 
w ^ r ttizen and His Government” and ‘‘Let’s Discuss: Four 

Ways of Doing Business” are short leaflets designed for rural discussion group 
e ps on t ese topics. Aids to Group Discussion” is a 25-page manual for 
community leaders. According to the Foreword, “This bulletin aims at those 
w 0 wor with groups in committee, meetings, conferences and workshops. 

>• Catalogue of the Cornell Tape Recording Center, Ithaca; Cornell University, Spring, I9SI. 
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used and participated in programs. Such groups as labor unions, UNESCO 
organizations, and inter-agency councils are mentioned least often. Schools, 
churches, and colleges and universities, were listed most frequently as local 
groups that had planned and presented their own radio programs. 

Great differences are shown when the analysis is separated according to 


Table 1 

dumber and Percent of Local Groups “Using and Participating” and “ Planning 
and Presenting Their Oitm Programs” Classified by Local Groups 


Statiofls ttpoiting 


Local groups 


Using and participating 


Planning and presenting 


Churches and religious organizations. . . 

Schools 

Civic and service dubs 

Government bureaus 

Patriotic and veterans’ organizations. . 

Colleges and universities 

Women’s clubs 

Farm organizations • 

Cooperative Agricultural Extension 

Service 

Political parties and/or organizations. . 

Welfare councils 

Parents’ organizations 

Community councils 

Elected or appointed government bodies 

Libraries 

Professional organizations 

Fraternal organizations 

Labor unions 

Inter-agency councils 

UNESCO organizations 

Other 


97 

91 

87 

85 

81 

77 

71 

69 

68 

68 

68 

67 

57 

52 

52 

52 

50 

33 

32 

29 

20 


98 

92 

88 

85 

82 

78 

72 

70 

69 

69 

69 

68 

58 

53 

53 

53 

51 

38 

32 

29 

20 


21 

21 

21 

21 

17 

17 

17 

17 

13 

13 

20 

20 

16 

16 

13 

13 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

9 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

9 

9 

10 

10 

4 

4 

s 

5 

3 

3 


rarality of the radio audience. Radio program directors for the more ru^ 
audiences report higher percentages of use for nearly aU organiMtioM. p- 
P«ially is thb true for farm organizations, the Cooperative ExteMion Semee, 
and colleges and universities. The more urban stations report higher pcrccnt- 
ages of station use on the part of government bureaus, political patties, and 
Welfare councils, . j* 

Of the specific farm organizations mentioned by radio Dmo^ 

as having us^d participated in radio programs, 4-H dubs. Home Draon 
stration dubs, the (Operative Extension Service, and other orgamzal.ons are 
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about public issues” increased with increasing age and education.^ That radio 
audiences, in general, are stratified also by economic status is abundantly 
documented. Of income groups A— (5,000 and over),.B — (3,000 to 5,000), 
C — (2,000 to 3,000), and D — (under 2,000), Group A is uniformly below aver- 
age in radio listening; Group B is nearest to average; Group C is uniformly 
highest in listening, with relatively higher usage in daytime than evening; Group 
D uses the radio less than B but more than A.** 

Characteristics of the Sample. — The present inquiry concerning adult educa- 
tion programs in rural areas led to a sampling of radio stations in the United 
States. The total sample is made up of two components, namely, 10 percent 
sample of the total all radio stations, and complete coverage of radio stations 
in the 263 sample counties. Thus, the sample includes 560 cases, including 
AM, FM and TV stations. See Appendix C for additional details. 

An examination of the respondents to the radio questionnaire, classified by 
rurality of the audience and type of farming area, revealed good regional dis- 
tribution. The regional representation by type of fanning area was in line with 
expectation, based upon rural population distribution. With regard to rurality, 
nearly half of the radio respondents reported an audience containing more 
t an 50 per cent rural population. Approximately half of the radio stations 
reporting have a primary audience within a radius of 50 to 100 miles. Twenty- 
stations report a radius under 50 miles while 24 indicate a radius 
population within this radius, nearly 
a ( 5) indicate a population of half a million or more; only 17 stations re- 
port less than 100,000 population. A vast majority of the stations report being 
on the air IS hours or more per day. 

^ Local Group Interest in Station. — The respondents were requested to supply 
1 ormatKm concerning local groups showing an interest in the station, as 
in icate y use and participation. They were also requested to indicate those 
planned and presented their own radio programs over your 
s ^ *0^- ese questions were designed to appraise the activity of local groups 
m the radio field. j o 

Table^l shows the frequency with which various local groups "use and par- 
icipate an plan and present” their own programs, as reported by radio 
s. a ion program irectors. Of all local groups mentioned as using and par- 
icipa mg m programs over the radio stations, churches are indicated most 
requen y. t er organizations, including schools, civic and service organixa- 
lon, government ureaus, patriotic and veterans’ organizations are mentioned 
requent y. mety-eight percent of all stations checked churches as having 


r and Youth,” in Frances Henne, Alice Brooks and 

194?pp 1^30 Comwuntcanern and Ubraries, Chicago: American Library Association, 

» See H. M. Beville, jT., SoctdStTatifieation cf ike Radio Audience, OfEce of Radio Research: 

^ Jr.. “The ABCD’s of Radio Audiences.” 

The Pubhe Opinton Quarterly, June 1940, pp. 195-206. 
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sustained program which threshes out problems of aU types that ' 
ir. 

Another similar theme comes from a Kentucky station: 


is the longest 
have on the air. 


We do not schedule a regular program de^g with 

Table 2 


Number, fields, time, Irequency, and groups cooperatin* 

ToUl 

Audience 
under 50% 
rural 

Number of programs 

107 

50 


47 

23 


21 

9 


28 

12 


11 

6 

Fields of programs 

151 

77 


21 

11 


34 

14 

Understanding and strengthenmg 

24 

20 


72 

32 

Time of day 

162 

88 

17 


30 


23 

12 


35 

15 


28 



46 

30 

Frequency of program 

147 

76 


28 

11 


82 



37 


Groups cooperating 

175 

89 


SI 



65 

29 

33 





Andiesce 
50% rural 
and over 


49 

19 

9 
16 

5 

72 

10 
18 

4 

40 

73 

13 
11 

20 

14 

15 

69 

17 

40 

12 

84 

36 

32 

16 


• Total numbers reporting vary due to 


r;^;;;;;i;i;r^n5e to the questions. 
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checked most often. These groups are checked as having used the radio station 
32 times for stations having more than 50 per cent rural audiences and only 
17 times for stations having less than 50 percent rural audiences. The Farm 
Bureau (33 mentions) and FFA and vocational agricultural groups (18 men- 
tions) are also checked most frequently by the more rural stations. The Grange, 
Soil Conservation Service and Farmers Union are the only other groups men- 
tioned more than three times. 

Other community groups receiving frequent mention as interested in the 
radio station include the following: 


Numltr «/ mttitimi 


Parent Teacher Association . . 

60 

American Lesion . . . 

58 

Armed Forces .... 

55 

V.F.W 

tin 

Kiwanis . . . 


Rotarv 



Medical associations. . . . 

.30 

Chambers of commerce. 

29 

Federated women’s clubs . . 

26 

Treasury Department 

22 

League of Women Voters . 

21 


AdiM Education Programs in the Three Fie/*.— The activity of radio sta- 
tions m international understanding, strengthening democracy and the economy 
m the past month was requested. It must be remembered that the results of 
e questions concerning programming are samplings and tell us nothing con- 
cernmg over-all activities in the three fields. 

_ Table 2 serves to summarize the results of the following request: "We are 
m 111 the prograins and activities carried on in rural areas for adults, in 

■ j namely. (1) international understanding for peace, (2) strengthen- 
° and (3) understanding and strengthening of the economy, 

in y give us e following information regarding any program or programs 
your station may have broadcast in these three fields in the past month.” Of 
e o a Hum er o radio program directors reporting, 47 failed to indicate a 
pro^am falling m any of the three fields of interest. Twenty-eight, or more than 
’ owever, listed between 2 and 5 programs. As indicated later many 
^ irectors had difficulty in clarifying their programs as defi- 

lu e y a mg in t e three areas of interest, as suggested in the following quota- 
tion from a smaller station in Ohio; 


Our local energies are directed at local programming and local problems. ^Vhile 
three m inany cases touch m the three points you have enumerated, they do not con- 
sistently deal with them These problems are handled better than we could handle 
them by the network with its larger budget and greater influence in gathering material 
and weU informed speakers. The ‘Americans Town Meeting of the Air’ program listed 
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"Voice of the People” a community roundtable, (8:00 to 9:00 P.M.) tora per 
month. The school system, dva defense, dty employees, amed forces, PTA, church 
groups. Health Department, etc., cooperate. Citizens partiapate. 


Station KRON-FM in San Francisco listed: 


“Orchestras of the World” a packaged program from the Economic (^^ration 
Administration in Washington as highly successful. Tte pro^ “ 

minutes of symphonic music and a five mmute talk on ECA and its purposes. 

Opinions Concerning Effeclice Procedures in Rodw.— Responds to the qu«- 
tion concerning ways and means of increasing audience partcipation m the 
fields of interest are interesting and valuable. The quesUon is phrased as foUows: 

The mass media are often thought of as a one-way type of 
is, the listener has little opportunity to partiapate or respond. J^nous procedures 
have been develoned to increase the participation of radio audien^. ^ 

S y^Tu« which of the’^ures to 
would he mostTHective in programs desiprf to prornom: 

standing for peace, (2) Strengthening of democracy and (3) Undeistandmg ana 
Strengthening of the eainomy? 

From an AM-FM station having a large audience comes the following sug- 
gestion: 

Direct question sent in by phone on any subject that is ^“8 f ^ 
toInmrnationalUnderst^d^^^^^ 

of dva and dvic questions. In this, 

telephone qurations are invited. 

Emphasis upon local partidpation comes as ® “““ 

station (about 275,000 listeners) m Kentucky. The informa ys. 

j ♦« a5H these three aforementioned causes 

It occurs to me that proems . I ^ ^und table type of radio 

. . . must involve the sagaaous use of decided views on the matters in 

fomm. Undoubtedly, aU comraumty problems can be effected right here in 

quesUon. Perhaps a dearer insight into these piomems am 
the grass roots. Give local people a chance to speak upl 

From another Kentucky station we have the foUowing comments: 

“Town-MeeUng-of-the-Air-'pT'.” i^^hon'e to^JesUons for a specific 

advantage, is an inviution to listeners to ^ ^ in adv-ance of their 

group of pre-announced partiapants. ^ ’ j ^ mayor, the chairman of 

appearance, listeners are invited «’ required a lot of production 
the aty council, the pohce chief, etc. ^ ^ 

and advance preparation, however, is euectiw. , . , . 

The response from a smaU radio suUon in Wyoming is worthy of mdus.on. 
To quote: 

. unless located m a university 

We don’t think that the average station big or smal , 
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foreign countries. These are unscripted and unrehearsed, and except in special in- 
stances are not, so far as I know, used as the basis for regular study or follow-up dis- 
cussions. They do, however, have a rather large audience as audiences go for this 
type of program. 

Our feeling in general is that it is better to bring this kind of material mto es- 
tablished programs where possible, insuring a large and loyal audience, rather than 
segregating it in a slot whi^ might be shunned by the very people who should be the 
listeners. 


Still another poses the problem clearly: 

It is very hard in covering anything as widespread as programming on radio to 
get a clear cut answer vdthout minimizing the field. It might be better if you want 
to follow this up to ask some of the stations for a typical week or typical month of 
what we log as public service programming. 

Even this is very comprehensive and Indudes everything from canned fifteen 
minute programs from the American Red Cross, the American Legion, Adventure in 
Science and ResearA, Army and Navy Recruiting, Bond Selling, and all of the other 
government activities. It includes local talks by agricultural extension agents, FFA, 
and 4-H groups, at least fifteen minutes a day of religious programming, and scores 
of other things that are touched on every day in American life which need expression 
and communication to the public. 

I do not want to try to infer that we have some better way of doing the job, but 
omy that it is very difficult for small stations operating with a small staff to make any 
iuim of comprehensive report that means anytiiing. 

example, we might say that the stcond of the three groups, ‘The Strengthening 
t niight cover everything from aU of the programs we carried last year 

lor the Boy Scouts of America under the heading ‘Strengthen The Arm of Liberty,' 
or even to the Jaycees annual campaign of ‘Speak Up For Democracy.’ 

Among the most successful programs reported in the three fields, a number 
should be mentioned. Station KOMO, Seattle, reported: 

intT interview (10:00 to 10:15 A.M.) with servicemen now fight- 

fensA r, indicating unity of UN forces (2) increasing de- 

fense productions (3) donating blood and (4) buying defense bonds. 

It also listed: 

iiscussion from 6:00 to 6;30 P.M. 

sponsored by the Seattle Public Library. 

Another falling in the area of interest is: 

Youth Views the Nerre, to 7:00 P,M- It consists of student views on three 
major news i ems d e ay. The program travels from high school to high school in 
Washington. It is a town-meeting type program and received First Award from the 
Instrtute for Education by Radio-Television in I9S1 for a program presenting public 


As its most successful program, Station KGPH in Flagstaff, Arizona reported 
on: 
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mass media must be supplemented througb face-to-face contacts. Lazarsfeld 
and Merton say: 

. . . These three conditions are rarely satisded cojointly in propaganda for sodd 
obiectives to the degree that monopoliaation of attention is rare, opposing prop 

ShaVrfr?epty^^ademocrac?“M^ 

rukta^fel *rngesta'’JtUude°Lr^ifor. FinaUy, for the most obvious of re^ 
“ dote SboraUon of mass media and lo^ly ri'atg ■< 

face contact bas seldom been achieved by groups striving for planned social change. 

In view of such conditions, it appears abundantly e^dent f"^a^ 
that there is no monopolization of the mass media m rural areas to = 

three fields of interest. Although these areas may be “ften are touchd 
there is no concerted, organized program to further the social objectives em 

braced by the three fields. j-, „ ™1Teve in- 

Our evidence, especially that deriving from 
formation specialists, shows that mass media m canalize 

adapted to rural audiences. Such efforts serve 

ezisLg opinion. However, nothing approachmg consensus ezists =-”™Sriie 
people as to international understanding, democracy, and strengthenmg the 

XTa\a supply litUe evidence of large s^lesupplenr^ 

with face-to-face discussion. WhUe this technique 

eztension service and Farm Bureau groups, it is not commonly used m con 

nection with the three fields of interest. 

J. Allan Beegle 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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town, and getting assistance from the university, finds much interest among its lis- 
teners in this type of thing and we know from experience it is diflacult to develop a 
program of this kind. Tovm-Meeting does the best job we believe — and it’s a business 
with them. The public is as a rule pretty apathetic. Every now and then some organi- 
zation becomes pretty concerned about something, advises its membership to seek 
avenues of expression on the topic and we get into the picture. If some one objects to 
the view expressed we grant equal time — if requests come from responsible sources. 
We won’t let anyone come in and use our service just because he feels he should — we 
investigate it beforehand. 

We feel that educators should express more of a spirit of cooperation with existing 
broadcast facilities. We feel too Uiat they should review their requests in a more 
practical light than some of them seem to be doing. 

The respondents to this questionnaire mentioned a total of 151 different 
programs. Thirty-four were classified as falling in the field of “Strengthening 
of democracy;” twenty-four were listed as “Understanding and strengthening 
of the economy, and twenty-one were listed as falling in the area of “Inter- 
national understanding for peace.” The remainder, or 72 programs, were 
assigned to two or more of these fields. Eighty-one programs were checked 
as having had local cooperation; 65 had the cooperation of national or state 
groups; and the remamder were put on by stations, staffs. 

SXJHMAKV 

In summary, it would appear from the questionnaire evidence, that few mass 
media leaders— whether they be weekly newspaper editors, radio program 
directors, or information specialists at colleges and universities— are now con- 
centrating their efforts in the three fields of interest. The efforts in the three 
broad areas appear to be incidental and not consciously directed to especially 
rural audiences. Although much work is now in progress in the field of rural 
adult education and while the channels of communication appear clear-cut, a 
major emphasis upon the three fields of concern is not discernible. 

Weekly newspaper editors exhibit great interest in promoting international 
understanding, democracy, and an understanding of the economy. Many 
express a desire to do more than they are now doing and would welcome assist- 
ance. They frequently mention a willingness to use feature articles, the source 
of which is known, and they suggest more complete use of editorials and local 
tie-in appeals. Program directors of radio stations suggest town-meeting-of-the- 
air-type programs and local write-in programs as most effective in promoting 
the three fields. Although placing some confidence in written materials, college 
information specialists emphasize a “balanced program” in which all media 
are utilized. 

Experts suggest that effective use of mass media to promote social objectives 
is contingent upon one or a combination of three conditions. First, the mass 
media must be monopolized and counter social objectives must be neutralized; 
second, the mass media must be used to canalize basic attitudes; and third. 
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Table 1 

Number and Percentage of Organi^ions Respmding y ™ 

Have General Educational Programs or Aclmties ferr Adults, and 
Aflirmathely Thai Such Programs or Actmtiesm the Three 

u , r r . » TIT * <• 1*1 ihfi Pflsl K <?<ir 



General educational 
programs or activities for i 
adults 

Educational program or 
ictivity for adults in three 
fields in past year 


Number 

responding 

percent yes 

Number 

responding 

Percent yes 

n , 1 

813 

63 

569 

40 

Cooperative Extension Service 

590 

949 

100 

87 

578 

805 

89 

76 

79 


404 

96 

366 


307 

92 

258 

121 



120 

98 

45 


78 

49 

60 

1400 


1599 

65 

51 


217 

45 

183 

128 

78 

8 


145 

57 



MEm 

48 



9 

44 



7 

29 

3 



7 

71 

5 



4 

50 

3 


General Federated Women’s 

283 

76 

234 

80 

Business and professional women’s 

65 

69 

52 

87 

American Association of Univer- j 

35 

97 

35 

100 


29 

100 

522 

65 


Parent-Teachers Association 

533 

91 

76 

41 

49 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. . . 

12 

61 

67 

41 

12 

44 

212 

83 

41 

57 


241 

88 

Farmers Home Administration — 

89 

99 

88 

96 

92 

54 

Production and Marketing As- 

53 

72 

42 

52 

59 

80 

86 


238 




211 




36 

HI 


79 




Continuation Education Depart- 

■ 



73 
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Chapter 14: 

RURAL ADULT EDUCATION— THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 

Most of the social systems and organizations contacted in this study not only 
have adult educational programs and activities but most of them have pro- 
grams in at least one of the three fields: (1) international understanding for 
peace, (2) strengthening of democracy, and (3) understanding and strengthen- 
ing of the economy. This fact is shown in Table 1. Since the figures presented 
in this Table were based upon returns from mailed questionnaires and the 
percentage of replies was not great, we may assume that the percentages are 
somewhat too high to represent the country. However, the data are useful in 
studying the nature of existing programs and activities of adult education. 

Systems and Channels of CommunicalUm. — ^Throughout this report we have 
stressed the fact that educational and action programs designed for communities 
must,^ in most cases, be carried on within the existing formal and informal 
organizational structure and in accordance with the value systems of the 
people using these systems. In all communities and particularly in rural com- 
munities the informal groupings of friends, relatives and associates form the 
basis of the more formal systems and organizations. Unfortunately, we do not 
know just how the informal relationships become articulate through the formal 
structure. We have our own general knowledge based upon research and ex- 
perience but our information in this area is inadequate. In the study, for ex- 
ample, it was not uncommon for a service dub leader to indicate that his organi- 
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live Extension Service, and civic and service clubs. Figure 1 must be mterpreted 
with caution, however. The chart is designed to show only those orpmzations 
which work together most frequently and intensively, as judged by the fre- 
quency of mention by leaders. Thus the “Big 5” orgamzationa categories 
Lnt4ed above received eight out of every ten “most frequent men ions 
whereas the remaining categories received only two out of ten of ^e ment o 
of leaders requested to indicAte “names of three organizations with which you 
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rivi. 1. — ui 

adult education activities. 

work most.” Some of the less frequently X!^‘’fo“e^ampl“ 

labor unions are not prevalent in rural areas; whereas the church, examp 

is everyivhere. _ relatively insignificant roles in 

Other organizations than the Big 5 P ^ ncoplc may be rcachnl 

Uie cooperative communication q-slcm w , , '-..siems such as fraternal 

across organizational 'vhkh were lUteil on the schedule sent 

orgamzntions and community councU , educational proccs-s. 

to the leaders, do not P-*.-P=;!' the pro^ or expert 

llowc\’cr, the “Big 5“ organizations ar control 

in psychdogical warfare would, other things being equal, E 

o\*cr or access to. 
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zation worked most with or through the local school. Frequently these civic 
club officials are school staff members. Also many of the same leaders gave a 
local church as the organization with which their civic clubs worked most, and 
we know that frequently this leader is an officer in the church on which he is 
reporting. However, the nature of the pre^nt study did not permit investi- 
gating these phenomena, and we know' very little about the interrelationships 
of friendship and other informal groupings as structured into the formal groups 
we have been describing. We do not know precisely how to implement a given 
program of education falling in the three fields. Recent studies such as those 
presently being conducted by the Social Research Service of Michigan State 
College demonstrate that the organizational programs whereby rural com- 
munities obtain hospitals are very different from programs which result in 
communities obtaining public health services. But no one knows precisely the 
best organizational procedure with which to carry on a given community proj- 
ect, whether of an educational or activity nature. 

If democracy is to be strengthened and our other objectives attained, such 
blind spots must be eliminated. We cannot use the know-how of the Com- 
munists because our goals are totally different. But one cannot read objective 
reports of their operations without believing they have fewer blind spots than 
we. So much space is given to our lack of knowledge because it is crucial for 
the program of the Fund for Adult Education. The author does not believe 
effective programs to attain the objectives of the Fund can be designed with- 
out further community research and experimentation carried on under care- 
fully and intelligently designed programs. 


INTER-SYSTEM COMMUNICATION 


As Figure 1 indicates, the study staff has attempted to increase the knowledge 
available on inter-agency communication. All informants were requested to 
answer the following question: “WTiat other organizations do you work with, 
or through, in your educational work with adults?" This question w’as followed 
by the request: "Check as many as apply,” and a list of 20 organizational 
categories plus an "others (specify)” category. Figu re 1 illustrates how the 
principal systems or organizations in rural America work together to achieve 
their objectives. 


Core Groupings of Agencies in Communication. — ^As in the case of individuals, 
organizations vary in the frequency and intensity with which they w’ork to- 
pther in obtaining their objectives or meeting their respective needs. Figure 1 
indicates that the category "farm organizations" was mentioned most fre- 
quently as cooperating by nine organizations, “schools" by five organizations 
and churches and religious organizations,” by four. Those three organizations 
were mentioned second most frequently by a total of ten organizations. Thus, 
the importance of these three organizations in the adult educational network 
in rural areas is crucial. In addition, frequent mention was made of the Coopera- 



Table 2 

Number and Percentage of Organizations Responding on the Form or Forms of 
the Best Program or Activity in the Three Fields of Interest 

Percent responding 


Schools I 370 

Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice 531 

Farm organizations 673 

Farm Bureau 324 

Grange 202 

Farmers* Union 115 

Cooperatives 32 

Civic and service clubs 924 

Lions 93 

Rotary 110 

Kiwanis 58 

Optimist 5 

Civitan 2 

Altrusa 4 

Quota 2 

General Federated Women's 

Clubs 186 

Business and professional 

women’s clubs I 45 

American Association of 

University Women 35 

League of Women Voters . . 1 28 
Parent-Teachers Associ- 

ation 296 

Chamber of Commerce . . . • I 32 
National Association for 
the Advancement of Col- 
ored People 

County Medical Society . - 
Government bureaus 
Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration • 

Soil Conservation Service. 
Production and Marketing 

Association 

Libraries* 

Churches 

Diocesan rural life leaders . 

Protestant ministers 

Continuation Education De- 
partments 


10 

18 

165 

62 

68 

35 

144 

23 

121 

402 


100 

61 

59 

48 
65 

69 

73 

57 

76 

49 


12 


10 


12 


22 


and 7-tours. 


workshops, 5 — demonstrations, 6 — institutes, 
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Although it is common knowledge that professional organizations and farm- 
ers’ organizations, attempt to influence legislation through their lobbies, only a 
few organizations mentioned government bodies as a type of organization 
with or through which it worked in adult education. Apparently, applying 
political pressure is not considered “working with or through” government 
bodies. This and many similar shortcomings of the present study might have 
been surmounted if a series of community studies based on field interviews 


nmn v 
•itr* piiwiuB 



had been possible. Such studies would have enabled the investigators to de- 
scribe the relationship and importance of family, friendship and organizational 
poups for the communiration system in general. Also the function of such 
factors^ social stratification, demography and ecology could have been studied 
more effectively. 

FORMS AND PROCEDURES USED 
BEST PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES IN THE THREE FIELDS 

Fornis of Best Programs.-Fisiire 2 and Table 2 present a summarization of the 
data coUected from the request on the questionnaire: “Please check the form 
or forms which your best program or activity in the three fields took.” The 
foUowmg categories were available to be checked: “Conference, Workshop, 
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Table 3 


Number atid Percentage of Organizations Responding on the Procedures Used 
in the Best Program or Activity in the Three Fields of Interest 


Number 

responding 


Schools • • 

Cooperative Extension Service. 

Farm organizations 

Farm Bureau 

Grange 

Farmers’ Union 

Cooperatives 

Civic and service dubs 

Lions 

Rotary 

Kiwanis 

Optimist 

Civitan 

Altrusa 

Quota 

General Federated Women’s 

Clubs - • 

Business and professional 

women’s clubs 

American Association of 

University Women 

League of Women Voters . . 
Parent-Teachers Association . 

Chamber of Commerce 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 

People 

County Medical Society . . ■ 
Government bureaus . . . . ■ 

Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration • • • 

Soil Conservq.tion Service . . 
Production and Marketing 

Association 

Libraries* 

Churches 

Diocesan rural life leaders. 

Protestant ministers 

Continuation Education De- 
partments 


387 

509 

755 

360 

249 

117 

29 

924 

93 

no 

58 

5 

2 

4 

2 

186 

45 

35 

28 

296 

32 


10 

18 

172 

65 

71 

36 

147 

25 

122 

430 


Percent responding 


70 

70 

64 

55 

72 

68 

76 

86 

100 

90 

86 

80 

100 

SO 

88 

82 

74 

64 

86 

81 


80 

100 

45 

29 

65 

36 

86 

80 

91 


Group 

discus- 

sion 


74 

83 

83 

88 

73 

92 

62 

62 

56 

39 

34 

60 


58 

56 

63 

82 

80 

78 


80 

67 

85 

86 
87 


40 

22 

17 

20 

18 


Small 

group 


14 
26 
18 
20 
17 

15 
7 
9 
2 
4 


29 

32 

12 

16 


20 

12 

9 

10 

19 

18 

16 

19 


14 
24 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

15 
10 
12 


9 

18 

10 

12 


10 

6 

33 

37 

39 


10 

4 

11 


Not available. 
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Public meeting, Demonstration, Institute, Tour, Radio Listening groups, and 
Others (Specify).” All of the organizations except the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice mentioned public meetings most frequently as the form of th^ir “best” 
program m the three fields of interest. The Soil Conservation Service mentioned 
tours most often. As indicated by Figure 2, conferences were given many second- 
place mentions. Of special interest are radio listening groups, mentioned sec- 
ond most frequently by Cooperatives and third most often by the Farmers’ 





Fig. 3. Ranking of procedure used in “b^t” program as reported by specified 
organizations. 

Union, Libraries, the American Association of University Women and County 
Medical Societies. 

Procedures Used in Best Programs.— Figure 3 and Table 3 present a sum- 
marization of the data gathered from the question; “In conducting the program 
or activity what procedures were used?” The followmg categories were listed: 
“Lectures, Group discussion panels, Large groups split into small discussion 
groups, and Others (Specify).” The organizations or systems reported lectures 
and group discussion equally often. These two types of procedures were given 
either first or second place in order of frequency of mention. Panels were men- 
tioned often but ranked third for all except three of the organizations reporting. 
The three remaining organizations mentioned large groups split into small 
discussion groups as the procedure used in their best programs in the three 
fields. 
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Table 4 

Number and Percentage of Organieotions Responding on Mass Media 

Used in Programs or Activities 

Percent responding 

^ . .. Number 

0"“'“““ E.dio TV 


Schools ■ 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Farm organizations 

Farm Bureau 

Grange 

Farmers’ Union 

Cooperatives 

Civic and service clubs 

Lions 

Rotary 

Kiwanis 

Optimist 

Civitan 

Altrusa 

Quota 

General Federated Women’s 

Clubs ^ — 

Busmess and professional 

women's dubs 

American Association of 

University Women 

League of Women Voters. . . 
Parent-Teachers Association 
Chamber of Commerce. . . . 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 

People 

C6unty Medical Society — 

Government bureaus 

Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion 

Soil Conservation Service. . . 
Production and Marketing 

Association 

Libraries 

Churches 

Diocesan rural life leaders. . 

Protestant ministers 

Continuation Education De- 
partments 


51 21 

99 70 

6S 28 

65 30 

63 16 

90 45 

74 50 

34 17 


34 23 

29 14 

25 25 

50 — 


40 30 

42 25 

50 31 

30 14 

36 32 


40 SO 

31 14 

87 38 

86 33 

95 41 

70 39 

70 42 

57 27 

86 41 

S3 24 

51 45 


4 4 

12 — 

3 3 

1 15 
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MASS MEDIA AS CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION OF SOCIAL SYSTEMS 

Figure 4 and Table 4 summarize the results of the analysis of the responses to 
the request: “Indicate mass media used in your programs or activities.” The 
organizations reported using newspapers most frequently, but motion pictures 
received mention nearly as frequently. Agencies can, generally, more easily 
get space in newspapers than they can get radio time on the air. Also films 
can be rented or purchased and notices may be placed in local movie houses. 


QOmiUtTW WWIITlIH 



Ranking of mass media 


used as reported by specified organizations. 


y e ^ ers of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
^ eop e mentione the radio more frequently than any other mass media. It 
IS in eres mg to note that the League of Women Voters uses television to a 
greater extent than motion pictures. 

As indicted by Figure 4, when the radio station directors and weekly news- 
paper c i ors were requested to indicate the organizations they worked with or 
t roug most, churches and religious organizations and schools were men- 
tioned most frequently. Here again we find choice within the “Big 5” organiza- 
tions mentioned above. An interesting exception is found for radio stations 
with less than one-half rural audience, where the otherwise seldom-mentioned 
category, government bureaus, receives frequent mention. 
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did any foreign person appear on your program? Certa^y ‘J'f ^ato pre- 
sented in this table will impress those who are accustomed to think of mral 
people as provincial and anxious to avoid anyone foreign. The tremendous 
effort of civic, farm, and women’s organizations m their efforts to understand 
and befriend foreign peoples, is indicated in this table. 

ORGANIZATIONAL LEVELS SUITABLE TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ADULT EDUCATION IN THE THREE FIELDS 
Every organization of any size must determine the ratent and 
rections of its activities as well as relevant administrative 
times the nature of the agency itself and the institutional nature of its program 

dl^ttTevel of operation. Thus the school distri^^ 

which the drama of the individual school unit is played. The Sojl Conation 
District is the most important local unit of the Soil 

this service has very strong national and regional admmistrative units. Also 
the district varies in size and nature. 

After the staff had finished with the field work on the P'^ ^ ‘ 

of a questionnaire completed by the staff, members 

percentage-wise the expenditures they would ma e or -yjtgms and or- 
had ample funds to advance adult education through social systems 

ganizations in the three fields of interest.* , i j. .taff members 

All categories listed received some allocation of 
and there was considerable agreement concermng 
which should receive the most. AUocations were 

namely, (1) organization P^STf***® 5 , For both cate- 

programs as involved mass media used with allocated the 

gories of organization, the levels or organmation to which 
highest proUcns of funds were Oie fcUowmg 4) 

to lowest: (1) local community or relatively small al- 

multi-county. Other organizational communities com- 

locations were (5) national, (6) school ^ J ^ these data 

bined and (8) fte region. If the study 

support the thesis that in the community, state and 

learn more about the operation of socia 

""""overall generalizations concerning adult education 

agreed to by the staff . „ J,v 

The fieldwork finished and having fiUed out " Jic generali- 

preceeding, the staff spent the whole day attempting to amv at P g 

> The reader is reminded that ^e tlaff MprS 

Ibrough the organuation categories, rolleccs and VmvcniUcs, Gvic and Service 

tension Service, the Parent Teadiers Assooa ► 

Orginiations and Inter-Agency counaU. 
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PARTICIPATION OF FOREIGN PERSONS ON PROGRAMS 


The first hand contact which rural areas now have with other nations and 
peoples is one of the greatest and most impressive differences in rural life in 


Table 5 

Number and Percentage of Organizations Responding That a Foreign Person 
Appeared on a Program in the Past Year 


OreanizatioD 


Number | Percent re- 
respondinf jponding YES 


Schools 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Farm organizations 

Farm Bureau. . , 

Grange 

Farmers’ Union 

Cooperatives 

Civic and service organizations 

Lions 

Rotary . . .!.!!!'! 

Kiwanis 

Optimist ! ! ! 

Civitan ] 

Altrusa 

Quota 

General Federated Women’s Clubs. . .... 

Business and professional women’s ciubs. . . ! ^ ! . ! ! ! 
American Association of University Women 

League of Women Voters 

Parent-Teachers Association !!!!!! 

Chamber of Commerce 

^People Advancement of Colored 
^ County Medical Society . 

Government bureaus 

Farmers’ Home Administration 

Soil Conservation Service 

Libraries'*^”" Marketing Association. 

Churches . . 

Diocesan rural life leaders 

Protestant ministers. . . 

Continuation Education Departments*'. . ' ‘ ' 

* Data not available. 


542 

563 

620 

361 

179 

16 

64 

1346 

164 

125 

85 

7 

4 

5 
3 

258 

59 

31 

26 

479 

S3 

10 

37 

214 

78 

93 

43 

176 

25 

151 


20 

52 

20 

18 

27 

25 

13 

37 

34 

89 

64 

100 

0 

63 

100 

36 

54 

87 

50 

17 

19 

20 
5 
7 
9 
4 
7 

47 
25 

48 


the last two decades. Not only have sons and daughters fought in the armed 
forces abroad but Americans are travelling more abroad, and foreigners fre- 
quent rural communities much more than ever before. Table 5 summarizes the 
data gathered from responses of leadere to the question, “during the past year 
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population and economic base cannot service the areas in which they operate 
adequately, wcept through cooperatiw relations with larger units. ' 

Charles P. Loomis, Director of the Study 
Social Research Service 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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zations concerning adult education in the three fields of interest in rural areas. 
The following assumptions, in line with the work manual, were agreed upon: 
(1) participation in adult education programs is largely voluntary and (2) 
groups carrying on adult education programs are relatively autonomous. 

The following are the generalizations agreed upon: There is on the part of all 
the organizations studied a very great need expressed for reliable and accurate 
information in the three fields and there was a strong desire indicated for 
critical evaluation by impartial agencies of the material available. Both the 
subject matter and the techmques by whidi it is employed should be adapted 
to the special needs and reqmrements of the agencies and organizations using 
it. 

Adult education in general and in the three fields in particular will be made 
more effective if those who are responsible for it have training in appropriate 
organization skills and educational methods. All leaders involved in adult 
education in rural America need professional training and e^>erience in riiral 
life, the social sdences and adult education. Such training should be of pro- 
fessional level and coupled with in-service training. Relatively few leaders are 
sufficiently trained in these fields. 

Although not all needs are met by the existing ^tems and organizations, 
more immediate progress can be made by working through existing organiza- 
tions rather than by launching new ones. To be effective, adult education pro- 
grams must begin with the interests and felt needs of both individuals and 
groups. Greater achievements in the three fields of special interest could be 
incorporated in meaningful and practical terms as organiza- 
^ jectives of the agendes involved. There is a general and ea^^ressed 
need for improvement in organization; i.e., in making organizations more effec- 
tive mattaining their present objectives in adult education. However, if agencies 
are to be conffnuaUy effective, individuals and groups must be assisted in 
recogmzmg aU their needs and relating their objectives to these. 

For many rural agendes, partidpation of families as units is preferable to 
partiapaUon or trainmg of bidividuals separately. In rural areas the family 
IS a re atiyely important sodal system. Furthermore, the effectiveness of any 
mass media inay be greatly increased by relating it to the system of inter- 
personal relationships. Pertinent to this generalization is the organization of 
discussion groups, radio listening groups, and many other groupings whidi 
use mass media. 

In gene^, the more rural the area, the more disadvantaged it will be in 
non-vo«tional adult educadon fadlities. This is true of resources, accessibility, 
and utilization of m ass media and other fadlities. Related to this generalization 
is the fact that local umts require a minirrmm population and economic base 
in order to have an adequate service. Local areas with less than this mmirntTm 
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J. ALLAN BEEGLE 

Allan Beegle, author of The Mass Media of Communicaiion, Chapter 13, was 
bom and reared on a farm near Bedford, Pennsylvania, in the general and 
self-su£5cmg type of farming area. He attended the local high school and was 
graduated from Penn State in 1939. He then took a Master’s degree in rural 
sociology at Iowa State College in 1941. His Ph.D. degree, awarded in 1946, 



Group Interactions at Various Levels — ^Beecle’s Parents 
(Bedford County, Pennsylvania) 


is from Louisiana State University where he specialized in rural sociology, 
demography and agricultural economics. He is now professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Michigan State College. Among his publications are Rural 
Social Systems, a textbook written in collaboration with Dr. C. P. Loomis, 
and numerous Experiment Station bulletins and journal articles. 

OLEN LEONARD 

Olen Leonard was bom on a small farm and ranch in Wise County, Te-xas. 
After completing local primary and high schools he attended Texas A. and M. 
College for three years, transferring then to Fredericksburg State Teachers 
College in Virginia where he received a B.S. degree in 1931, with majors in 
mathematics and education. During 1937-39 he attended George Washington 
S’Hd American Universities in Washington, D.C. fulfilling all requirements for 
the Master’s degree in sociology and anthropology with the exception of a 
thesis. From 1940-1943 he was a graduate student in sociology' and anthr(> 
Polog>' at Louisiana State University where he recenxd the rh.D. degree in 
1943. 



APPENDIX A 


The Contributors 

Two major objectives are sought in presenting this section. The first is that of 
introducing and identifying the contributors of individual chapters to the 
study of adult education in rural areas. The second objective is that of sug- 
gesting the nature and varieties of the channels of communication in a number 
of the types of farming areas of the United States. In pursuing this objective, 
each of the contributors was requested to reconstruct from memory, the or- 
ganizational affiliations and level of participation of his father and mother 
Each was asked to recall the period when a youth of 15 to 20 years, still in the 
parental household. The assignment required each contributor to recall his 
parents’ group affiliations and to estimate the extent of participation and 
interaction at the local, trade-center, county, and state or regional levels. The 
results were then portrayed graphically ac«)rding to a standardized scheme. 
The contributors, arranged alphabetically, appear on the following pages. 



Key 
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moved from Colorado to Ohio and back again to Fort Collins where he attended 
high school and was graduated from Colorado A and M College in 1933. From 
1933 through 1936, he taught m a 4-teacher rural consolidated high school 
located in a sugar beet farming area. Later he worked in the Color^o State 
Lands Use Planning Office on the campus at Fort Collins. Graduate study was 
taken at the University of Southern California and Colorado A and M College 
and the Master’s degree was received from Louisiana State University in 1942. 
His Ph.I). was awarded in 1950 by Michigan State College, specializing in 
rural sociology. He is now social scientist in charge of standards and levels of 
liwig research in the United States Department of Agriculture. His major 



Group Interachoks at Various Levels— Loncuore’s Parekts 
(Larimer County, Colorado) 


publications include: co-author of Rural Life in the United Stales, Experimental 
U eallh Program of the U.S, Department of Apiculture, and a number of bulletins 
and articles. 


CHARLES P. LOOinS 

Charles P. Loomis, author of the introducloiy and concluding chapters of this 
report and director of this study, was bom on a farm near Brownfield, Colorado 
in 1905. In 1907 his family moved to Nebraska where he grew up on a 160- 
acre irrigated farm in school district #8 near Gering in western Nebraska, 
between the Rangc-Liv'eslock and the northern part of the southern WTicat 
Area. He attended the two-room counlrj' school in District fi 8 and high siAool 
in the trade center of the area in Gering, three miles from the farm and business 
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His employment record includes the following: Teadier in Public Schools 
at Leesburg, Virginia, 1932-35; Sodal Scientist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U.S.D.A., 1936-43; Extension Specialist and Assistant Chief, Division 
of Training and Extension, Ofhce of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S.D.A., 
1944-46; Director, Cooperative Agricultural Experiment Stations in Bolivia, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S.D.A., 1946-48; Associate Professor 
of Sociology, University of Texas, 1948-49; Professor of Sociology, Vanderbilt 
University, 1949-1950; Sociologist assigned to Northern Brazil, United Nations, 
1951; Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State College, 
1951-present. 



Group Interaction at Various Levels — Leonard’s Parents 
(W ise County, Texas) 


Major publication^ include: Santa Cruz, Boliiia. La Paa (Bolivia) Prensa 
Universal, 1947; Canton Chutipas, Bolivia. La Paa (Bolivia), Prensa Universal, 
1948; .Ro/e of the Spanish Land Grant in Social Organizalion and Processes of 
Spanish American Villaie, Ann Arbor: Edward Brothers, Inc., 1946; Mono- 
graphs for U.S. Department of Agriculture and United Nations Articles in 
Journals. 


T. "WILSON LONGMORE 

T. Wilson Longmore, author of Chapter 7 and co-author of Chapter 6 of this 
report, was bom in laOuisvUle, Colorado, a rural mining town. His father was 
at various times farm owner, postmaster, merchant and billiard parlor operator. 
He attended small-town public elementaiy and parochial schools. The family 
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livestock and wheat (dry fatnung) areas. At the age of eleven he moved with 
his parents and two immediately older brothers to Kalispell, Montana. Three 
years later they moved to , Provo, Utah where he attended high school aM 
college. He graduated from Brigham Young University m 1946. He taught 
in the public schools in Pocatello, Idaho in 1946-47 and took his faster s 
degree in sociology and anthropology from Michigan State College m 19o . 
During the summer of 1950 he worked with the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee on their study of Migrant Labor in Colorado. He was a graduate araist- 
tant in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Michi^gan State 
College four successive years, two teaching and two research. From January o 



Of tATTCI* MI"T» 

Gaoim Iniehaciion at Vauioos LErara-Lowav’s Paeznis 
(Utah County, Utah) 


June 1952 he worked as a Researii Associate ^ith the Hralth 
Foundation where he was engaged m a study o ra P ^ f . 

the present time he is an assistant professor in the Department of Kura 

Sociology at North Carolina State CoUege. 

JOSEPH L. MATTHEWS 

Joseph L. Matthews, author of Chapter 3 on the Coopjtrae 

vice, was born in Sabinal, Texas m high school in Sabinal, 

the South Texas range-livestock arra. He gra He^was a professional 

and attended the University of T«as to ^ ^ ^ .,3 „u„ty agri- 

agricultural worker for atdMKhanical College of Texas, 

cultural agent, then attended the Agricultura 
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college in Scottsbluff, two miles beyond Gering. When 19 years of age his family 
sold the Nebraska property and moved to an irrigated farm near Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. He graduated from New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts in 1928, took his Master’s degree in rural sociology, agricultural 
economics and psychology in 1929 at North Carolina State College, and his 
Ph.D. in sociology and agricultural economics in 1932 at Harvard University. 
He has held teaching positions in Las Cruces, New Mexico, North Carolina 
State College and Harvard University and research and administrative posi- 
tions in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations in the United States Department of Agriculture. He is now 
head of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology and Director of the 



Group Interactiok at Various Levels — L ooms' Parents 
(Scotts Bluff County, Nebraska) 


Social RcKarch Scrince and Area Research Center at Michigan State CoUege. 

mong his publications are Rural Social Systems, a textbook written in col- 
laboration with J. AUan Beegle, Sliid!cs in Applied and Theoretical Social 
Science, Studies of Rural Social Organizalion, and Fundamentals of Sociology, 
a translation of Ferdinand Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft and Gesellschafl. 

SHELDON G. LO^VRY 

Sheldon G. Lowry, co-author of the chapters on Foreign Student Exchange 
and Continuation Education, was bom in Cardston, Alberta, Canada. He 
lived on hb father’s adjoining farms in Alberta and Montana, and he attended 
a two-room country school 3^ miles from home. This region borders the range- 
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Demographic Institute. He now holds an assistantship in the Area Research 
Service at Michigan State College. 



Group Interaction at Various Levels — Nall’s Parents 
(Wayne County, Michigan) 


JACK J. PREISS 

Jack J. Preiss, co-author ot Chapter 12. on Local Government and Politics 
was bom in New York City in 1919. His family moved to Hackensack, New 
Jersey, about six miles from New York, in 1929, and he attended public schools 
there. He graduated from Dartmouth College in 1940, with an A.B. in 
sociology. 

Before entering the Army Air Corps in 1941, he worked on farms in Ver- 
tnont, and was instrumental in setting up an experimental work camp operated 
by the U,S. Dept, of Agriculture. After a medical discharge from the Service, 
be Worked in Washington for the War Production Board, and later for the 
Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Iri 1945 he attended Stewart Technical School in New York, and became a 
licensed aircraft and engine mechanic, as well as pilot. For the following four 
years he operated an airport business in Lebanon, New Hampshire, near 
Dartmouth. 

He returned to academic work in 1950, and received his M.A. in sociology 
from Columbia University in 1951. For the past two years he has been a gradu- 
ate teaching assistant in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Michigan State College. 
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graduating with a B.S. degree in Agriculture in 1940. After graduation he was 
employed first as an agricultural planning specialist on the State Extension 
staff and later as county agricultural agent. During 1942-1944 he served in the 
Armed Forces, after which he returned to the State staff as pl annin g specialist. 
In 1947 he received his M.S. degree from Texas A. and M. After a year’s study 
at the University of Chicago in 1947-1948, he returned to the Texas Extension 
State staff where he was responsible for personnel training and evaluation of 
programs. He received his Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago in 1951. 
In the same year he was appointed to his present position with the Extension 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, in charge of the Educational 



Research Section, Division of Field Studies and Teaming. He has made or 
contributed to a wide range of research and field studies, the most recent of 
wh^ IS published as Extension Service Circular No. 477, “National Inventory 
of Extension Methods of Program Development.” 

PRANK a NALL 

Frank C. Nall was bom and reared in Detroit, Michigan. He attended one of 
the aty s public high schools, after which he spent two years in the United 
States Navy. Upon finishing hb naval service he entered Michigan State 
College where he received his Bachelor’s degree in sociology and anthropology 
in 1951, and his Master’s degree in 1953. He has pursued studies in France at 
the Sorbonne and the Institute d' Etbnologie as well as at the French National 
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WAYNE C. ROHRER 

Wayne C. Rohrer was born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Both his parents had 
urban backgrounds. For the period 1924-1933, he lived in Green Lie County, 
Wisconsin in the diary type of farming area. Because of his fathers occupation 
the family was more located in, than a part of the rural culture of this area. 
His father is a professional golfer which occupation demands that the family 
move quite regularly ^‘following the sun.” The overriding consideration in the 
decision to settle in a permanent job in a warm climate was determined by the 
son's nearing high school age. After 1933, he lived in Galveston, Texas. High 
school was completed in 1937, and he attended Texas A. and M. College from 
1938-1942. He completed his B.S. in rural sociology in 1946. After working for 
a regional farmers consumers’ cooperative he returned to Texas A. and M. 
for graduate work, taking an M.S. degree in rural sociology in 1948. For the 
following year he worked as assistant professor (research) in the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in rural sociology and land economics. He came 
to Michigan State College in 1949 to work toward the Ph.D. degree. 

ORDEN C. SMtJCKER 

Orden C. Smucker, author of Adtdt Education in the Rural Church, Chapter 9, 
was born in the town of Goshen, Indiana in 1909 where his father was an in- 
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Group Interaction at Various Lxvees — Preiss’ Parents 
(Bergeo County, New Jersey) 
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farm in Shelby County, Iowa in 1884. He attended the local schools in Shelby 
County and operated the parental farm before proceeding to preparatory school 
and college at Drake University. His father, Capt. Taylor, was an outstanding 
farm leader in the county. Carl Taylor obtained his M.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and his Ph.D. at the University of Missouri. He was head of 
the Department of Sociology and Dean of the Graduate School at North 
Carolina State College. He also taught at the University of Texas, Mount 
Holyoke, Missouri, and North Carolina. 

He was successively employed in research and administration in various 
government bureaus concerned with agriculture, including the Subsistence 
Homestead Division in the Department of the Interior, Regional Director of 
the Land Policy Section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Assist- 
ant Administrator of the ResetUement Administration, and Head of the Divi- 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Life of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in the United States Department of Agriculture. He has served as 
president of the American Sociological Society and the Rural Sociological 
Society. _ . . .... 

He is author of numerous books and professional publications, mcludmg 
The Social Suney; Ils History and Methods, Rural Sociology, Human Relalions, 
Rural Life in the United Slates, and Rural Life in Argentina. A two-volume 
work on the farmers’ movements in the United States is in the process of 
preparation. 


JOHN F. THADEN 

John F. Thaden, author of the chapter, “Adult Education in Public Schools," 
was bom on a farm near Monticello, Iowa, in 1894. In 1900 his famUy and he 
moved to northeastern Nebraska where he grew up on a 320-aCTe farm near 
Randolph, in the Com Belt. He attended a one-room country school m School 
District »38 and later taught in one of the four schools in this ^tnct. He vos 
one of 14 to graduate from Randolph High School in the class of 1914. Rando ph 
was then a village with a population of about 1400. He was graduate from the 
College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska in 1920 with a major m agn- 
cultural economics. He completed his work for the Master s ^ 

State College in 1922. Work toward the doctorate was pursu^ at Columb 
University in 1922-1923. He completed the doctorate m sociolo^ an ecm 
nomics at Michigan Sute College in 1930. He held tea^mg ^sitions at the 
School of Agriculture, University of Nebraska and teaching arid researc^i- 
tion at Iowa State College and Michigan State College, e is now 
professor of Sociology and Anthropology at Michigan State Co 
aearch Associate with the Agricultural Experiment Station, ^^ca 

lions U a chapter titled, “Adult Education" 

Education-A Textbook in Educational Sociology, rf.ted Jo“ph S^ou^ 
in 1942, a chapter on “Leadership” in a textbook m mtroductory sociology. 
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the family moved to Bluffton, Ohio where his father was a professor of speech 
at Bluffton College, also a Mennonite institution with a rural constituency. 
This is in the general and self-sufficing type of farming area. Here he attended 
the grade school, high school and college, graduating with an A.B. degree in 1931. 
He received the M.A. degree from the University of Chicago in 1933. His major 
work was with the late Dr. Arthur E. Holt, nationally known leader in the 
rural church and Dr. E. W. Burgess of the sociology department. After teach- 
ing for several years in a rural high school he entered the Ohio State University 
from which he graduated in 1945 with the Ph.D. degree in sociology and a 
minor in education. He has held teachmg positions at Bluffton High School, 
Bluffton College, the Ohio State University, Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University, Stephens College, San Frandsco State College. He is now associate 
professor of Social Science and a staff member of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at Michigan State College. He is also active in the adult 
education work of the college, giving numerous courses off-campus in various 
parts of the state. In research he has specialized in friendship groups, clique 
structure and religious organization. He has published twelve articles in various 
social sdence and education journals. 

CARL C. TAYLOR 

Catl^ C. Taylor, ro-author of the diapters on the farmers* organizations and 
leading authority on fanners’ movements in the United States, was bom on a 
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RUTH WARNCKE 

Ruth Wamcke, author of Chapter 8, was bom and reared on the southwest 
side of Chicago. She attended Lindblon High School, and Crane Junior College 
(city college). She received a B.S. in education from the University of Illinois 
in 1931, and an M.A. in English literature from the University of Chicago in 
1932. Miss Wamcke studied in the graduate school of education at North- 
western University at intervals from 1935-1939 and took a B.S. in library ser- 
vice from Columbia University in 1942. 

She taught upper grades and served as teacher-librarian, Glenview, Illinois, 
1933-1941, (Suburban community— 2,000 population) Her other positions 
include: Head of young adult department, Schenectady, New York, 1942- 
1944; Reader’s Advisor, Grand Rapids Public Library, 1944-1945; Director 
of Adult Education, Kent County, under Michigan Experimental Program in 
Adult Education, 1944-1947 ; Kent County librarian, 1947 to the present time. 

EDWARD W. WEIDNER 

Edward W, Weidner, was bom in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1921. He has spent 
all of his time in urban communities with the exception of a number of summers 



during which he lived in rural areas, and except for a very large number of 
field trips which were to the rural areas. He received his B.A. in 1942 from the 
University of MinnesoU, and his M.A. in 1943 from the same institution. 
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titled Sociely Under Analysis, published in 1942, and numerous research articles 
pertaining to demography and school district organization. 
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with the foreign student programs were requested to provide information re- 
lating to adult education on this form. 

Form &, designed for information services departments in our colleges and 
universities, yielded information contributing to the mass media chapter. 
Among others, this questionnaire was mailed to all Experiment Station and 
Extension Service editors at the Land-Grant institutions. 

Form 9 was prepared to assess the adult educational activities of the farm 
organizations. This form was m^ed to samples of the Grange, Farm Bureau, 
Fanners* Union and Farmers’ Cooperative Organizations. 

In addition, the questionnaire entitled, “Opinions, Attitudes, Judgments 
and General Thinking of the Staff of the Study of Adult Education in Rural 
Areas,** is included. 
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After a year’s graduate work at the University of Wisconsin, a year’s employ- 
ment with the National Municipal League in New York City, he received his 
Ph.I). from the University of Minnesota in political science in 1946. He had 
held teaching positions at the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Minnesota and the University of California at Los Angeles and Michigan State 
College. He is presently Director of the Governmental Research Bureau at 
Michigan State College, and professor of Political Science. Among his publica- 
tions are American State Government, a textbook written in collaboration with 
William Anderson; Stale and Local Government, a textbook written in collabora- 
tion with William Anderson; co-editor of a series of 10 monographs on Inler- 
Governmental Relations, County Boards and Commissions, and The American 
County-Patchwork of Boards. 


APPENDIX B 

Schedules Used in Study of Adult Education in Rural 
Areas 

Eight printed questionnaire forms and one dittoed interview outline were 
prepared and used in our study of adult education activities in rural areas of 
the United States. A sample of each of the forms is included in this appendix. 

Form 1, printed in two versions but identical in questions asked, was the 
most widely-used of the questionnaires. Form 1, a double postcard, was mailed 
to such groups as high school principals, rural ministers, civic and service 
organizational personnel, and to county agents and home demonstration agents. 

Form 2, the most extensive and detailed of the questionnaires prepared, was 
mailed to selected individuals, whose responses to Form 1 seemed to justify 
securing more detailed information. 

The third form, a non-printed outline, was prepared for use in connection 
with field interviews. It was used by all persons in their interviews as a guide 
in order that at least a nunimum of comparable information might be, secured. 

Forms 4 and S, the former sent to radio station directors and the latter to 
weekly newspaper editors, provided the basic information contained in the 
chapter dealmg with the mass media. 

Form 6, a double-postcard questionnaire was mailed to a sample of librarians 
in the United States. This form was utilized exclusively in the study of the 
library’s activities in the field of adult education in rural areas. 

Form 7 was prepared to obtain a picture of the foreign-student program in 
our colleges and xmiversities. Foreign student adinsers and others acquainted 
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Form 1 — Reverse 


Of these, how many live in the open country or in centers of less than 2,500 people? 

Qseck one: Almost none □ About O About ^ Q About ^ Q Almost a II □ 

3. Please check the form or forms which your best program or activity ?n the three fields took: 

□ Conference □ Public meeting □ Institute □ Radio listening groups 

Q Workshop □ Demonstration □ Tour D Other (Specify) 

4. In conducting the program or octivity what procedures were used? 

□ Lectures □ orge groups split into small discussion 

□ Group discussions groups 

□ Ponels □ Other (Specify) 

Please go back to No. 4 and DOUBLE CHECK the procedure used most extensively. 

F. If you know of any other outstanding programs or activities in these three fields, please give 
names, and addresses of persons who can give the most information about them. 

Name Moiling Address Organization 


G. YOUR NAME.. 
maiung address. 

October 29, 1951 


OCCUPATION. 


FIRST CLASS 

PERMIT NO. 941 

Stc. 34.9. P. L. A R. 

East LansinSi Mich. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 

No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In The United Stofes 
—POSTAGE Wia BE PAID BY— 


Social Research Service 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Th« Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundotion hoi otked u$ to find out what types^of edu- 
cational progroms are being carried on among rural people in the United States. Will you please 
help vs by answering this brief questionnaire and returning it promptly? Thank you. 

Orgonizotlon for which you are reporting 

A. Does your organization have any edueotionol programs or actMtIes for adults? 

YES □ NO □ 

1. If yes, about how many different people were reached last year? 

Of these, how many live in the open country or in centers of less then 2,500 people? 

Cheek ones Almost none □ About K □ About □ About % □ Almost oil □ 

B. Indicate mau media used in your progroms or aclivltiess □ Radio □ Teievislon 

□ Newspapers Q Motion pictures □ Other (Spedfy) □ None 

C During the past year did ony foreign person appear on your program? YES □ NO □ 

D. Whet other orgonizotioni do you work with, or through, in your educational work with adults? 
(Cheek as many os apply) 

!-□ Colleges & univenities 12-D Ubrorles 

• 5 13-n Folilicol parties and/or orgoniza* 

3-u Churches and religious organizotions lions 

4.D Farm organizotions U-D Frofessionol organizations 

5-U Cooperotive Agrievlfurol Extension Service IS-Q Labor unions 

Federal and/or state gov't, bureous lA-Q Women's clubs 

7.n Elected or oppointed gov't, bodies IZ-Q Pofrlotic and veterons’ ergonlzo. 

8-U Community councils Hon, 

. le.P UNESCO orj.nlicllon. 

IT'S S’,'. Por.i,h’ orgonliottom 
II-D W.lf.,, 21.D FraLmol .rgonli.K.r. 

20-D Others (Specify) 

organizotions which you hove cheeked, list here the SFEOnC 
NAMES of the three with which you work most. (Ust RR5T the ONE you work with most.) 


1— INTERNATIONAl UNDERSTANDING FOR PEACE 

2 — STRENGTHENING OF DEMOCRACY 

3— UNDERSTANDING AND STRENGTHENINC OF THE ECONOMY 

hove token the form of conferences, workshops, demonstro- 
ttons. meetings, contest*, exhibition,, radio progroms. Institutes, organizing of councils, etc 

l2l*s*tfnnntK!i!!l*^*"'«*j oduits that included (1) International understanding for peace, 

on IdAln Irr® vnderstonding end strengthening of the economy, carried 

on within or by your organization during the post yeor? YES □ NO □ 

1. If YES. give nome or brief description of your best program or ocHvity. 


velrt!^. •’"’Orom or activity, about how mony different people were reached lost 


0-741 
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9. If yes, what are the obstacles (i.e. why they are not doing more). 

a. Attitudes of policy makers (boards, administration, etc.). 

b. Limitations on space and other fadlities. 

c. Lack of tehnical guidance. 

d. Attitudes of local people. 

10. Do the people in your organization have adequate training to handle these 

fields? YES( ) NO( ) 

If YES, what do they have? 

If NO, what do they need? 

Training in what skills? (Indicate fields, examples: sociology, psy- 
chology, economics, education, etc.) 


What attitudes or motivation?. 


February 27, 1952 
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FoiiM 2 

Fonn 2, an amplification of Form 1, is a IS-page printed booklet and has not 
been reproduced here due to its length and complexity. Those interested may 
obtain a copy of it upon request to the Director of the Social Research Service, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Form 3 

Personal ItUervieu) 

1. Origin and history of organization. 

a. When first began. 

b. Person or persons responsible for initiating work. 

c. Most important events in taping direction of organization’s work 
(i.e. any clashes with other and similar phases of work, association with 
development of other organizational work in locality or center, etc.). 

2. Objectives of the organization. 

a. Original objectives and purposes. 

b. What respondent considers as present most important objectives. 

3. Importance of and nature of program planning. 

a. Is it geared to the needs and desires of the local people or is it designed 
by experts and technicians at higher levels. 

b. How is it done, i.e., dictated from above, decided through staff con- 
ferences, or through meetings and contacts with local leaders, groups, 
requests, surveys, etc, 

4. How policy is made in the organization. 

a. Interviewer probes for recent example. 

b. Interviewer probes to get composition of policy forming group or groups. 

c. Interidewer probes to determine how group or groups function in policy 
formation. 

d. Interviewer probes to ascertain whether policy sessions are (a) group 
centered, (b) leader centered, or (c) both. 

e. Interviewer probes to see how action b initiated when new policies are 
made. 

f. Literviewer probes to ascertain the nature of pressures exerted in poliy 
formation. 

5. In developing policies for adult education probe on same points as in 
question 4. 

6. If not already revealed, probe to ascertain whether procedures in policy 
formation as stated are actually followed. 

7. ^Vhat is the spatial distribution of offices and personnel of organization? 
If possible show on a map (try to get a copy of; the map). 

8. If you could, would you do more in these three fields? 



Fokm 4 — Continued 


$-{ ] CccuBunity couacQs 

9-{ ] Inter-agency councila (Specify). . . 

10- ( ) Welfare councils 

11- { ] Civic and service clubs (Specify). 


) Libraries 

IM 1 Political parties and/or organiaations 

14- { ] Professional organixatlons (Specify) 

15- [ I Women's clubs (Specify) 

16- [ ] Labor yaions 

IPatriotic and veterans organiaaeions (Specif')- 

18~I J UNES(X) organizations (Specify) 

1>-I 1 Parents' organizations (Specify). . - 

] Fraternal organizations 

21-1 1 Other (Specify) 

a. Please go back and double cheek the local groups which have plsnoed and preaeoted their own 
radio programs over your station. 

3. We are Interested in the programs and activities carried on in rural areas for adults in three fields, namely: 
(1) INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING FOR PEACE, (2) STRENGTHENING OF DEMOCRACY 
«od (3) UNDERSTANDING AND STRENGTHENING OF THE ECONOMY. 

Kndly give us the following information regarding any program or programs your (U tioa may have broadcast 
in these three fields in the past month. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

M) 


(5) 


(6) 


In which of 

Time o( day 
and length of 
program 

Fr^ 

qoency OJ 

Check groups cooperating 
in program 

If local groups 
cooperated, 
give their names 

Name of Program 

the fields 
(1. 2, or 3 
above) does 
it fall? 

kst 
month 
(Usted in 
col. 1) 

Local 

groups 

Na- 
tional 
or State 
groups 

None 

(SUtion 

Staff 

only) 

Exampk: 

Ow foreign policy 

1.2 

8:0P-<:3(> A.U. 

4 

X 



Farm Bureau and 
P.T.A. 
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Form 4 


A STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Sponsored by 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
and 

Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation 


. .Your stK«t address. .. . 


Radio station call letters . . 


1. Please give ns the foUawiog information concerning the coverage of your radio station. 

a. Approxinutely what radius does your station cover? miles. 

b. Approiiniately what is the population within this radius? persons. 

e. Approximately what percent of this number fa rural (i.e., open country and centers under 2,SOO population). 
Please chech. 

i’l 1 

2-( l2S-t9% 

H \iO-U7o 
H 17W00% 

d. How many hours per day on tie average fa your station on the air? . 

e. Has uy study been mide of your sUtion's listening audience? Yes No 

i If yes, are results avsilabfe? ytt No 

g. II yei, would you ptesse tend me a copy of any such report? 

h. Appreilmately what pereeaUge of the population of your area of coverage lisUns to your atatlon? Please 


1*1 1 0-2t% 

2-{ 12M'>% 

H 

H ]2M00% 

°' to'tral i« »», lUUon (u indiated b, «ic t«d 


H 1 Colleges and universities 
2-( i Schools 
] Churches 

eH I Farm organUatloos (Specify) 

H ! Cooperative Agricultural Extensien Service 
M 1 Government bureaus (Specify) 

;-i J ElecUd or appointed govemment bodies 



Form 5 


A STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Sponsored by 

The Association of Land>Grant Colleges and Universities 
and 

Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation 


Your otnie 

MfOmy address 

Nuae of weekly oewsjMper 

1 . Please give os Uie foUomng laf omation coficercing tbe overage of your newspaper. 

a. Approximately how many rabscrlbcra does your newspaper have? 

b. Approximately how many readen does your newspaper have? 

c. A^irozimately what percentage of your reader is rural (i.e., open country and centers under 2.i00 

population) percent. 

d. Haa any study been made of your newsx>aper readers? Yes No 

«. If yes, are results avaUxble? Yes No 

f. If these are available for circulation, pJease enclose a copy. 

3, We are Interested in the programs and activities carried on in rural areas for adults la three fields, namely; 
(1) INTERNATIONAL UNOERSTANDINO FOR PEACE, (2) STRENGTHENINO OP DEMOCRACY, 
AND (3) UNDERSTANDING AND STRENGTHENINO OP THE ECONOMY. We would appreciate 
your Indicating the frequency with which you give local grcFups non-advertising space In your newspaper and 
whether «r not they have prepared articles in these three fiel^ in the last year. 


LOCAL CROUPS ^ 

1 

Every 

week 

Every 
two or 

three 

weeks 

Once 

per 

month 

Less 

often 

Not 

at aU 

Have they 
tides In a 
fields ment 
[n the 1 

Yes 

prepared ar* 
ay ^ the 3 
ioned above 
ast year? 

1 No 

Libraries 

Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service 

Qiurches and Religious Organizations.. 








kaim Bumn 

Craare 

Parmeti^ rTpfm, 

P^slriotic and Vtletans’ Orgaalzatiosis. . 
CounriU 

Ci’K tad Service aubs 

Welfare Coann1« 

Peliiksl Parties aad/or OrgaaIxatJons.. 

ProfesiloftU OrgaaiiaUoas 

wvtTaaeat Bamm 

Cf^WMorUaJversides 

Weeaea'i Qabs 

labor Calces 

^*ESCO Organixatloes I 

Partals* Orzsa!citlm« 1 

Ptstera*! Orisaluttnn, ■ 

Specify) . 1 


(OVER) 



Form 4 — Continued 


4. We are (oterested in some details concerning your most successful regular program in any of the three fields: 
(1) International understanding for peace, (2) Strengthening of democracy and (3) Understanding and 
strengthening of the economy. Kindly give us the following information regarding your most successful pro- 
gram: 

a. Name of program 

b. What local group or groups were most responsible for suggesting, planning, or presenting some of the 

broadcasts? 


c. Whit non-local group or groups were most responsible fcs suggesting, planning, or presenting some of the 
broadcasts? 


d. Please describe the form that the broadcasts usually take: (Examples: speech, interview, round table, 
diamatiaation, music, etc.) 


e. Do any groups use the information from these broadcasts as the basis for local group diicussioot? 
Yes No Coramenta: 


t. If yes, what groups use it for discussion? 

g. Doyousendoutscriptsof thisprogramtoyouraudlenee? Yes No 


' media are often thought of as a one-way type of communication. That is, the listener has 

little op^rtMity to participate or respond. Various procedures have been developed to increase the parUci- 
pation of radio audiences. 

In your iudgraent, which of the procedures to increase audience participation would be most effective in pro- 
flwT j International understanding lor peace, (2) Strengthening of democracy and 

(3) Undentanding and strengthening of the economy? - w « « 


SRS Form 4 
October 22. 19}t 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS MOST USED 



_ _ . Reviewed by 

B— Book Circulated Librarian for 

E»-Painphlet Group (s) 


Circle one Circle one Circle one 

B P Yei No Yes No 


Yes No 1 

Yes No 


Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 


PILUS MOST USED 


. j Showed to Matenal 
Circulated | (,) for Group 

Discussion 



Yes No 


Yes No Yes No 


Yes No Yes No 


Pour name. libraiy-- 




w. ih.u .pprtcUt. jou. Itlnnilns this cprf proopUj. « J"« •” “ "" 

will you follow the card with a letter? Thank you. 















Form S — Continued 


3. Klndlr give na the (oUoirisg bfoimation regarding ai^ apace given in your newspaper to the three fields of 
interest in the past year. 


FIELDS OF INTEREST 

Estimated mm. 

1 her of editoriab 

1 and artieies in 
the last year 

Check approximate per- 
ttot of non-advertising 
apace devoted to each of 
the three fields 

In general, how were 
these articles received 
by your readers? 

Edi- 

toriata 

Articles 

(exclud* 

ingttews 

articles) 

1 

j 

Less 
than . 
S% ' 

i 

5 to 
10% 

than 
10% ^ 

Well 

Aver- 

age 

Poor 

Don’t 

know 

(1) International Understanding for 
Peace 

(3) Strengthening of Democracy 
(3) Understanding and Strengthening 
of the Economy 












4i We would appreciate knowiog something concendog the interest of local groups in promoting or preparing 
articles In the three fields of interest. 


FIELDS OF INTEREST 

About what proportion 
of these articles were 
offered or suggested by 
your rca^rs? 

Indiute tome of the 
sources ol these offer- 
ings or suggestions 
(Example: PTA. 
American Legion, etc.) 

Indicate any other 
sources of articles 
in the 3 fields 
(Examples: AF, 

Bell Syndicate, etc.) 

None 

Lest 

than 

hall 

Mote 

than 

haU 

(1) laUnational Understanding 
for Peace 

(2) Strengthening of Democracy 
(J) Undentanding and Strength' 

cning of the Economy 







5. Du^ the past year, did you make any special eBort through your newspaper to promote (1) International 
Onderstanding for Peace. <2) Strengthening of Democncy. and 0) Understanding and Strengthentog of the 
Eeooamyt Yes [ j No I 1 


a. If yes, what did you do7 


b. Were any local groupe involved in your effort? Yea I \ Not ) 
e. If yes. pleiae name the local groups invotved 


!l ** that newspaper editors such as yourseU are extremely important in the formation 

p«ib le epWoo. Please describe how, in your egdoloo. weekly newspapers can most effectively promote 
(1) latenatienal Uadentandlng for Peace, (J) Strengthening of Democracy and 0) UndenUnding 

and Strengthening of the Ecoeomy? 


SKSFoenS 
October a. »SI 
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Foreign Student Section 

STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION 


DIRECTOR 
Oiarles P. Loon^ 
Sodi! Rcseirch Service 
MicM{ta SUte College 
Eut Lansing, Michigaa 


SPONSORS 

AuodiUoa of Lasd^Gnat 
Colleges and Universities 
and tlie 

Fond for Adult Educadoa 
of Use Ford Foundation 


W« would .pprwdato haTi»£ yont .n.we™ proiupUy. For your couTeuIonc rotnm uddios .nd 
pottage are Ineloded. 




address 

1. How many foreign students are enrolled at your institution at Use present time? 

2. Indimu how these foreign student* pirUdpate ON CAMPUS to increase the knowledge of students and 

faculty about people from other eountries. Cheek a* many as app y. 

W ILKt^ ^ I Rooming wsUs American studenU 

H 1 Folk or costume dances. fesUvals. etc. M I ^ternstional Hou«s afair, 

H 1 Parties, teas, ban<riets, etc. H J OUser (Speofy) 

4-{ ] IntetgTocp discussions and meelinga ............. • • • • ■ j’ll'.ll’ 

a. Dooble cheei it^ above which contribute most to the knowledge of Undent* and faculty. 

3. he the« Kutis. itedat, partldpuU OFF CAMPUS to inotu. tho b.o.kdie o! U.S. dton. 

.h».l i,..pl. lnm ot her eouotde,. Oerk « uu, .5 rpplj^ ^ .rilh U. S. .tudroU 

H uSS’rotKmrdr.rrr.faUrdr.ru. H 

H 1 P»drr. trot. hro,«rd, rtc. M ,=• 

4H IPUimed virtu to hooiro H * 

■- Doubt, rfirck thorr which rootributr met to ioorur howled^ of U. o^u^ .rtirfUm dorioi 
h. lodtuu rpproduutr uumbr. ol your fomip. >tud«.U pufeytm, m OFF CAMPUS Ktiwum ummi 

the past year 

3. Whrt pUuord men. do you urn to Wuint your footip. .tudmU with our lilr? Fleur rhrek r. uuoy pi 

*ppiy. 

1- I 1 Tours to visit places of interest 

2- t ] Visits, for day or more, with famUse* 

^ 1 Visits to farms 

] Visits to businesses 

5- { 1 Participating In discussions, etc. 

6- { ] Rooming with U. S. students 

7- 1 1 Special courses in English for Foreign students 

®-l 1 Special courses (other than language) 

9-{ 1 Other (Specify) 

a. Double eh ***^^ those you consider of most importance. 

3. lodiuu th. mprurrUoo. tuvimt propnm. or .rtmUr, I. whirh pmr torrip. .mdrnu prru-dprtr. 


1- ( 1 Colleges and universities 

2- 1 1 Schools 
M 1 Churches and religious organlastions 

*-{ ] Farm organleations (Specify) - 

SH 1 Cooperative Agrieultural Extension Service 
M 1 Government Bureaus (Specify) 

7-1 1 Elected or appointed government bodKes (Spedfr) 


(OVER) 
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Form 6 — Reverse 


DIRECTOR 
aP.Loottu . „ , 

Sodil Research Semce 
EkSt lAfisl&t. UlCMCtB 


STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN RURAL AREAS 

October 19, 1951 


SPONSORS: 

Assn* of I^d Grant 
CoUeges and Univenities 
and 

Fund lot Adnit EducaOoa 
of the Ford Foundation 


De&T libr&n&Q’. 


Th. Fund for Adult EducuUou of tho Ford FoundaUon has asked us to u^c a survey of 
tbe alenl and wturt of educatloa for adults in the rural areas of the United States. We are 
primarily interested in three subject matter fidds; 


1. INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING FOR PEACE. 

IIs STRENGTHENING OF DEMOCRACY. 

m. UNDERSTANDING AND STRENGTHENING OF THE ECONOMY. 


It is important to know what books (non-fiction, fiction, juvenile or adult), pamphlets and 
in these fields probsbly have been most used by adults from the rural atcM in Ae past 
year. Will you list such titles on the other side of this card and check the ways in wWch they 
have been used? Please return the card promptly. Thank you. 


Yours sincerely, 

Ruth Warncke 
Section on Public Libraries 


Pous 


FIRST CLASS 

PERMIT NO. 941 

8ce.34.B. P.L.AR. 

East Lansing, Mich. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 

No Poilag* Stomp Noconory If Moilod In Tho t)nit*d Stotoi 
—POSTAGE WW EE PAID 6Y— 


Social Research Service 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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A STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Spontored by 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

and 

Fund for Adult Education Established by the Ford Foundation 


Tbia Surrey i9 approved bf the 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCUTION 




Form 7 — Continued 


8- { ] Community councils 

9- ( ] Inter-agency councils (Specify). 


1&*[ ] Welfare councils 

11- [ ] Civic and service organiutioas (Specify). 

12- ( ] Libraries 

1 Political parties and/or orgattiaatkms 

14-( 1 Professional organizations (Specify). 


15- ( ) Labor Unions 

16- [ ] Women's clubs (Specify). 

17- [ ] Patriotic and veterans organizations (Specify) 

18- 1 1 UNESCO organizations (Specify) 

IM ] Parents’ organizations (Specify).. 

20-[ 1 Fraternal organizations (Specify) 

Jl-| 1 Other (Specify) 

a. List in order, the 4 organizations under No. $ above in which your foreign students participated most in 
the past year. 


«. Inieale the proportion of all your foreign students whospent time off campus in rural areas (i.e.jopen country 

and centers of less than 2,500 population) last year. ' « 

H 1 Almost none 
H 1 About K 
H 1 About M 
♦-f 1 About )( 

H 1 Almost all 


t. In your opinion what 3 fnstUulions. other than your 
citizens become acquainted with one another? 


doing most to help foreign students and U. S 


Jh^nationality irLpfS^t^nv died'""* lJ«« i“<li«te opposite each difficulty 


‘lype of Difficulty 

Nationality Group Most Involved 

1. 


2- • 


3. . .. 


4 



Please return this questioonaire even Ibough you have no vTifrtm which y 


October 25, 1951 


I report vi>on. 



Form 8 — Continued 


3, WHch ol the loUomng classes of media are handled by or thronrii your department? Please check. 

H ] News releases 

2- t 1 Feature artides 

3- { ] Periodicals 

4- 1 1 Agricultural Experiment SUtion publications 
H ] Agricultural Extension publications 

6- 1 ] Film strips 

7- 1 3 Radio scripts 

8- { ] Radio news releases 

3 Pihned programs fIV) 

10-{ 3 Exhibits 

IH 1 Other 

4. WUd. m.eoI theorfi. chrfrf i. <!a=tion 3 dor« bdi«. ismo.t .ff«tivcinf.lli«th=p»blicl»»dopt 

new 

Comment: 


.olt!,= o=dI.cb«krfmqu«tion3do,oabdi«.aBO.t.S«Uvcmch«>etaSof.ttl«d»7 


6. Please dieck any o! the following groups 


■n(4/nramnliat]0r 


H 1 Colleges and umversities 
1 Schools 

H i Churches and relipous organlxations 
4-( i Fann organlxations 

H 3 Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service 

6- 1 3 Federal and/or sute gov’t bur«us 

7- { I Oected or appointed gov’t bodies 
M I Cemfflunlty councils 
H 1 Inter-agency councils 

1(H 1 Civic and service organisations 

It-t I Welfare conncQs 

. ... o. .ba.. .0, .bleb ... b... p.p.»d d,«™d™ d^pp 

(1) International Understanding for Peace, ( 


I Political parties and/or organisations 
l*-{ 3 Professional organisations 
tS-{ 3 Labor unions 
16-{ 3 Wooen’s dubs _ _ 

IH i Patriotic and veterans’ organizations 
iS-i 3 UNESCO organlsatioDS 
lP-1 3 ParenU’ organisations 
20 ^ 3 Fralemsl organisations 
21-1 3 Others (Specify) 





* n*a»« eadose examples. If avalUMe. 
Kevtaber 10, »si 

Sits feta t 



Form 8 — Continued 


YourNime Yourlltle 

Name of College or Caiverutjr City & State 

1. Please give us the following isformaticQ conccimog the organization of information services at your in- 
stitution: 

a. Name of information services department 

b. Indicate the school, division or college in which this department is located 


c. Indicate to whom (Department head. Dean. President, etc.) the director of information services is 

responsible? 

d. Indicate the number of fuU-time employees (or the e<iuivalent) in the information services department 


e. Indicate the titles of these positions together with the special functions performed. 

TITLE OF POSITION SPECIAL FUNCTION 

X 

t 


4. 


I. U no. pitut otD, It. oth,t ,,d piv. tldr iptdu tiinclions: 


najie of service specul TOJCTION 



4 


INDICATE SCHOOL OR 
DIVISION IN WHICH 
IT FALLS 


cenUge of the ^ through your department and the approiimate per- 

I I percentage of total time 


Radio 
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Form 10 


December 26, 1951 


Opinions^ AltiiudeSf Judgments and Central Thinking of the Staff of the Study 
of Adult Education in Rural Areas 

Staff member’s name 


Each of us has been strmng during the last months to increase his knowledge 
and imderstanding of adult education as it is carried on in rural America, 
particularly as related to the three fields (1) International Understanding 
FOR Peace, (2) Strengthening of Democracy, (3) Understanding and 
Strengthening of the Economy, and particularly as carried on by the or- 
ganizations and activities on which we are each reporting. We have attempted 
to appraise the need for adult education as reported by leaders in the organiza- 
tions we have been studying and to report these leaders’ use and evaluation o 
the effectiveness of certain forms or patterns of programs or activities an 
methods or procedures. In so far as possible we have as a group define our 
working objectives and definitions and developed our instruments and study 
procedures. 

Now as (tirector of the study I have prepared the following questionnaire 
for the staff to fill out. This instrument is designed to get some general and 
tentative recordings of the staff’s individual reactions to certam propositions 
before concerted group discussion of the findings has taken place. course, 
the following assumptions you are asked to make are unrealistic and any con- 
templative answering of the questions will require more situational facts toan 
are presented. Nevertheless it may be useful to try to answer the questions. 

questionnaire eor staff 


Over-all Assumptions'. 

Assume that you are a foundation director with one million dollare ^ 
on Adult Education in rural United Slates during the next five y^rs and that 
your objectives are to achieve the greatest possible progress m. 

1— International Understanding for Peace 

2— Strengthening of Democracy* •ro/^wn^rv 

3— Understanding and Strengthening of versus long 

^ In considering the relative emphasis to place on Jor 

time attainments use your own ideals and standards. Throug , 
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Form 9 — Continued 


4. In conducting the program or activity what procedures were used? 

[ I Lectures I J Large groups split into small discussion groups 

I ] Group discussions { ] Other (Spedfy) 

I IPaneU 

Please go bach to No. 4 and DOUBLE CHECK the procedure used most extensively. 

£. International Understanding For Peace 


1. Dutmg the past year did any foreign person appear on your program? Yes I ] No [ J 

2. During this period has your local group discussed or had a speaker on any international problem? 

Yes I ) No I 1 ' 

3. Do you have a committee which deals with International problems? Yes [ ] No ( ) 

If yes, what is the same of the committee? 

4. Do you receive any printed materials from your State or National Orginieations on international prob- 
lems? Yes [ 1 No I J 

F. Strengthening of Democracy 


I. During the past year did you have programs on the following topics? (Check as many as apply) 
a*[ 1 Citiaenship issues 
b-I J Stimulatbg citizens to vote 
c-l 1 Other (Specify) 


it yes, deKtlbe and indicate what was accomplished 


h” m" iroATSo* “ •• 

b-j 1 SUraultUng youth partldpatloa 

c-( ) Training local leaders 

d-{ } Training diseussion leaders 

•-I J Other (Specify) 


G, UndersUnding and Strengthening the Economy 

'• ■■ ■■ 
h-t I Inflation and/or price controls 
S'! I The family farm 
d^ J Coopentives 
e-I ] Labor problems 
H 1 Other (Specify) 


1 

a-1 1 Builnesi men's groups 
hH I Organised labor 


organised labor? (Check as many as apply) 


H. YOUR NAME. 


MAILING ADDRESS.. 
Korember 13, 1931 
SRS Fora 9 


.OCCUPATION, 
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S^dio 

Tele- 

vision 

Printed 
Matter | 

Motion 

pictures 

Total 

Assistance in programs or activities in- 
cluding evaluation and administra- 
tive research 

% 

% 1 

% 

% 


Fundamental research 







1 




100% 



Question 5 

Assume that all programs or activities involving little emphasis on mass 
media mentioned previously can be broken into two categories (1) preparing 
materials of all kinds and (2) organization and training, indicate the percentage 

of total expenditures you would make for preparing of materials % 

What part of this latter amount should go for fundamental research % 

Question 6 

Assume that the whole adult education program can be broken into the three 
categories we have used, indicate approximate percentages you would spend 
for each: 

1— Iniernatiokal Understantung for Peace % 

2 — Strengthening of Democracy ^ 

3— Understanding ai^d Strengthening of the Economy % 

Total 100% 


Question 7 

Assuming that the entire expenditures you are to make for adult education 
“Sing the above mentioned one million dollars can be broken into the following 
two categories: (1) Employment of and assistance to foreign students, scien- 
tists and technicians in the United States to advance the three fields of inleret 
“vered in this study and (2) Other expenditures, indicate the approximate 
proportion of the total expenditure you would give to (1) above % 


Qualton S 


For your programs and activities involving little mas 
P“rocntages of the total expenditures which would be made in 


media, indicate 
the adult cduca- 
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values and judgment. This is not a study of what your informants think but of 
what you think at this stage of the study. Remember the above assumption, 
namely, that you are a foundation director. We should step out of our research 
roles if these answers are to be useful in the conclusions. 


Qu^lion 1 

Assuming that the programs and activities you would organize can be broken 
into two components: (1) Action including evaluation and administrative re- 
search, and (2) Fundamental research, indicate the approximate percentage 
you would assign to fundamental research. (Use your own definitions.) % 

Question 2 

What part, if any, of the amount above under Question 1 is not used for 
fundamental research should be used for evaluation and administrative re- 
search? % 

Qiustion 3 

Assuming that your programs and activities could be broken into three 
categories of adult education: (1) mostly mass media alone, (2) programs or 
activities involving little mass media and (3), programs and activities designed 
to use rnass media in conjuncUon with face-to-face discussion and other 
similar situations, indicate the approximate allocations of funds you would 
make: 


AuitUpce 1 q erofnins or •ctivUie* 
iBciuding cvtluatios And tJmini.- 
tTAtivt mearch 

«) 

1 

Mostly mus 

(J) 

PrOfTADU And 
Activities with 
tittle^ASS 

(3) 

Mass mediA 
used with tsce* 
to-f Ace discus. 

Activities Aod 
progTAms 

TotAl 


% 

% 

% 


Fundamental research 






Total 







Question 4 

If you allocated any percentages above in Question 3 for mostly mass media, 
indicate below the approximate percentage you would expend for the following: 
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12- ( ) Libraries 

13- ( ) Political parties and/or organizations 

14- ( ) Professional organizations 

15- ( ) Labor unions 

16- ( ) Women’s dubs 

17- ( ) Patriotic and veterans’ organizations 

18- ( ) UNESCO orgamzations 

19- ( ) Parents’ organizations 

20- ( ) Fraternal orgaiuzations 

21- ( ) Others (specify) 

Of the above GENERAL TYPES of organizations which you have checked, 
list here the SPECIFIC NAMES of the three state agencies with which you 
work most. (List FIRST the ONE you work with most, e.g.. State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Farm Bureau, CIO.) 

1 2 3 

Question 10 

For your efforts at the community and neighborhood level indicate which of 
the following you would involve in your programs: 

(Check as many apply) 

1- *( ) Colleges and universities 

2- ( ) Schools 

3- ( ) Churches and religious organizations 

4- ( ) Farm organizations 

5- ( ) Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service 
&“( ) Federal and/or state government bureaus 
7“( ) Elected or appointed government bodies 

) Community coundls 
) Inter-agency councils 
) Civic and service organizations 
11“( ) Welfare councils 

12- ( ) Libraries 

13- ( ) Political parties and/or organizations 

) Professional organizations 
) Labor unions 
) Women’s clubs 

17~( ) Patriotic and veterans’ organizations 
l8-( ) UNESCO organizations 
) Parents’ organizations 
20-{ ) Fraternal organizations 

) Others (specify) 
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tion program to be developed for rural United States by the following 
levds. 



Percentiges expended it 
different levels for procrtos 
tnd activities 

Non mass 
media 

Mus media 
used with dis> 
cussion, etc. 

l-( ) School district 



2-( ) Township 



5-( ) Local community or neighborhood 



4-( ) Several communities 



5-( ) County 



6-( ) Multi-coimty 



7-( ) State 



8“( ) Region 



) Nation 



!(>-( ) Other (specify) . . 



Total 

100% 

100% 


Question 9 


level, indicate which of the following agencies 
you would mvolve in your program: 

(Check as many as apply) 

1- ( ) Colleges and universities 

2- ( ) Schools 

) Churches and religious organizations 
4-( ) Farm organizations 

I Service 

r I eo^'nunent bureaus 

I f I Elected or appomted government bodies 

8- ( ) Community councils 

9- ( ) Inter-agency councils 

10-( ) Civic and service organizations 
11“( ) Welfare councils 
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6- ( ) Influence of mass media 

7- ( ) Increased leisure time 

8- ( ) Deep personal experience 

9- ( ) Others (specify) 

Double check the three items above in Question 14 which you consider to 

be most important. Place 1 before the most important, 2 before the 2nd most 
important, 3 before the 3rd. 


Question 15 

Please indicate what you believe to be the most important factors m increas- 
ing the individual’s basic knowledge in the three fields we have been studying: 

1- ( ) Influence of individuals 

2- C ) Influence of material from formal course work 

3- ( ) Influence of instructors in formal course work 

4- ( ) Influence of discussion in formal courses 

5- ( ) Influence of other organized discussion groups 

6- ( ) Influence of mass media 

7- ( ) Increased leisure time 

8- ( ) Deep personal experience 

^uWe'^ ^ tie items above in Question 15 y- 

to be most important. Place 1 before the most important. 2 before the 
most important, 3 before the 3rd. 


appendix c 

Sampling Procedures Utilized 

Since special sampling problems ,vm be included 

the details of the procedures utilized in the indiv counties in order to 

separately in this Appendix. The chapters of the report, 

obtain regional representation is common to m discussion of pro- 

’Dicrcforc a description of this sample is necessary pr jjscussion by the 
cedur« used in the sm-eral chapters. 

committee, it was decided that two prcNnousl) r ^ used. A general 

one including 196 counties and the other 71 counties, included, 

description of these samples, together with a listing of the counties 
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Of the above GENERAL TYPES of organizations which you have checked, 
list here the SPECIFIC NAMES of the three community agencies with which 
you would work most. (List FIRST the ONE you work with most, e.g., High 
School, Local Rotary Club, 4-H.) 


Option 11 

In your programs on the community level indicate by plaong numbers before 
the following categories the forms of program for which you would make the 
largest expenditure of money and effort. Place 1 before the category you 
would expend the most for, 2 before the one you would spend next most for, 
and 3 before the category you would spend least for. 

( ) Conference ( ) Public meeting ( ) Institute 

( ) Workshop ( ) Demonstration ( ) Tour 

( ) Radio listening groups 
( ) Others (specify) 


Qiustion 12 

community level indicate the procedures 

( ) Lectures 


( ) Large groups split into small discussion 
groups 

( ) Others (specify) 


( ) Group discussions 
( ) Panels 

mo^st'Semivelt DOUBLE CHECK the procedure to be used 


Question 13 

tion ™on^ available for adult education and all other types of educa- 

t.on what proporfon of this would you allocate for adult education? % 

Question 14 

what you believe to be the most important 
basis of objective'’nfteria: ' tendency to make decisions on the 

l-( ) Influence of individuals 

tr \ ”1 formal course work 

^ Influence o mstructors in formal course work 
) Influence of discussion in formal courses 

S-( ) Influence of other organized discussion groups 
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(3) These 20 groups of counties were further subdivided into 101 strata, 
vdth appronmatdy 60,000 farms in each stratum. ^ 

(a) The 10 latest groups of counties (contaimng 2,405 counties) were 
subdivided into 81 strata, each contmrung approximately 60,^ farm 
by the use of component indexes. For each major type.of-famiing region 
12 Census items relating to agriculture and the farrn population were 
combined into 2 or 3 indexes for each county. (The indexes are called 
“component” indexes because the formulas for weighting togethCT the 
Census information were obtained by component analsreis of the inter- 
correlations of the 12 items in each major type-of-farming region.) 
Counties were then classified into strata according to the countie 
value on these indexe. This is the method used to achieve the thiri 
objective listed above, namely to assure representativmess of the sample 
with respect to the agricultural and farm population charactenstie 


deemed important in a given region- ^ 

(b) The 6 smaUest groups (of the 20 groups of counties menboned) were not 
further subdivided, each group being used as a single statum. 

(c) The 4 groups of “residual” counties (one group m each group-of-htates 
r^on) were subdivided into 14 strata on the basis of geographic loca- 
tion and type^f-famung criteria. 

After all counties were grouped into the 101 stra^ one anmty 
for the sample from each stratum. The drawing was done by^ e use o 
numbers in such a way that the probability of a county s being mu 
sample was proportional to the number of farms in ^e coui^. J ^ 
the onmties were arranged in alphabetical order, the num er o 
recorded for each county, and these were added, with a 
each county’s number of farms was added in. A list was prepared of lOl^d^ 
numbers within the range from 1 to about 60,000. Each of these 
used to deteniune for one stratum which coimty was 

stratum, the particular county was chosen which had a su to , tjached list 

to the random number and larger than the random num er. 
tiiows the 101 counties sdected in this way. strata 

Objectivms (5) and (6) were met by further 
described were each further subdivided mto 2, 3, and ® 
method of sdection, a 196<ounty, a 301-county, and a Kunple. 

■"ere drawn, each sample including all the counUes ^ “ certain type-of- 
Whcn it is desirable to supplement the 101-county sarnpe , ^ ^^plcs 

farming areas or in certain regions, additional counUes o 
on be combined with the 101 counties. Somewhat sm^ "^U^wIS 
-nod in the devdoping of the 71 Sociological Laboratory Counties 
omtained 4 counties included in tbe 196-county sample. 
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follow: 


THE BTJREATJ OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS GENERAL-PURPOSE 
SAMPLE 


A national sample of 101, 196, 301, and 391 counties has been developed for 
use in enumerative surveys of the Bureau. The sample was planned to meet the 
following objectives: 

(1) To provide an e£6cicnt national sample; 

(2) To be representative with respect to the major type-of-farming regions 
of the United States; 

(3) Within each major type-of-famung region, to be representative with 
respect to a number of important items relating to the agriculture and farm 
population of that region; 

(4) To make possible two-way summariaation at lower than the national 
level— by 8 major type-of-farmbg regions and/or by 4 major group-of-States 
regions; 


^ (5) To provide a flexible method of expansion of the basic 101-county sample 
^ ^n®r3,l-purpose national sample twice, three times or four times as large; 
^ ( ) To provide a flexible method of expansion of the basic 101 -county sample 
mto speaal purpose samples and/or into samples permittmg estimates by 
m^or type-of-farming regions or by major group-of-States regions. 

• !• stratiflcation used was planned in accordance with these ob- 

jec ives. counties of the United States were grouped into 101 strata and one 
coun y rom ea stratum was selected for the national sample. The grouping 

of counties mto 101 strata was done as follows: 

were grouped into the following major type-of-farming 
r ^ revision by the Division of Farm Management and 

Costs of Its latest published map ; 


Com belt 

Cotton belt 

Dairy region !!!!!! 

General and self-sufficing region .... 


Range-livestock region 
Western specialty crop areas 
\Vheat region 

R^Idual group (all counties not falling 
in the 7 regions listed) 


1 ^ major type-of-farming region, the counties were next 

acror to the major group^>f.States region in which they fell— 
West. (These 4 regions are combinations 
° ® Eco^aphic divisions.) This gave 20 groups of counties, with 

ea w oily within a major type-of-farming region and a major 

group-of-States region. 
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Fayette 

McLennan 

Milan 


Michigan 

Genesee 
Gratiot 
St. Joseph 
Washtenaw 

Minnesota 

Otter Tail 

New Bampshire 

Strafford 

Arkansas 

Searcy 

Connecticut 

Windham 

Illinois 

Bond 

Indiana 

Jackson 

Berry 

Kentucky 

Bussell 

Maine 

Kennebec 

Missouri 

Carter 
Christian 
* rKudo-county 


San Jacinto 
Stonewall (Kent*) 
Travis 

Dairy Region 

New York 
Albany 
Columbia 
I>ewis 
Orange 
Oswego 

Ohio 

Ashland 

Summit 

Pennsylvania 

Crawford 

Lancaster 


Williamson 

Wilson 

Wise 

Virginia 

Fairfax 

Wisconsin 

Barron 

Dane 

Green Lake 

Jimeau 

Shawano 

Waukesha 

Winnebago 


General and Self-Sufficing Region 


Perry 

New York 
Chenango 

North Carolina 

Alamance 

Iredell 

Randolph 

Watauga 

Ohio 

Hamilton 

Jackson 

Knox 

Noble 

Oklahoma 

Ottawa 

Pittsburg 


Pennsylvania 

Juniata 

Schuykill 

Somerset 

Tennessu 

Fontress 

Franklin 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Scott 

Sumner 

Virginia 

Smyth 

West Virginia 
Doddridge 
Lewis 
Marion 
Nicholas 
Summers 
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LIST OF 196 SAMPLE COUNTIES 


Illinois 

Greene 

Grundy 

McLean 

Mason 

Pike 

Wabash 

Indiana 
De Kalb 
Elkhart 
Newton 
Vermillion 

Iffwa 

Boone 

Bremer 


Alabama 

Colbert 

Dallas 

Elmore 

Marshall 

Sumter 

Arhansas 

Clark 

Crawford 

Desha 

Drew 

Mississippi 

Prairie 

Florida 

Jefferson 

Georpa 

Chattooga 

Hart 


Corn Bdt 

Fremont 

Lucas 

Mahaska 

Kansas 

Brown 

Doniphan 

blinntsola 

Pipestone 

Sibley 

Missouri 

Adair 

Howard 

Cotton Belt 
Montgomery 
Pulaski 
Warren 
Washmgton 

Louisiana 

Allen 

East Carroll 

Mississippi 

Carroll 

Claiborne 

Jasper 

Lawrence 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Monroe 

Quitman 

Walthall 

Warren 


Johnson 

Nebraska 

Holt 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Sherman 

York 

Ohio 

Clark 

Crawford 

Shelby 

Williams 

Wood 


Missouri 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Anson 

Nash 

Kidimond 

Union 

Wake 

Wayne 

Oklahoma 

Lincoln 

Soitlh Carolina 

Florence 

Lancaster 

Texas 

Brazoria 

Coleman 
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For^th 

Granville 

Oregon' 

riftpVflTTIftS 

Coos 

Pennsylvania 

Erie 


South Carolina 
Horry 

Tennessee 

Montgomery 

Virpnia 

Frederick 


Washington 

King 

Thurston 

Wisconsin 

Bayfield 

Langlade 


LIST OF 71 BUEEAU OF AGEICULTDEAL ECONOMICS SOaOLOGICAL 
laboratory counties 


Com Belt 

mrnusola Nebraska 


Illinois 

Jasper 

Indiana 

Henry 

Iowa 

Crawford 

Hamil tfin 

Alabama 

Dallas 

Tuscaloosa 

ArkoTisas 

Dedia 

Izard 

Georgia 

Oconee 

Connecticut 

Ulchfield 

Maryland 

Frederick 

Massachusetts 

Hampshire 


Nobles 

Missouri 

Randolph 

Cotton Belt 
Louisiana 
Avoyelles 

Mississippi 

Calhoun 

Coahoma 

North Carolina 

Harnett 

Dairy Region 
Michigan 

Eaton 

MinTtesota 

Goodhue 


Seward 

Ohio 

Wyandot 

Oklahoma 

Pottawatonue 

South Carolina 
Union 

Texas 

BaU 

Fisher 

New York 
Oneida 

Vermont 

Rutland 

Wisconsin 

Monroe 
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Range^Livestock Region 


Colorado 

New Merttfo 

Texas 

Arapahoe 

Bernalillo 

Gillespie 

Kendall 

Kansas 

Coffey 

San Miguel 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

South Dakota 

Crook 

Natrona (Hot 

Washoe 

Lawrence 

Springs*) 


Western Specialty Crop Areas 


Califomia 

San Joaquin 

Idaho 

Mendodno 

Tehama 

Jerome (Lincoln*) 

Orange 

Utah 

Sacramento 

Tulare 

Sanpete 


Wheat Bdt 


Idaho 

Stevens 

Griggs 

Fremont 

Nebraska 

Stark 

Kansas 

Deuel 

Oklahoma 

Cloud 

North Dakota 

Garfield 

Minnesota 

Barnes 

Washington 

Polk 

Grand Forks 

Douglas 


Residual 


Califomia 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Humboldt 

Jefferson Davis 

Carlton 

Florida 

Maine 

Mississippi 

Okaloosa 

Volusia 

Aroostook 

Pearl River 

Massachusetts 

Hampden 

New Jersey 

Kcnlucfcy 

Cumberland 

Lyon 


Fajrette 

Michigan 

North Carolina 

Nelson 

VanBuien 

Beaulort 


Pseudo-county 
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ADDITIONAI. SAMPLE AMD METHODOLOGICAL NOTES 

Chapter 2— The basic data for this chapter were secured primarily through 
mailed questionnaires and selected personal interviews with leaders in the 
fidd of adult education. 

Form 1 (see Appendix B) was mailed to all administrators of 12-grade public 
school systems in the 263 sample counties (see description in Appendix C). 
This questionnaire was sent to 2340 school admmistrators and was filled out 
and returned by 837. Thus, 36 percent of the total number responded to the 
questionnaire. The 837 usable returns were the result of two successive mailings. 

In addition to Form 1, Form 2 was used to secure additional, more detailed 
information concerning programs judged to be of speaal interest. These data 
were used qualitatively and were not subjected to statistical analysis. 

Personal interviews were conducted with state adult edumtional personnel 
in New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. 

WhUe the responses given on Form 1 by the public school administrators are 
of great value, the author is aware of varied interpretations of apparent y simple 
questions. For examples, 510 answered “Yes,” 303 answered “No and 24 
failed to answer the question: “Docs your organization (high school) have any 
educational programs or activities for adults?” It is probable that some did not 
include an out-of-school youth or adult program in vocational education or an 
on-the-farm training program for Veterans as adult education. Others probably 
answered affirmatively on the basis of the existence of a parent-tracher or 
other parent organizations in the community. This question pro a y wo 
have yielded more accurate responses from school administrators e enn 
"classes,” or “adult evening classes,” had been used in lieu of programs 
activities.” , ... 

Chapter 3.-Three major sources form the basic presented rela we to 
adult education programs of the Cooperative Extension Servic^ mctade 

the records of the Federal Extension Service, Form 1, a mailed ques 
(see Appendix B), and selected personal interviews. 

Form 1 was malted toaU Cooperative Extension Serwce per^ 1 in th^« 

sample counties. This questionnaire was sent to a toal o j„.i workers 

were received from 618, making a return of 84 percent of the f 
surveyed. Completed questionnaires were received from on 

extension workers in 2 ^ofthe 263 counti..M 46 sm^^ 

were represented in the replies received and 23 of these s 

Some of the completed questionnaires contamed u"sS that one 

staff. The county extension staff crganbaUon only one com- 

person is responsible for the entire county progra . 

piclcd questionnaire should be expected from such a ‘ . « ajmcul- 

In certain states the county agricultural agent is responsible for agn 
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Georgia 

Rabun 

Kentucky 

Mago^ 

Missouri 

Dent 


Arizona 

Coconino 

Kansas 

Mortis 

Montana 

Custer 

California 

Butte 

Kansas 

Ellis 

Haskell 


Colorado 

Bent 

Florida 

Polk 

Taylor 

Kentucky 

Graves 

Scott 


General and SdfSufficinS Region 

New Hampshire Tennessee 

Belknap 

Haywood 

Pennsylvania West Virginia 

Bradford 

Huntingdon Greenbrier 

Range-Livestock Region 

Sweet Grass Texas 


New Mexico 
Santa Fe 

South Dakota 
Lyman 


Val Verde 

Utah 

Summit 

Washington 

Franklin 


Western Specialty Crop Areas 
Imperial 


Santa Barbara 
Tulare 

Wheat Belt 
North Dakota 

Ward 

WeUs 


Idaho 

Ada 

Bingham 

Oklahoma 

Woods 


Residual 

Louisiana 

LaFouitlie 

Maine 

Piscataquis 

New Jersey 


North Carolina 
Columbus 

Virginia 

Pittsylvania 

Washington 

Clark 

Wisconsin 

Sawyer 


Camden 
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farm organizations and farmers’ cooperatives follows: 


Farm organizations 


Questionnaires mailed and returned 

Total 

Farm Bureau 

Farmers’ 

Union 

Grange 

Coopera- 

tives 

£ 

1 

55 

& 

Number 

Percent 

1 Number 

j Percent 

Number 

j Percent 

Number 

j Percent 


4495* 

100 

1379» 

100 

341 

100 

1364 

100, 

1411 

100 

Completed questionnaire re- 
turns 

1054 

23 

465 

34 

128 

38 

349 

26 

112 

8 


* Continental United States only. 


Chapter « — The primary data forming the basis of this 

from mailed questionnaires and from personal mterviews with selected sennc 

and civic club leaders. . , . . and 

Form 1 (see Appendix B) was mailrf to f^Xuestbnn^^^^ 

professional dubs throughout the United States. The n^ 
mnged from only IS in the case of Quota to 4,350 m the case of ^ ePTA. ^ 
nuinbers of questionnaire mailed, and the numbers and percentages returned, 
are shown in the following summary: 


Service clubs (men) 

Lions 

Rotary 



Optimist 

Civitan 

Service clubs (women) 

Altrusa 

Quota • - 

Parent-Teachers Association 
General Federated Women’s Clubs (Gr \VL./| 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S 

County medical societies . . V W 

National Federation of Business and 
fessional Women’s Clubs (B . & P-W.) . • 
Association of American University 


Women (AAUSV) 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) • 

League of Women Voters. . 


720 

370 

273 

51 

34 

31 

15 

4350 

827 

282 

236 

142 

98 

94 

67 


223 

153 

106 

10 

8 

8 

5 

551 

293 

98 

67 

69 

35 

14 

29 


Percent 

returned 


31 

41 

39 

20 

24 

26 

33 

13 

35 

35 
28 

49 

36 

IS 

43 
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tural extension work and the home demonstration agent is responsible for all 
home economics extension work regardless of the size of the county extension 
staff. This may in part account for the low percent of returns from assistant 
county agricultural agents and assistant county home demonstration agents. 
The following table summarizes the returns from the various kinds of county 
extension workers: 


Type of extension worker 

Tool* 

Qneitioo. 

Biires 

mkiled 

Percent 
of U.S. 
total 

Question- 

returned 

Percent 

returned 

Counties with agents 

3,042 

261 

9 

260 

100 

County agricultural agents 

3,339 

285 

9 

265 

93 

Assistant county agricultural agents 

1,845 

124 

7 

93 

75 

Home demonstration agents 

Assistant home demonstration 

2,840 

234 

8 

192 

82 

agents 

728 

46 

6 

28 

60 

4-H dub agents 

656 

46 

7 

39 

82 


• Continental United States only. 


The percentage of returns is very good for county agricultural agents, for 
home demonstration agents, and 4-H dub agents. l/ower percentage returns 
came from assistant agricultural and home demonstration agents, due in part 
to wide variation among the states in the number employed in proportion to 
the number of coimty agricultural and home demonstration agents. Eighty 
percent of the 4-H Club agents are employed in the Middle West and the North- 
^tem States with none in the South. The concentration of 4-H Club agents 
m states with small area may account for the smaller sample. 

aplcrs 4 and 5. ^Personal interviews with farm organizational personnel, 
observation of local meetings, and maDed questionnaires constitute the basic 
somces of iMormation concemmg the farmers’ organizations. 

Pttsonal interviews were held by the authors with the national officers and 
headquarters st^s of the four major farmers’ organizations. Ten state bead- 
quMters were visited and at least one local meeting of each of the farm organi- 
zations was attended. 

"^e quantitative data consists of the responses from mailed questionnaires 
to two samples, first, to all local units of farm organizations and coopera- 
ves m e 263 sample counties, and second, to a general 5 percent of local, 
co^ty, and state farm organizational units. 

onns 1 and 9 (see Appendix B) were used to obtain the quantitative data 
or ap er . The tables used in the chapter combine the results from the 
two samples. 

A summary of the numbers of questionnaires mailed and returned for the 
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Jewish, Catholic and Protestant religious groups. Each of the leaders made 
available to the writer pertinent literature describing in detail the activities 
of his respective organization. 

For the Catholic and Protestant groups mailed questionnaires were sent to 
ministers and church leaders in order to secure supplementary formation. 
This was not done for the Jewish Agricultural Society, the princip^ agency 
of rural adult education among the Jews, because this organization is neither 
operated nor controlled by Jewish chirrch ofBdals or rabbis. There is no local 
orgarrization having contact with the nrral Jews. Instead the local work is done 
by a representative from a central office and two regional offices. 

Form 1 (see Appendix B) was used as a questionnaire for the Catholic and 
Protestant groups. For the Catholic group we were fortunate iti securing a hst 
of the 70 Diocesan rural life directors to whom the questionnaire was mailed. 
These leaders, for the most part rural parish priests, direct rural life act^t’es 
in the Diocese under the direction of the national executive secretary, Msgr. 
Luigi Ligutti. After a second mailing there were 36 responses or 51 percent o 
the total on the maiUng list. In the second maUing there were immerous lett^ 
returning the questiormaire with the statement made by the Diocesan ea^ er 
to the effect that he did not consider that he carried on any adult education 


640 questionnaires were mailed to Baptist, Methodist and Lutheran minbtere 
in the 263 sample counties. (See description in Appendix C.) 
capped by not having a mailing list of Methodist and Baptist pas ors. 
the many Methodist and Baptist bodies maintains its separate list of pas 
and with time limitations we were unable to contact the near y sepa 
denominational headquarters for the lists. Consequently the 
dressed to “The Pastor of the Methodist Church” and The P^tor of the Ba^ 
tist Church” in various nual communities selected from t e . 

ties. In the southern commimities of the sample, letters were a ma 
colored Methodist and Baptist pastors. .v j;,, 

Many of these communities had neither Baptist nor e o 
and 97 of the 580 letters mailed to th^ two 

undelivered. We were fortunate in obtaming a Ust of Lu ct rommunities 
60 letters were mailed to these ministers addressed by narne in „™ved a 
of the sample. After a second mailing to the three denomina lo 
total of 175 responses from 543 ministers on the mailing list, o pp 

The churches in the sample were village and '^j^^Iecting 

of the sample counties with a population range of 1, ° . • 

the sample we chose the county seats of ffie 263 on 

seat did not come within this population range^ J r-nnntv within the 

alternate the first community alphabetically listed m th y 
range. 
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Chapter 7. ^The basic data for the diapter concerned with the special agencies 
within the Departaent of Agriculture came from official documents and per- 
sonal mtewiews with the agency representatives. Only secondary use was made 
of the mailed questionnaire. However, in the case of the Farmers Home Ad- 
mmistration and the Soil Conservation Service, representatives of these agen- 
cies in the 263 sample counties were requested to fill out a mafied questionnaire, 
namely Form 1 (see Appendix B). As a result of two successive mailings, 89 
questionnaires were returned on the part of Farmers Home Administration 
personnel, and 103 were returned by Sofi Conservationists. 

Chapter S.—The findings contained in this chapter are based primarUy upon 
person interviews with professional librarians and upon the responses from 
two mailed questionnaires. 

thf ® (see Appendix B) were mailed to 1,383 libraries located in 

(“e description in Appendix C). After preliminary 
Twft A A ^ sample second-mailing was sent to the libraries. 

as a resiilt''^f ^ ^ty-eight responses, or a 16 percent return, was obtained 
as a result of two mailuigs. 

reason eive^w^^ librarians and in letters from them, the most frequent 
considef that h tbe questionnaire was that the librarian did not 

wret o??L “■^'ivities. SignificanUy, 74 

activities Another * received from the second mailing reported no 

answer the manv ”^5°” ***^1 *be small staffs do not have time to 

Si QuSa- ' A postcard asking why the 

Thirty libraries answ* was sent to a sample of 100 libraries. 

Cdua^ion 3 a^!f said they had io program in adult 

O or^a answering^u^stionnaires, 

recall receiving reason for not answering, 6 did not 

si^ed ® " lao^tionnaire, and 2 knew no reason for not having an- 

types ol librarics^S-'V'as*'^"^™*^®' returns is evident among the various 

n^ues or v m Attest 

supported cot!; m reZS„'!’“' Eighteen percent of the better 

of the less well simnnr* a answered the questionnaire. Ten percent 

the vUIage and city HbitCr^ond?”^ libraries, and nearly 9 percent of 
It seems evident that tho 

the fact that few libraries s“^nse from libraries is owing largely to 

the education of adults Th. i "‘''“'.“'^oas are able to conduct activities for 
probably indicating that m “c respond more frequently, 

and less well supported u^ts. ' than the staffs of the smaUer 

sT^^rffromto"e.t”e™wi!hlSLt^^^^ 

leaaers m the rebgious rural life organizations of 
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Additional data were secured from a content analysis of selected rural magazines 
and periodicals. ^ 

Two samples of radio station program directors were mailed a specially 
prepared questionnaire, Form 4. The first omsisted of a 10 percent sample of all 
AM, FM and TV stations throughout the country. The second consisted of 
complete coverage of all stations in the 263 sample counties (see Appendix C). 
In the first instance 307 ratho stations were contacted; in the seconc- 253 were 
contacted. Thus, the total sample consists of 563 cases. After a second mafling, 
107 completed questionnaires, or 19 per(^t of the total, were returned. 

Two samples of editors were sent copies of Form S. The first consisted of a 10 
percent cross-section of all weekly newspaper editors in places of 5,000 or less 
population in the United States. The second consisted of all weekly newspaper 
editors in the 263 sample counties (see Appendix C). In the first instance, 657 
questionnaires were mailed; in the second, 967 were mailed. From both the 
general sample and the sample counties, 21 percent of the questionnaires were 
returned after two mailings. A total of 336 weekly newspaper editors returned 
the questionnaire, 136 of which came from the general sample and 200 came 
from the sample counties. In addition to the mailed questionnaires, a content 
analysis was made of selected rural magazines or periodicals. All non-advertising 
space for 1950 issues was appraised according to whether or not it fell into the 
following three fields: (1) international understanding for peace; (2) strengthen- 
ing of democracy; (3) understanding and strengthening the economy; or (4) 
combination of any of these three. The length of each article so classified was 
determined and a proportion of the total non-advertising space was computed. 
The periodicals selected for this analysis were: Hoards Dairyman, Successful 
Forming, National Livestock Producer, Cappers Farmer, Prairie Farmer, and 
Farm Journal. 

One aspect of the mass media question to which access was draired was adult 
educational programs originating in the rolleges and universities. Form 8 was 
prepared and mailed to 20 percent, or 160 “Institutional primary memberships 
listed in the 1951 membership roster of the American College Public Relations 
Association, and to all, or 71 Agricultural Experiment Station and Agricultural 
Extension Service editors. Thus, a total of 231 questionnaires was mailed and 
92, or 40 percent were returned as a result of a first mailing. 
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In the second mailing inquiring as to reasons for not responding the first 
time, a considerable number of letters were received stating that there was no 
formal adult education program other than usual Sunday school and church 
activities. This would not come within the scope of our concern in reference 
to adult education. In view of the fact that most of out church questionnaires 
were not addressed to specific names, 32 percent could be considered as an ade- 
quate response. 

Cfioplcr 10.— ne results of a mailed questionnaire and personal interviews 
with selected leaders m the field of continuation education constitute the 
basic data for this chapter. Form 1 (see Appendix B) was maUed to alt coUeges 
and universities m the United States in November 1951. Approximately 2800 
questionnaires were maUed and 1021 were retnmed, 986 of which were usable 
m whole or in pmt. As a result of two mailings, approximately 56 percent of all 
colleges and universities responded. 

Although no iei was made of the representatives of the returns, the authors 
^ve r^son to bdieve that colleges and universities with programs were more 
likely to return the questionnaire. 

wit^ utilized in the chapter dealing 

wtt Seeded Tr These are personal interviews 

«lnt oftr®" advisors and other person! interested in the 

FoZ w “ “^aed questionnaire, Fo™ 7 (see Appendix B). 

oufZuS”smtl a 1800 colleges and universiUes through- 

9i5 usable schedule Possessions. Two successive mailmgs resulted in 

made to sample lor 1 ' ^'h'Oule and shortage of funds, no attempt was 
apecwLreSio? ® 263 counties. Howiver, a 

made. A total of 86 “ five counties of Michigan was 

viewed personally, the'’re7uuTof whwT'’'' “f “unties was inter- 

The snecifir aim. t O'™ “ O’' of ffiis chapter, 
enumerated as follows: “ “oducted in the Sprmg of 1952, may be 

2) to leam*MmMh' oonception of his job and its requirements, 

formed! « whieh the official dSes were per- 

4) Jo i“rm” r " for office. 

5) to learn existin^^h^'rT^ °/ contact between officials and constituents, 
local government itself ^ officials as to the meaning and substance of 

for the chapter^co^r prepared questionnaires form the basic data 

to college and nnUraw.,** ’ t . ^ weekly newspaper editors; and Form 8 
sity information services departments (see Appendix B). 
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3. Fields of study; 

a. International understanding for world peace. (1). The mitigation of tensions 
which now threaten world peace; (2).’ The development among the peoples of 
the world of the understanding and conditions essential to permanent peace; 
(3). The improvement and strengthening of the United Nations and its asso- 
ciated international agencies; (4). The improvement of the structure and pro- 
cedures by which the United States Government, and private groups in the 
United States, participate in world affaire. 

b. Understanding and strengthening of the economic system. (1). The elimination 
of restrictions on freedom of thought, inquiry, and expression in the United 
States, and the development of policies and procedures best adapted to protect 
these rights in the face of persistent international tension; (2), The main- 
tenance of democratic control over concentrations of public and private power, 
while at the same time preserving freedom for scientific and technological en- 
deavor, economic initiative, and cultural development; (3). The strengthening 
of the political processes through which public officers are chosen and policies 
determined, and the improvement of the organizations and administrative 
procedures by which governmental affairs are conducted; (4). Tffie strengffien- 
ing of the organization and procedures involved in the adjudication of private 
rights and the interpretation and enforcement of law. 

c. The understanding of democracy, its functioning and structure. (1). 
achievement of a growing economy diaracterized by high output, the highest 
possible level of constructive employment, and a minimum of destructive in- 
stability; (2). The achievement of a greater degree of equality of economic 
opportunity for individuals; (3). The improvement of the stnicture, proce- 
dures, and administration of our economic organizations; business firms, m- 
dustries, labor unions, and others; (4). The achievement of more satisfactory 
labor-management relations; (5). The attainment of that balance between r^ 
dom and control in our economic life which will most effectively se^e t e 
well-being of our entire society; (6). The improvement of the standar 

and the economic status of peoples throughout the world, (7). Raising 
level of economic understanding of the citizens of the nation. 


PROCEDURE 

The sources of data for the study will vary from one organiMtion to 
and from one area to another. Organizations which e.xistat t c a lona , 
gional and State levels will have numerous files, records, studies ' 

lions which will provide valuable sources for pertinent mformaUon in 
fields. In so far as time and funds will permit this information will be die 
against similar and supplementary data secured from r^-^lizinc 

munity and local levels. Study will be made of all procedures utilized m « 

the objectives of the various programs with special emphasis ' 

''■by special or particular methods were adopted for a certam progra 
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APPENDIX D 


Suh-CoiHmittee Document 

ORIEl^TATION 

UAKDAL 

FOR 

STTOY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN 
RURAL AREAS 
September 14, 1951 

OBJECTIVES OF STUDY 

1. To determine the nature and magnitude of existent programs of adult 
education m rural areas in the fields of (a) international understanding for world 
peace, (b) understanding and strengthening of the economic order, and (c) 
the imderstandmg of democracy, its functioning and structure. 

. o a^raise current practices and methods in the three fields specified 

amount of time, effort and expenditure devoted 
to the fields listed m number 1 above. 

J;,? “^^e/fcommendations to the Fund for Adult Education as to pro- 
grams or activities which might be encouraged and supported. 

SCOPE OP STUDY 

® l^ncdiately avaUable for an exhaustive initial 
limitations are li- defined in a broad sense, rather arbitrary 

arebeine cnnfi t il^ study to include such programs as 

return S. DepartLnt of Ag- 

various farmp ^ 3-pncies, state and private universities and colleges, the 
school system special commodity organizations, the public 

civic service and i or affiliated organizations, public libraries, 

autonomous nr community organizations, local government, and selected 

InhrXhrrrT^^^ ^^its of areas and com- 

adult educatinn^^ -if media of communication in programs of 

these fielrr.! " relationship to cS^tain of 

consideration here!°^^ ^vocational education is arbitrarUy excluded from 

definition op terms 

non-credit ^^^rpreted in this study, includes non-formalized, 

finished their formaUau^t^'””’^ mlucation directed to persons who have 

onpn Or activities will be considered rural in which people living in the 

open country or m places of less than 2500 population participate. 
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grams, and what were considered as their advantages. Special effort will be 
made to determine the extent to which particular medhi have been and ate 
being used in various types of programs, what the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each seems to be in the various types of programs. Attention 
■will also be given to determining the manner in which such educational devices 
as face-to-face contacts, discussion groups, cliques, friendship, and other 
sinular groups are being used as foUow-up or as supplementary techniques to 
the various mass media employed. 

A questionnaire will be developed which will be mailed to all State leaders 
through which information on existing programs or activities will be secured. 
Detailed information will be secured on selected programs and activities. 
Section leaders of the study will visit selected states or areas for intensive 
personal interviews and collection of data. 

Correspondence regarding any of the schedules used in this study should be 
directed to Charles P. Loomis, Director of the Study of Adult Education in 
Rural Areas, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 



